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CHAPTER I. 

What troops of ladies I have seen 

Go walking up and down. 
Each softly fanning of herself, 

In a shining silken gown ! 

Mart Howitt. 

According to Danish customs (in common with 
most continental countries), titles are shared by 
every member of a family, at least in most houses; 
some there are, I believe, who do not partake in 
this advantage. Thus, where I was at this time 
residing, as there were three sons there were four 
barons, and as there were two daughters there were 
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three baronesses, A little confusion may some- 
times arise from this circumstance, particularly 
owing to the Scandinavian fashion of addressing 
people in the third person. "Does the baron 
feel better to-day V "Has the baroness been 
out to-day ? " is a common way of asking ques- 
tions, which might lead an Englishman to suppose 
they were addressed to the individual before you 
concerning a third party. It is only carrying 
the German and Scandinavian custom of address- 
ing by the personal pronoun "they" instead of 
" you " a little farther, and consequently making 
the matter a little more intricate. I accustomed 
myself to the Danish fashion, and for a long time 
talked in this way, but by degrees I began to 
raise a protest against it, and eventually said 
simply "they" to everybody, accompanying it, 
now and then, by a mention of the title. 

Somehow the Danish nobility is not so numer- 
ous as one might expect, notwithstanding its 
tendency to self-multiplication, I think on the 
whole it is less numerous than the German, and 
immensely less so than the Swedish, however 
many more its numbers proportionally are than 
the English. Young scions of noble houses are 
not much given to marrying, or at least have 
not been given to it hitherto. So much the 
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worse. But now morals are beginning decidedly 
to mend, and unportioned o£Pshoots of noble 
houses, unable to form alliances suitable to their 
rank, look more to untitled maidens than thej 
were wont to do. 

In this neighbourhood are a good many of the 
most influential nobles in the kingdom. Our 
time was much spent in visiting and receiving 
visits. Morning calls are not known ; but when 
dinner is achieved life commences in good ear- 
nest. 

- Sometimes we made pleasant excursions. For 
instance, one day we left home at ten in the 
morning to inspect some chalk-pits at a consider- 
able distance, and view some other objects of in- 
terest on the way ; we did not return till eleven 
at night. Our road lay close by the beach for 
many miles. Indeed, several times we drove 
quietly for considerable distances in the water 
itself. The strand was very level, and the road 
very bad, so the coachmen coolly turned their 
horses' heads into the sea, and drove slowly along 
in the shallow water — a performance, to judge 
by appearances, the horses seemed used to, but, 
for all that, not free from the danger of capsizing. 
We had two large Holstein carriages, at all times 
somewhat similar to small ships, with the large 
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bread-basket receptacles on which the seats were 
hung; and, looking back from the foremost to 
the one behind, the effect was not unlike boat- 
fulls of human beings, driven bj some Neptune, 
and drawn by hippopotami. The bottom was 
smooth sand, but might, for all that, have con- 
tained unseen hollows ; and at the best, the pro- 
gress through the sea was but slow, and was onlj 
adopted when the road became ^'all too bad" 
(altfor daarlig). 

Hunger absolutely compelled us to halt at a 
little inn and get forth our hampers with what 
speed we might, while the good people prepared 
tables in their very pretty garden, 'I believe we 
were all obliged to run up and down for very 
starvation during the few minutes that arrange- 
ments were being made. Baltic air is very keen 
and appetizing, and we had been for some hours 
inhaling it, now driving, now walking, now resting' 
by the shore. In these circumstances it is always 
curious the difference a few minutes at table 
make. You have not sat a quarter of an hour 
before you begin to wonder how you could have 
been so impatient, and in half an hour (if it be a 
gipsy dinner) you will have nought more to do 
with eating. 

We drove on to the chalk-pits, in examining 
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which some time had to be spent. They were 
curious, and, I was told, a source of great income 
to their proprietor. 

Then we parted company. One coach-load 
returned home, while the rest of us proceeded on 
our way to pay a visit. Our destination was a 
very pretty place, R — ^, the residence of Count 

H . This nobleman's family was related to 

that of Baron S , as well as by marriage to 

some of the most exalted personages connected 
with the realm. We found the mansion in that 
undesirable, half-confused condition attendant 
upon building. The count was in the act of 
having a new and very handsome house erected, 
while the former was not yet demolished, but, on 
the contrary, inhabited by the family. As the 
two buildings occupied almost the self-same site, 
the confusion was none of the smallest ; the whole 
thing presenting the chrysalis-like appearance of 
one form springing from the bosom of another, 
while the former encasement has not yet been 
quite burst asunder. The rooms in use were, 
for the most part, those in the old edifice ; but 
passing through a curious little temporary wooden 
passage, you might emerge into a lofty spick and 
span new saloon, or some such thing, all freshly 
painted, papered, hung, and furnished. And how 
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dingy the low, old-fashioned rooms looked when 
we returned to them ! Nothing seemed wanting 
but that thej should be pulled down, to let the 
new residence emerge in all its proportions. 

The woods near this house were particularly 
rich in majestic trees, and the gardens were beau- 
tiful, compensating abundantly for the want of 
domesticity the existing condition indoors caused. 
But for corporeal refreshments indoors we must 
go. Ere we parted in the evening we had some 
pleasant mulled wine with our tea, to fortify us 
against the chilly drive. Item, at tea we had 
the presence of five little countesses, the oldest 
not more than ten, each a little bit less than the 
other, like a flight of steps, but dignified and 
proper of behaviour as the nieces of a royal duke 
and duchess ought to be. I did not see, but was 
told of the existence of a tiny countling, less and 
younger than any of his sisters, and probably too 
ipiportant to be shown about. Indeed he was a 
very weighty personage, as without him the pos- 
sessions of his father must have passed out of the 
family. 

Our drive was a little cold, and we did not get 
home, as I said, till eleven o'clock, having been 
absent thirteen hours. Our talk was mostly of 
old and new families, titles, intermarriages, and 
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such like, whereby I ran a fair chance of getting 
learned in Danish genealogy which, however, I 
do not think would be a particularly interesting 
subject for those who have not resided among the 
people. 

Another day we were still longer absent. We 
started likewise in the morning (one carriage full 

only, however), for B , the residence of Count 

M y Prime Minister of Denmark, and one of 

the wealthiest nobles in the kingdom. The dis- 
tance was great to go and come in one day ; 
although we drove with four horses, on good 
roads, and rapidly, we were several hours in 
getting thither. It was Count M ^'s birth- 
day, and our visit was one of congratulation, 
which was, at the same time, to give me an 
opportunity of seeing the grounds which are 
reckoned by many the finest in Denmark. Visits 
of congratulation seem rarely to be omitted, if 
it lies within the bounds of possibility to carry 
them out. 

The avenues upon the estate were full of fine 
old trees. As we drew near the residence, there 
was an air of long-collected substantiality about 
the look of everything. But as we drew up in 
front of the house, I was at first disappointed 
with its appearance. There were so many out- 
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buildings, so much " court/' that we could see 
nothing of the dwelling. And in fact, from no 
side has it a very commanding appearance ; it is 
an old-fashioned erection, and too low, although 
it is in reality very commodious, and contains 
some very handsome rooms. For all this it 
stands upon a height, and ought to assume more 
the aspect of a feudal castle. 

We found a very large assemblage of congratu- 
lators, many from the metropolis, who had come 
that day, or may be the day before, on purpose ; 
all the grandees of the country round about; 
many men high in office, generals, governors, 
admirals, lord chamberlains, and lords of the bed- 
chamber, nearly all the ministry, privy council- 
lors, excellencies, with their gracious ladies and 
lady daughters, — all come to congratulate his 
majesty's first adviser on the return of his birth- 
day. His excellency himself had come from 
Copenhagen on purpose to celebrate the day at 
his seat ;- otherwise the afiairs of the season had 
been too grave to admit of his absenting himself 
from the metropolis. I dare say even before our 
arrival he was well-nigh weary of good wishes ; 
and, certes, ours were not the last of the day. 
Meanwhile we were met by a cordial and cour- 
teous reception — cordiality and courtesy extended 
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to the stranger, who was speedily introduced to 
all the family separately, and to many of the 
other visiters. 

We had not been expected, but it was soon 
settled we should remain dinner, whereupon, 
without loss of time, measures were taken to let 
me see the grounds. My never-wearying, kind 

host, Baron S , instantly gave himself up to 

conducting me about for the rest of the day, 
and a very valuable showman he proved. The 
grounds were very pretty. Nature had done 
much for them, and art had followed up. There 
were every here and there smaller and greater 
patches of natural water, which had been turned 
to the best advantage, with small clustering 
islands, and abundance of vegetation. The entire 
terrain was much more extensive than any I had 
seen in Denmark, and was, farthermore, kept in 
admirable order. 

The gardens, properly so called, were very 
beautiful, and made some pretensions to being 
gardens, such as one sees at noblemen's seats 
in England. There were extensive hot-houses 
and conservatories, and a good many valuable 
and rare plants. It was evident there must be 
a first-rate gardener upon the spot. 

Part of the grounds, that part most properly 
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to be called the flower-garden, was laid out 
quite in the Frencli way. It seems the whole 
territory had once been disposed in this style, 
which is now hardly credible, and that the Eng- 
lish system had been applied within a compa- 
ratively recent period. This patch of stiff roads, 
long flights of steps, cut hedges and trees, curious 
fountains, and water flowing in stone channels, 
had an odd effect contrasted with the living 
beauty of the rest of the place. 

We were fortunate in having a remarkably 
fine day, but the heat, after a two hours' diligent 
walk in every direction, began to be afflictive ; 
and it was a grateful change to get into the 
Count's deer forest, where there were some mag- 
nificent avenues of trees. Passing along the 
edge of the deer forest a long way, we came out 
just upon the other extremity of the pleasure- 
grounds, and soon fell in with a large party 
from the chateau, to whom, as they were walk- 
ing more slowly, we associated ourselves. Then 
we once more went over all we had seen, and 
in the large mixed company it was unquestion- 
ably more agreeable than by ourselves. 

Here were pleasant ladies, old and young, 
and gentlemen anxious to be attentive to them. 
We sauntei*ed along, and not making haste ; 
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and under this regime I first began to enjoy the 
place, feeling that formerly I had been inspect- 
ing the grounds, now I was taking advantage 
of them. It was, indeed, beautiful. The soil 
was undulating, and afibrded every advantage 
for the disposition of trees and shrubs and flowers 
which were lavishly thrown about to delight the 
eye. In that bright, hot sunshine, and amid 
the luxuriance of more southern-like vegetation, 
it was^ difficult to realize one's preconceived 
notions of Scandinavian climate ; it might more 
likely have been a fair scene in the south of 
France, but for the character of the arrange- 
ment. The keeping up of those many tender 
plants so far north must cost great toil and 
money. 

Of course there was no lack of summer-seats and 
bowers. We went to inspect a more elaborate 
erection, — a miniature cottage, pleasantly placed 
in a little plain, well surrounded with shrub- 
bery, so that no one could see it from a dis- 
tance. It was a complete cottage, with front 
door and windows in either end. It had been 
built as an amusement for the young countesses 
when they were children, and was still kept in 
good repair. The key having been brought, the 
door was opened, and we were admitted to view 
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the interior. A charming little lobby, — on either 
side a door, the one leading to a matchless little 
kitchen, with shelves all round, and. everything 
upon them that pertained to the ideal of cook- 
ing, bearing signs, however, that the utensils 
were neither intended for hard service nor had 
seen it. On the other side of the entrance-hall 
was a charming little parlour, quite furnished, 
as the single reception-room of a cottage ought 
to be, but seldom is ; altogether a beautiful 
place, which I doubt not had been a source of 
much enjoyment in its time, and was still enjoy- 
able as a sight. It was only too delicate in its 
proportions for rough and ungossamer existences 
to figure about in, and one was glad to come out 
without having done any mischief, such as the 
fracture of a cup or plate would have been, 
which with coat-tails is so easy. 

On all the sheets of water that wandered about 
the grounds were flocks of large white swans. I 
was struck by the number of them. These pieces 
of water were peculiarly lovely in the hot day, 
as the greensward went quite down to their lips 
and kissed them, and the weeping willows swept 
their bosoms, and other trees reflected them- 
selves there, and clumpy islands sprang from the 
deep. Now and then we crossed a narrow arm- 
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let by a rustic or gothic bridge, and rested to 
look down at the coolness. The swans sailed 
lazily past, half asleep, as they let themselves 
drift along the surface with a large black foot 
stuck aloft from beneath the snowy wing across 
the snowy back, as if to show that they could 
boast other hues than white. Every here and 
there, too, came a pair of young swans in the 
society of their parent, the cygnets of a dirty 
grey colour and shapeless figure, contrasting 
singularly with the spotless person of their mo- 
ther. As I stood and considered them, a young 
lady said — 

" Have you read Andersen^s story of the * Ugly 
Duckling V " 

" Assuredly," I said ; ** and I admire it as one 
of the happiest of his tales — a. delicious story." 

" He wrote it here,'' returned she ; " he was 
staying here for some time one summer, as he 
often does, and while going about the grounds 
one day, and looking at the swans, the idea oc- 
curred to him." 

Voild a little fragment of literary biography. 

When we had wandered through the beautiful 
grounds, feasting eyes and noses as we went, 
until we had come a long way from the house, 
we sat down or stood still upon an eminence that 
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looked over the margin of the enclosures awaj 
across the ugly fields of fiotatoes and turnips. 
Then most people found it time to return to 
dress for dinner, so a retreat was sounded, and 
in groups we went back to the aTocations of 
indoors. 

Besides the company already arrived, sundry 
more persons had been invited to dinner, parti- 
cularly the officials of the neighbouring Kiobsted, 
and a few cleigymen of the district ; persons 
whom it was probably considered needful to 
extend some attention to, for which this day 
was chosen as the one on which such attention 
would be most flattering. And certainly they 
did appear greatly flattered and greatly content 
as they delivered their congratulations to the 
Premier, and received a few cordial woids in 
return, looking at the same time full of a certain 
trustfulness and affection that was pleasing to 
¥ritness. It did not seem altogether the relation 
of feudal lord and obedient humble servants. 

We sat down to dinner sixty in number; a 
goodly party in the country. All the luxury 
of Europe was brought together in the banquet, 
even in those northern latitudes. I have been 
told that not more than a few years ago it 
was still the case in Denmark, in some great 
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houses, that all who were noble sat at one table, 
and those who were not noble at another. If 
this was the case then, it is not so now. We 
all sat at the same table, and a large one it 
was. 

When dinner was past, which was not the 
case for a considerable length of time, and we 
had returned to the drawing-rooms, the real 
arrival of company commenced to take place. 
In at the open door poured a succession of visi- 
ters, in such swarms that I stood astonished as 
to where they might have come from. I took 
for granted invitations had been issued for an 
assembly, but was still more surprised when 
told afterwards that all these had come unasked 
— come to present their good wishes to the 
noble host and hostess, who might wellnigh have 
been overwhelmed in such a torrent. The con- 
sequence was that the rooms soon began evi- 
dently to fill, notwithstanding a constant stream 
that for awhile poured from the heated saloons 
through the open doors upon the lawn which 
was bathed in moonlight. 

We had music and talk which were much to 
be enjoyed, but we behoved to remember the 
length of our road, and break off the agreeable 
party. A lady of our number had still farther 
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to go than we, and had left her carriage at 
Baron S 's in the morning in order to drive 
with us. So we came awaj soon after nine, ere 
yet the brilliant assemblage had reached the 
acme of its enjoyment ; for, as we subsequently 
learned, dancing became the order of the even- 
ing after our departure. Meanwhile the gap 
we made could certainly scarcely be perceived. 
As it was, we did not reach home till midnight. 
For awhile we chatted over the events of the 
day ; but some time ere we reached our own 
abode, sleep had fallen upon each one of us, and, 
as we had been, owing to the heat, but ill-pro- 
vided with wrappers, we were stiff and cold as 
well as half asleep when we stumbled out of the 
carriage up the steps to the hall-door. Then the 
other carriage had to be ordered, and got ready ; 
and I particularly sympathized with the lady 
who was going in it. Ten minutes passed ere it 
came to the door, and by that time she had re- 
covered from her sleep, and was nestled snugly 
on a sofa. But there was nothing for it but 
to bundle out again and be off in the dark night 
in the cold carriage, snug or not snug, cold or 
not cold, — away in the dark carriage all alone, 
to chill down again, and get sleepy again be- 
fore she reached her own house some miles off ; 
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and when we had seen her into her carriage, we 
said good night and were oflf to our own rooms. 

In this system of visit-making on a large 
scale, time passed but too rapidly. Visiters 
went, and visiters came, and still it seemed to 
me that I had not been long in the hospitable 
mansion of . 

When I had been a fortnight at the place, 
a diversification in our excursioning was pro- 
posed, which proved agreeable. The island of 
Moen which I have formerly adverted to, is the 
highlands of Denmark, or, more properly, as 
a Dane said to me, its Isle of Wight. It is 
the only spot in Denmark where rocks and hills 
are found with sharp ravines, and on that ac- 
count is looked on by such of the natives as 
have not been beyond their own country, as 
something quite unique, and often by those who 
have travelled, as the grandest and beautifuUest 
scenery in the world. From the moment I had 
first proposed going out of town, I had been 
earnestly admonished not to neglect seeiug Mden, 
else I should miss the best. The whole nation 
regards this island as that which redeems their 
country from the charge of wanting in the wild 
and romantic ; 'tis almost a pity they should be 
so eager to establish a character for themselves 
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in a department Nature has chosen should he 
otherwise 1 Now we were to go and see it. 

We set out one very fine morning after a 
night of rain. It was the very end of August, 
and the sky was autumnal, as well as the fair 
earth and the wind ; but it was the bright warm 
autumn, without the most distant forebreath of 
winter. We were two chaise-loads, as usual; 
five baronesses, one baron, and myself, besides 
servants. We were to be absent a night, there- 
fore the seats were packed beneath with small 
bags, bandboxes, and baskets. 

Moen was about twelve miles distant; ten 
by land, and two by water. We halted on 
the nearer side of the strait to take luncheon 
at a friend's house that overlooked the water 
there. When we drove down to the beach, and 
set about arranging with the ferryman of Kalle- 
have, to ferry us, our conveyances, and animals 
across, the delay was considerable ; for the 
biggest boat was on the other side, and had to 
be brought over ere the carriages and horses 
could be transported. But waiting on the pier 
was not so disagreeable as it might have been ; 
there was some activity going forward, and we 
watched the proceedings of the busy functionaries 
with interest. Some went indoors, to wait in 
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the little inn ; but I found abundance that was 
beautiful in the life and nature outside. Then 
we embarked and sailed slowly across the strait. 
The weather and condition of the sea were most 
different from what they had been, when I landed 
there nearly a month before. 

Once on the other side, we still had a good 
many miles ere we attained the " cliff" which 
is the only beautiful part of Moen ; the rest of 
the island, all the part nearest Sealand, is quite 
uninteresting. The romantic region lies on the 
east side, looking out upon the Baltic towards 
Germany and Russia ; a strip of hills and valleys 
that terminate the Danish dominions ere they 
sink into the ocean. There are two cliffs, — 
Great Cliff and Little Cliff, We were bound 
first for the Great Cliff. 

In getting into the boat, one of the young 
baronesses knocked her noble head so violently 
against a mast, that she had near been obliged 
to stay behind, and for some hours after was 
jussuredly little able to enjoy herself A recline 
in the boat, and sympathy did much, however, to 
ameliorate her suffering. When we had just landed 
in Moen, and were driving out of the courtyard 
in the little inn of Stege, whither we had gone 
to obtain extra horses, I, happening to sit beside 
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the coachman, also knocked my head with such 
force against the roof of the archway, that I 
well-nigh believed I had left it behind. My hat, 
indeed, was knocked away, but the coachman 
made a plunge, and recovered it, so that no 
one knew aught of the affair till afterwards; 
although for some minutes I was so stunned as 
to think it would be needful to remain in Stege 
till they came for me next day. However, ihe 
pain wore off, and these were the only two 
serious disasters any of our party met with. 

It was late in the day when we arrived at the 
Great Klint. Abandoning the carriages, we 
walked the last miles through some beautiful 
woods, — then we came out at once upon the view 
of the Baltic and the cliffs. These latter are of 
white chalk, and have assumed the most singu- 
lar shapes. The height of the loftiest peak is, 
I believe, about five hundred feet, and as they 
all rise direct from the sea, this elevation is 
greater in appearance than in reality: The 
gentleman to whom the place belongs, has laid 
out a number of walks which allow of a very 
easy inspection of all its minutiae, but which, 
at the same time, take much away from any 
natural wildness that may have existed there. 

The shapes of the chalk peaks are of the most 
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original and fantastic description. Many resem- 
ble spires, and they are the prettiest, rising as 
white as snow (and not unlike the points of some 
glaciers I have seen) quite free from all their 
neighbours, and carrying aloft a single tuft of 
verdure on their tops, with, it may happen, a 
solitary beech or birch-tree. It is manifest the 
peaks have been formed by a process of detri* 
tion which is still going on ; and, indeed, I 
was told, they have much altered their forms 
within the memory of man. Hence, in course 
of time, it is to be feared they will altogether 
disappear, when the sea has eaten so far into 
the island as to have reached the flatter region. 
The colour of the chalk is the most dazzling 
white, and nothing can be purer than the effect 
of the sunshine on it. 

We arrived luckily some hours before sundown. 
We had abundant time to expatiate among the 
cliffs, while it still was bright and noon-like. 
The Baltic contrasted finely, as it lay in all its 
magnificence before our eyes, — very different 
from the many-shaped white peaks, — vast, and flat, 
and blue. The heaven overhead again was roimd 
and blue, while the little cloudlets were white 
and round. And the trees ! the mighty, many- 
shaped beech- trees, all green, and full of motion. 
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It was undeniably a splendid taut ensemble. 
Just as we stood on one of the highest parts of 
the Klint, a steamer was good enough to sail 
past at no great distance, giving one a better 
idea of proportions than otherwise could have 
been had. The view of the sea, and the effect of 
the fine beech foliage among the chalk clifis, 
were, after the cliffs themselves, the two most 
striking items in the scenery. 

When we had wandered nearly as far as we 
could get in one direction we returned, and had 
dinner under the trees, beside a very tiny inn, got 
up for the convenience of tourists. Then we 
wandered in the other direction, which was 
equally fine. Down below us, in a perpendicular 
direction, was the clear water, washing the foot 
of the cliffs ; we could see to the bottom, where 
it was many fathoms deep. At other places, the 
cliffs would slope from beneath our feet, like 
miniature Alps ; often it struck me that the 
whole thing was like a model of some chain of 
mountains crowned and covered with perpetual 
snow. 

It was not quite agreeable, in the midst of a 
true enjoyment of this " aspect of Nature/^ to be 
asked whether I had ever seen anything as beau- 
tiful. Taking the question at first more as play 
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than as earnest, I was at no loss to hint that 
I had seen many places much grander and much 
more beautiful. But it was not joke. There 
exists hardly a Dane who will not maintain that 
Moen is the most glorious spot in the creation. 
My friends had travelled much, but from Switzer- 
land, and Italy, &c., they had brought home the 
conviction that Moen quite excelled all. I 
mentioned both those countries, as well as my 
native Scotland, but it would not do ; and, 
wherever I went in Denmark after that, I found 
that this opinion was quite prevalent. I love 
not comparisons betwixt fine places when they 
difier so much in nature as not well to suffer 
comparisons; but when the degree of difference 
is so great as in this case, it may safely be done. 
1 found my best plan was to preserve a careful 
silence, if I would not be thought wofully de- 
ficient in a sense of the beautiful, from which 
imputation I believe I did not escape as it was. 
Moen is beautiful, but if the sea were absent 
it would no longer be^so; it would only be 
curious then as a natural model of the Alps. 

We had to get into our carriages ere it grew 
quite dark, but the roads were so deplorable we 
had soon to get out of them again, We were to 
spend the night at Liselund, an inn about four 
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miles from the Great Cliff, and close beside the 
Little Cliff. The way thither led, for the most 
part, through woods or deep gullies, where the 
road was sadly cut up, and full of ruts and large 
stones : in the gathering darkness it was difficult 
to see the way at all, and we constantly plunged 
from one side to the other, or knocked violently 
against some huge impediment. Meantime we 
sat inside the carriage and entertained one ano- 
ther with tales of upsettings by land and water, 
diverging to railway collisions and much more 
terrible accidents than any that were likely to 
befal us where we were. At every fresh jolt 
there was a deep pause, after which some more 
grievous tale than any yet told was brought 
forth. For instance, one young lady had once 
been driving her sister in a gig, and had capsized 
it, so that her sister had rolled down a steep bank 
into a lake, or else had saved herself by a whin 
just as she was trundling into the lake. Another 
told of a party returning home somewhere late 
in an autumn evening ; how that they were all 
unmercifully capsized on the simple highway, and 
flung into a ditch by the way side, where one, 
an unhappy French governess, lay with her head 
so many minutes downmost in the moss, that by 
the time she was taken up she had lost her con- 
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sciousness, and how, when she came to her senses 
again, she thought she was dead, and that the 
persons about her were denizens of the other 
world. Then another told of a lady, a friend of 
hers in Copenhagen, who was going one evening 
in full dress to a ball, when suddenly the bot- 
tom of her carriage fell out, and she tumbled 
through upon the miry street, her legs under the 
conveyance, and her body in it, after such a ' 
fashion that she was unable to extricate herself, 
and, owing to the noise in the streets, equally 
unable to make her coachman hear; so that she 
was obliged to run the whole way, in satin shoes 
and p. light blue silk dress, through the mire, as 
fast as the horses chose to go. My own con- 
tribution to these tales of disaster I shall omit, 
for we had already got so excited by them that 
next time the carriage lurched, which it did 
violently, the ladies all screamed, and would upon 
no account peril their necks any longer by re- 
maining in it. Indeed we had come to a stand- 
still, for one wheel had got into so deep a rut 
that even four horses were unable to drag it out 
as long as the carriage was occupied, which threat- 
ened momentarily to topple over. The footman 
speedily opened the door, for he was walking 
alongside, as also was the coachman ; they, it 
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turned out, had provided against any peril to 
themselves from the upsetting. 

Some two miles we had to go on foot, and the 
more fragile were very tired after all the fatigues of 
the day, having to drag themselves in the dark- 
ness over wretched roads, and ultimately through 
a forest all bristling with tree-stumps. We came 
to Liselund, a very good Guestgiver court where 
rooms for us had been ordered ; it is the only 
good inn on this side of Mden, and is much in 
request, for most parties visiting the cliffs must 
spend at least one night on the island. But, con- 
sidering the outlandishness, the Guestgiver court 
of Liselund is remarkably respectable. 

We had a large saloon, with windows at eithet 
end, and doors on either side leading to some of 
the sleeping apartments. Tea was the first thing 
to be thought of, and some of the baronesses 
found occupation in superintending its getting 
ready ; while all others found it most refreshing 
to partake of. Fatigue was, nevertheless, assert- 
ing its power. We had all been up early, and 
had travelled all day by land and water — occa- 
sionally on our own feet, and the young ladies 
could not but feel some effects, A pretty sloping 
lawn behind the house, upon which the windows 
opened, and on which the moon shone purely, was 
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not enough to dispel drowsiness, although we 
went out and walked there. Neither was an 
ancient kettle of a grand piano, whereto we each 
set ourselves in rotation, but from which we 
succeeded in bringing only the most distracted 
discords ; — I attempted a reel, but could not get 
it to come : so we said Good night ! as politely 
as sleep would allow, and went our several ways. 
On reaching the saloon, next morning, I found 
some of the ladies already at the tea-table, from 
whom I received orders to help myself to a cup 
of the liquid if I wanted it — that was Danish 
maimers in travelling : so I did my best to pour 
it out — a job not new to me. It seems Danish 
ladies, when they get upon a journey, throw oflf a 
little of the yoke that lies upon them at home : 
it is a wonder their lords allow them to go 
abroad at all to get used to such inconvenient 
fiEU3hions; most Danish gentlemen are fingerless 
enough. 

The morning was spent in walking about. The 
Little Cliff differs greatly from its larger neigh- 
bour. The chalk formation is still to be traced, 
but there are none of the pinnacles which make 
the Great Cliff remarkable : instead of these 
there is a still superior beauty of vegetation. 
Little Cliff is entirely laid out as a pleasure- 
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ground ; up and down you go through unending 
forests, delightfully intersected by walks and 
peeps of the most picturesque description ; the 
different heights divided by profound glens, which 
again are traversed by little rivulets, and they 
are diversified by pretty waterfalls ; — everything 
has the air at once of wildness and of great culti- 
vation, in the largest stream a cross, under a 
noisy cascade, marks where a knight was drowned, 
to which incident some melancholy tale hangs : 
indeed all the locality has plenty of romantic 
says. 

We went down and we went up on steep 
paths, or on staircases which here and there were 
cut out of the sides of the cliff: we made a 
long string, including guides. Then we went 
down and up again, resolved to see the whole 
domain. (N. B. I was not the only one of the 
company new to the place). Then we wandered 
by the shore on the rough beach, looking for 
stones, as the beach of Moen is said to abound 
in marine curiosities. As we did not find any- 
thing very remarkable, we each took a few of the 
pebbles that best suited our fancy, and departed 
content. I still possess some odd-shaped stones 
I picked up that day. 

And if any young lady, in the course of our 
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many peregrinations, complained of fatigue, our 
gracious hostess immediately cried shame, and 
told how, when she was young, she used to run 
up and down mountains for days together, and 
was never tired ; but these were degenerate days. 
But she was told that all elderly people said that ; 
and, indeed, I am assured, the individuals of that 
morning's, excursion will say the same thing to 
their daughters and their daughters' companions 
thirty years hence. 

We returned home from Moen the same even- 
ing, traversing the road and crossing the ferry by 
which we had come the day before, and so seeing 
all the Danish Highlands with an absence of only 
one night. 

One morning I drove with the Lady Baroness 
and some other ladies to see a tumulus or Giant's 
Chamber, on a remote part of the estate. It had 
been opened and excavated a few years previously, 
and happening to be in better preservation than 
most, was looked on as a curiosity. The field in 
which it lay pertained to the " court '' of one of 
the Baron's peasants. 

We had some other business to transact, and 
were latish in reaching our destination. We 
drew up outside the court gate of the farm-house, 
and sent coachman in to. announce us. It was 
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an hour or two after mid-daj, and the *' court- 
man '' and his assistants were busy housing some 
hay or com. The peasant came out rather slug- 
gishly, doffing to the " Lady," but with litfle 
apparent frankness. 

" Good morning, Jens ! " 

" Good morning to your Grace/' 

" Fine day for harvest, this ! " 

" Fine day, your Grace ! we 're just very busy 
with our hay.'' 

" Oh ! I dare say. We have come over to see 
the warrior- mound; shall we be able to get in?" 

" Fm afraid the road through the fields is not 
safe for the carriage just now ; we have been 
leading in ; and it is too far for your Grace 
to walk." 

" Oh ! I dare say the road will do very weU. 
We '11 try it at any rate, if you will open your 
gates, and let us through." 

"I have not thought lately that the mound 
is so secure as it used to be. Some of the stones 
seem loose ; it would be dangerous to go in, 
your Grace!" 

" Well, at all events, we may see the outside, 
if you will open the gates and let us through." 

The good fellow made some more objections, 
but they were of no avail. I could not conceive 
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why he should be so unwilling to let us see the 
mound. I fancied it must be because he did not 
wish to spare the time from his harvest, which 
would be needful to accompany us. But this 
seemed hardly sufficient reason. All the way, 
as he trudged by the carriage across the field- 
road, which was by no means in bad condition, 
he dwelt upon the symptoms he had noticed of 
decay in the Giant Chamber, advising us strongly 
against entering it. 

We thought, however, that as it had stood at 
least a millennium, we were justified in hoping 
that it would not fall upon us that c^ay.* So 
wh^i we reached it we got down, and proceeded 
inwards. As I said, the tumulus had been opened 
a few years previously, at which time its contents 
had been all removed ; it now stood empty. The 
outside had been planted with bushes, which were 
clustering prettily up to the top. A neat paling 
encircled the whole thing, and a gate was made 
in it to lead to the entrance by a pretty gravel 
walk. The real entrance was also barricaded by 
a gate. The walks, however, and all the ground 
where the bushes grew were in a very untidy 
state ; weeds had been suffered to grow up and 
flourish, and we now perceived why the honest (?) 
peasant had been so unwilling to permit our ap- 
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* 

proacb. He had been entrusted with keeping the 
place in order, which trust he was aware he bad 
neglected, and he wished not the gracious lady 
to see it. 

We had, of course, brought lights with us, 
which were kindled when we entered. Here we 
were not obliged to crawl on hands and knees, as 
on the last occasion I had visited a '' Jette Stue.'' 
The doorway had been fully cleared out, and we 
were able to walk in upright. The interior was a 
handsome apartment, the roof of which was far 
above our heads. Otherwise there was nothing 
farther to see about it, except the extraordiixary 
size of some of the stones that composed the roof 
and walls. As regarded their giving way, there 
seemed little chance of that until an earthquake 
should shake them. But, somehow, darkness is 
very dense in those subterranean regions. Our 
candles went a very short way towards dispelling 
it ; it was impossible to get a view of the whole 
chamber at one moment. We held up the lights 
and could see one end ; we then paced a few 
steps, still holding them up, and could see the 
other. But I got a better idea of the pretensions 
of those tumuli than I could have obtained from 
my former investigation. 

By far the greater majority of tumuli in Den- 
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mark are, as yet, unopened ] in fact a mere frac- 
tion of the entire number has been invaded. 
Their contents are found to be, on the whole, so 
much of one kind as .not to reward even an- 
tiquaries for the great trouble attendant on ex- 
cavating the mounds. Besides, it is hardly 
justifiable to invade the sepulchral rest of our 
ancestors, merely for the sake of gratifying our 
curiosity. Now, that all the information has 
been derived from them, which is likely^ to be 
forthcoming, it becomes us to let the remainder 
alone, and respect the slumber of the long-de- 
parted, — ^heroes though they be, and even sur- 
rounded with hammers and battle-axes. Only in 
individual instances, when a warrior-mound is 
known or believed to be the tomb of some par- 
ticular person, or supposed to contain some pe- 
culiarly interesting relics, is it justifiable to break 
it open. 

I must acknowledge I should greatly have 
liked to try my hand at the undoing of a Jette 
Stue. There were a multitude of them on thj3 
grounds of the mansion where I was then a visiter. 
I was told it was no joke to do so single-handed 
and alone. Some person of the neighbourhood 
(a schoolmaster, I believe), had obtained permis- 
sion to attempt it. He went every morning for 
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many weeks with spade and pickaxe, and wrought 
laboriously all day, but never succeeded in making 
any impression. He did not even find the en- 
trance. At length he gave it up in disgust. 

It is not so easy to obtain the assistance of the 
country people, and without them it is impossible 
to effect anything. The peasants have all an 
idea that it is unlucky to disturb a warrior- 
mound. Perchance they are not far wrong. If 
a courtman himself lends a hand in breaking one 
open on his own farm, his crops are sure to fail, 
and many other things to go wrong. In fact, for 
that year, his whole industry will be cursed. 
Many stories are told to confirm the truth of this. 

There was once a King Hjarne who was driven 
from his throne, and wandered long from island 
to island, in deep poverty. After visiting Samsii 
he arrived at Hjam-island, then overgrown with 
forest. Disguised as a salt -boiler, and covered 
with filth, he reached the king^s palace, where no- 
body recognised him. He took the lowest place 
at table, and did not utter a word. The king 
commanded him to cleanse himself, on which he 
was recognized by the many wounds he had on 
his body. Thereupon the king, his great enemy, 
slew him ; and he was buried with his men on 
the island which was named after him. There 
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are still thirty oblong stone heaps to be seen on 
the island, forming a circle round a larger one in 
the centre, in which latter King Hjarne is buried. 
Some years ago it happened that a bull, poking 
with his horns in the soil about the mound, ex- 
posed a mighty sword, which a peasant on the 
island found and took home with him. But from 
that time forward there was no quiet in his house, 
— everything went wrong, so that he was forced 
to replace the sword in the mound. Since that 
time no one has been daring enough to molest 
the king in his tomb. 

In this legend it will be noticed that a bull 
was the chief offender, yet that was not enough 
to protect the peasant from punishment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

So to Care*8 copse I came, and there got through, 

With much ado. 

George Herbert. 

The Danish language is rich in old ballads: 
they call them " Warrior - Songs/' or "Giant- 
Songs,'* (KaBmpeviser.) They are, of course, of 
much the same antiquity as our own Border bal- 
lads and other ditties of that kind ; but Denmark 
is singularly rich in them. The absolute number 
is greater than ours. 

Before I left Copenhagen to go into the coun- 
try, I had had much pleasure in reading some 
collections of these old warrior-songs. It had 
particularly interested me to find a remarkable 
likeness between the Danish and Scottish. This 
likeness has struck others besides myself. But, 
independent of all such similarities, the Danish 
ballads are in themselves very interesting. They 
convey a lively impression of the land's early his- 
tory ; they present a series of most graphic pictures 
of people's doings at that time. The beauty of 
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their structure is very great, Altogether I had 
read with avidity such collections of ballads as I 
could lay my hands over j and it seemed to me 
that I failed to find much in modern Danish 
poetry equal to those efiusions of the elder bards. 

But I was constantly assured that all the col- 
lections and editions I had met with were very 
inferior. It seems there exists no good complete 
edition of Danish ballads. All the old ones are 
careless and uncritical, aud the more modem 
are incomplete. 

Indeed it was not possible for any former edi- 
tion to approach correctness, inasmuch as the 
compilers had generally neglected the only means 
to attain it. From the nature of the case, the 
true way to obtain a proper collection is to take 
them down from the lips of the peasantry. Bal- 
lads were not pnmarily committed to writing ; 
their very purport was to be communicated orally, 
and in consequence to be handed down tradition- 
ally ; and one may add, that they never can be 
appreciated in their perfection if they are known 
only from books. Ballads must be heard, not 
read ; I may also add that they must be sung, 
not said. 

Now, in the course of time, many ballads had 
been committed to writing, and these were ulti- 
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matolj printed. A few of verbal communication 
might also be added accidentallj, but editors did 
not give themselves much pains to procure fiurther 
supplies. Errors, too, of a modemizmg nature 
crept in abundantly. 

It was not till within a few years that the 
attention of literary men was really turned to 
this subject. It became manifest that a vast 
number of ballads were known by the peasantiy 
in the more rural districts, of which no copies 
were to be had in writing. It was much to be 
feared that many had altogether disappeared in 
the course of ages ; and it was evident, that if not 
timeously rescued, the remainder might likewise 
speedily disappear; so individuals set about to 
bestir themselves. Learned men and women soon 
began to hang on the lips of all the old wives in 
the kingdom, and reverently to commit to paper 
what fell from said lips. In the course of a few 
years much has been effected, though doubtless 
much still remains to be done. The political dis- 
turbances, meantime, have interfered sadly with 
the completion of such projects. 

The man, whose name in recent years has been 
most closely connected with the subject of Danish 
Kaempeviser, is Svend Grundtvig, son of the more 
celebrated Grundtvig. In very early life he com- 
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menced to occupy himself almost exclusively with 
such departments of literature. Acquiring con- 
siderable familiarity with the English language, he 
achieved a translation of a ixumber of Scottish 
ballads, in order to make his countrymen familiar 
with the similar productions of other lands. His 
skill in this department became so great as to 
attract the attention of some men of like pursuits. 
He published some years ago a " Specimen of Old 
Ballads,"" with a dissertation of his own on the 
subject. He showed that what were already in 
the hands of people, were not worthy to be called 
correct versions of their forefathers' songs, and that 
there were ^ multitude equally beautiful, entirely 
unknown ta most educated persons. He was in 
the design of editing a complete collection of 
Danish ballads, when the war broke out and laid 
a veto on all such undertakings. Since peace 
returned, however, the matter has been reverted 
to, and, aided by the Danish Literary Society, he 
was in the act of preparing his work when I left 
Denmark. As he had joined the army, he would 
have had no time for any such proceedings, had 
he not obtained a furlough, with permission to 
reside in Copenhagen while the work was progress- 
ing. Whether it has yet appeared I know not. 
It was no very easy matter, — perhaps one may 
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say it was an impossibility — to produce a collec* 
tioD of songs of this kind that should pretend to 
completeness. Where the ballads have to be 
gathered from individual peasants, it seems a veij 
easy thing for some to escape the ears of the 
keenest hunter. Unless each individual in the 
kingdom were applied to, it would be impassible 
to affirm that every ballad in existence was ob- 
tained : and this were not so easy to effect. Nay, 
if this were also indubitably done, there might 
still be stanzas which some one had not chosen to 
repeat ; but this is, perhaps, putting the case 
extremely. 

Unquestionably, considerable steps towards per- 
fection have been made; — the spirited young 
editor, naturally himself unable to traverse the 
whole kingdom, has been in the habit of employ- 
ing scouts — persons of education and zeal in the 
matter— to take down every ballad, or fragment 
of a ballad, that they might hear. In most dis- 
tricts he was, in one way or other, able to secure 
some such coadjutor, who in most cases might be 
a clergyman, in others a male or female member 
of the noblesse or gentry ; or, in fact, any one 
willing and able to perform the duty required. 

During my residence at Baron S 's hos- 

pitable seat, I had much talk on the theme of the 
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old warrior songs ; I was told some of the pea- 
santry on the estate possessed large stores of such 
lore, and had furnished sundry contributions to 
the new work of Svend Grundtvig ; that, indeed, 
here as well as everywhere, such persons were 
dying fast out ; that the gift of the mothers in 
this respect did not communicate themselves to 
their daughters ; but that there still were a few 
individuals (all women of course) who could sing, 
for days together, long ditties of by-gone centu- 
ries to the delectation of their auditors. One 
of the ladies of the family had interested her- 
self greatly in the matter, and had cultivated 
the acquaintance of these melodious women ; — 
she had written out several previously unknown 
ballads from their song — at the same time she 
told me it was needful to have a good deal of 
patience in the pursuit, for the good wives ex- 
pected everything they sang to be taken down in 
like manner, whereas, in point of fact, they 
naturally often laboured through a long ballad, 
every stanza of which was quite familiar to their 
listener. But if she showed less interest in one 
she already knew than in one she grasped at as 
a novelty, then, very likely, they would sing no 
more. Thus, whatever it might happen tq be, 
new or old, good, bad, or indifierent, all had to be 
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committed to paper indiscriminatelj ; a task cer- 
tainly trying to the patience of the most zealous 
literary antiquarian. 

It is to be regretted there should be any chance 
of those female epic-preservers dying out. It is so 
pleasant to come now and then upon one in an 
out-of-the-way cottage ! and their influence upon 
the rising generation cannot well be overrated. 
As a means of fostering that principle of nation- 
ality which at the present day is everywhere so 
much valued, it is evidently stronger than most 
others, because more natural — less forced. Cer- 
tainly, the preserving of historic-patriotic lore in 
the brains and mouths of the mothers of the men 
of a land, is a more likely way to enkindle a 
patriotic fire ia the men's hearts, thaa the entrost- 
ing of such lore to the keeping of books. At the 
same time, how is this to be done 1 Ay ! there's 
the rub. Certainly, not by encouraging young 
women to get ballads by heart, &c. It is diffi- 
cult, when a custom is dying a natural death, to 
revive it by external applications ; and it is also 
difficult to make print answer the end of maternal 
voices. It is odd enough that nationality and 
patriotism, and such like, should be struggling so 
violently into life at a time when there is nothing 
for them to feed on ; — it is almost melancholy, this 
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resuscitating of old nationalities by an upside- 
down process that, can in the long run do nothing 
but deceive people at first, and open their eyes 
much too widely afterwards ; — it is almost melan- 
choly that people should be deceived at all. ^ 

But I must return to my ballad-singing and 
printing. Let us print them, surely ; let us print 
all our forefather's doings, even though we should 
never arrive at the consciousness that we ou^elves 
are living, and might still much more be living, a 
life of our own. Could not one sometimes be 
struck with the fancy, what would it have been 
like had those forefathers of five centuries ago 
occupied themselyes always with what their pre- 
decessors of another half-millennium had been 
about ? How would it have been, had they not at 
all lived for their time and for futurity ? Should 
we then have had anything to know about them 1 
But let it not be thought I undervalue the know- 
ledge of those splendid times. 

One evening, when we were out taking a walk, 
we stopped to chat with a good- wife at the door 
of a cottage, not far from the gate of the avenue. 
She was engaged in administering some correction 
to an unruly child who was lustily roaring forth 
his disapprobation of her measures. When, how- 
ever, she heard the voices of the gracious ladies, 
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she instantly let the boy alone, and came out 
curtseying and smiling, almost apologizing for her 
violence towards a future Daneman. She was in 
full holiday costume, probably because she had 
got the work of the day over, and was resolved to 
have an evening's fine ladyism. She was, indeed, 
very brilliant, in white cap and red ribbons and 
other parti-coloured vestures. 

" What think you of this specimen of our Da- 
nish peasant-women "i " said the lady baroness. I 
could not but own it dazzled me ; and the good 
matron, overhearing quite well what we said, 
smiled, and looked far from displeased. 

It was explained to her that I was a gentleman 
from a foreign country, come hither to admire 
their old Denmark, which design she see^^ed to 
think reasonable. At the same time she was 
asked whether she would not sing us an old bal- 
lad, that the stranger might also hear how finely 
Danish peasant-women could sing. — "She would 
be most happy ! Would the gracious lords and 
ladies step in-doors ? She would sing to them in 
her room." " No, we must be going home ; couldn't 
she walk quietly on with us, and sing as she 
went ? '' To this she acceded, calling on a neigh- 
bour to look after her house, whereon plucking 
a stocking upon the wires from beneath her apron, 
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she stuck the worsted ball into a little pocket for 
the purpose, and began to knit with all her might, 
and tune her voice. While these preparations 
were going forward, I was advertised that this 
was one of the " ballad- women " of the neighbour- 
hood, one with a pleasant voice, although not so 
deep in the literature as some others. 

Danish, German, Swedish, and, I suppose, all 
other foreign peasant-women, are much in the 
habit of knitting as they walk. When they have 
a road of twenty miles before them, they manage 
to get a good bit of their stocking done. They 
usually have a^ little round pocket attached to 
their apron for the ball. 

We walked on and soon entered the avenue, 
and our good woman walked by our side, singing 
all the while. She sang a long narrative of love 
and its trials among high-born knights and ladies, 
quite as syn\patbizingly, to all seeming, as if she 
had herself been one. The concerns of the great 
are entered into by the humble without the slight- 
est appearance of envy — at least so long as the 
latter are not meddled with. When those hero- 
songs were composed, the beings of whom they 
chiefly treat looked upon themselves, and were 
looked on by others, as almost a superior set of 
existences ; yet even then the common people 
delighted in them. 
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So we sauntered onwards, and our songstress 
moved by our side, ever singing in her gentle 
voice a ditty that, by the time it reached the 
twentieth or thirtieth verse, began to grow mono^ 
tonous as to the tone. The melody was suA- 
ciently simple, and, doubtless, as old as the words* 
It had a slight cast of the wildness almost insepsr 
rable from folk-music; but on the whde the 
ballad airs are not in general so original as other 
kinds of Danish popular music. It seems as if it 
had not been designed that the melody should be 
too attractive, lest it might draw off the attention 
from the words which would appear always to 
have been the chief point in a ballad. But there 
is usually something very pleasing in the suitable- 
ness of the aira to the stories. 

I was disposed to marvel at the powers of wind 
our peasant-woman possessed, which could enable 
her to sing uninterruptedly for so long a time, 
walking all the while, and plying her fingers be- 
sides. When she came to the end of her first 
ballad she scarcely paused to take breath, but 
commenced a second forthwith. This latter was 
not ended until we had reached the door-steps. 
We thanked her for her entertainment, and I 
doubt not she thought herself very well rewarded 
when she was directed to betake herself to the 
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housekeeper's room and have some tea. It is 
always a privilege for denizens of the cottages to 
spend an hour, or an evening, with the house- 
keeper, to see what is going forward in the great 
house, and partake of some more delicate refresh- 
ments than are to be had in their own kitchens ; 
but more particularly is this the case when they 
are invited by the lady of the manor herself. 
Then it is something to talk of aftenvards among 
their neighbours. 

And as to myself, I was much gratified by this 
novel way of enjoying a walk. 

As I both felt and expressed much interest in 
this pastime of hearing those good women chant 
their national history, care was taken that I should 
have farther opportunity. There was a woman 
who lived in a far-off comer of the barony, who 
bore the character of being the most deeply versed 
in this literature of any my friends were ac- 
quainted with. Much had been said about pay- 
ing her a visit, or getting her to come to display 
her gifts in our circle, but one day had passed 
over after another without " anything coming out 
of* our plans, as the Danes say. At length it 
came to the last day but one which I was to spend 
in this pleasant abode, and, as there was to be 
company the following day, it was evident to me 
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mixed with a little rice-flour, or some such thick- 
ening substance. It is very much used in sum- 
mer as a sweet dish ; and I never met with the 
stranger who did not aver he learned to like it 
the very first day. It is one of the national 
dishes which I am sure would meet with universal 
fEivour into whatever other country it might be 
imported. 

Now a dishful of this currant jelly, as I said, 
we were to take with us as a little gift to sweeten 
and clear the throat of our songstress. Such pre- 
sents from such quarters are much valued by the 
peasantry, who in no country can prepare deli- 
cacies of the kind as well as the cook at the great 
house. It was also settled I should take care of 
the rodgrod, for the baroness was fond of driving, 
and I was unacquainted with the roads, and must 
have stood in constant need of direction. But 
the rodgrod was not quite cool ; it had been made 
that day, and was far from being either cold or 
thick, so I found I must carry it carefully. Lay- 
ing my plaid across my knees I made an artificial 
lap, and disposed of it as softly as I could. 

We had a fine drive of some miles — it was a 
bright evening, and the air was cool. We could 
not but comment upon it, familiar as fine even- 
ings are to most people. When we had left a 
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few miles upon the highwaj behind, it b^an to 
seem time to turn into the road that led to the 
cottage we were in search of. But it was some 
time since the lady had been there, and she had 
forgotten the exact way. There went a side-road 
to the left — ^' I think this is it,*" she said ; bat a 
boy who was passing, and whom we asked, said 
that was not the way. Nevertheless, we did not 
believe him ; he wanted the aspect of traiMul- 
ness. 

The road into which we now turned was in- 
deed a very bad one ; it seemed as if nothing but 
wagons, heavy laden, had been there before, and 
as if the holes and ruts they had made in tiie 
mud had suddenly congealed into the hard ridges 
and furrows through which we had now to plough 
our way. I found it wanted some skill to keep 
the rodgrod in right balance : at every jolt of 
the vehicle it threatened to slip over one or other 
side of the vessel. By and by we passed a few 
cottages, which rather confirmed us in the belief 
that we were right, and the mere fact of their 
presence prevented us asking any of their inmates 
for direction. 

We drove slowly on and left the cottages be- 
hind ; the road rather improved in quality but 
lost in quantity, which means that the ruts began 
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to disappear, fthile the way itself got narrower. 
We did not rightly know what to make of these 
phenomena, particularly as we were coming into 
a r^on that seemed densely wooded on both 
sides, where few human habitations could be. 
When, therefore, we came to a point where the 
road again branched off in two directions. We 
rather chose the arm that went to the right, which 
was the most likely to bring us back to the high- 
way from which we had wandered. This branch 
went off at a very sharp angle, and it required 
some dexterity, as I could see, to turn the vehicle 
on the extremely narrow way, fenced in on both 
sides by prickly furze and bushes which did their 
best to conceal two treacherous ditches. The 
bushes became more troublesome as we advanced. 
It seemed all that the horse could do to push his 
way betwixt them, and was, consequently, much 
more difficult for the gig that he dragged after 
him, and particularly painful for the two Chris- 
tians in it. Indeed we were like to be torn from 
our seats among briars and thorns. We were 
forcing our way where it was pretty evident not 
many conveyances had been before ; and, cer- 
tainly, it could not be the road people went to 
hear the woman sing. I proposed jumping out to 
ascertain whither we were going,— a measure that 
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could not have been of much use, for it was mani- 
fest we must proceed before we could turn, — ^but 
just as I was going. to carry my design into execu- 
tion, we suddenly emerged from our narrow path 
into a wood, where the path suddenly ceased 
altogether. 

It was a blank fincile to our expedition ; but 
it is wonderful how unwilling people are to give 
up a cherished project, and our project had beea 
to go straight on, and by no means to wheel 
about. Although in so hopeless and prospectless 
a position, we resolved to go on. There was no 
vestige now of any road or path whatsoever; 
but, by dint of skilful driving, our gig floundered 
over roots of trees, and stumps, and stones, with- 
out upsetting. We proceeded right into the heart 
of the wood— until eventually we owned it must 
be given up. The shadows of evening had been 
falling for some time, but they were nothing to 
the shadows of the mighty beeches. We had 
arrived at the centre of the plantation ; the trees 
grew peculiarly thick, and their trunks stood so 
near one another that we were almost jammed up 
between them, and certainly quite unable to turn 
the vehicle. The darkness was almost that of 
night — the most perplexing circumstance, for 
every moment would only make it darker still ; 
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and there were our horse and gig in a thicket 
where never horse and gig had been before, and 
we obliged to provide for them. They were at 
that moment an incumbrance. 

The sun had set a few moments before we en- 
tered thfe forest, and a glorious setting he had 
accomplished. Ere we bethought ourselves of our 
next proceedings, we could not but sit a few mo- 
ments to consider the magnificence of the western 
heavens. The whole side of the sky was a sea of 
crimson. From the horizon it rose of the deepest 
dye, until it trembled into the blue light of even- 
ing at the meridian, passing through a succession 
of delightful shades upon its way. Over the 
whole was the quivering air of an autumn evening, 
making one realize the undulatory theory of light. 
As we beheld the whole gorgeous play of Nature 
through the network of forest trunks, and felt the 
dark covering over our heads contrasting with the 
rich colour outside, we were obliged to confess it 
was quite worth while to have come into the forest 
to enjoy that sunset, even if the adventure itself 
had been otherwise unpleasant instead of amusing. 
We looked at it in silence until the shadows had 
fallen even thicker than they were before. 

Then I begged the Baroness to look after my 
dish of rodgrod until I should have returned from 
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a small reconnoitring expedition. I dived thronj^ 
the wood at random in a different direction firom 
the one in which we had come, a direction that 
turned out to be the luckiest I could have taken. 
To my surprise I had not gone many yards before 
I came to a high fence with a hedge upon the top 
of it, and on the other side of the fence an excel- 
lent public road. I just knew enough of the loca- 
lity to be certain this was the highway we had 
unwarily abandoned when we first turned down 
the byroad. But how to get back to it was the 
query : it was not to be thought of that we should 
retrace all the deplorable way we had come, and 
then be no nearer our destination tlian we had 
been half an hour before, with our farther pro- 
gress still to be inquired out. But to prevent our 
getting from the wood to the highway, there was 
the earthen fence ^several feet in height, with the 
hedge above it, and, worse still, a deep wide ditch 
beyond. Over these obstructions it was mani* 
festly impossible to jump with a horse and gig. 

Scrambling myself across the barriers, I got 
upon the road, and set about anxiously to look 
either for human dwelling or human being. After 
I had gone a very little way, I, saw the former, but 
when I applied my fingers to the door, I could ob- 
tain no answer. I knocked again and again, and 
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grew most impatient, but still produced no eflfect. 
Returning from the cottage to the road, I at length 
in the distance saw a man, towards whom I gladly 
hastened. I hailed him while yet some way off : 
he turned round. 

" Which is the way to Ole Jensen's cottage 1" 

" The gentleman must go so far along the road 
here, then turn to the right, then — '' 

" Yes, friend, but I have no time to talk about 
it," quoth I again, " I want you to come if you 
can and help us. One of the Baronesses from the 
chateau is sitting in a gig in the middle of the 
wood, and can neither get backwards nor forwards, 
and I want to know whether you could show us 
any near way out. We are going to Ole Jensen's." 

The man, who was a, day-labourer, looked asto-r 
nished. but, laying down his implements, he fol- 
lowed me in the deepest silence, while I led the 
way to where I had come from. In the wood I 
found all as I had left it. Th^ man satisfied him- 
self at a glance that it was, indeed, one of his 
gracious feudal ladies; whereupon, taking the 
horse's head, he reverently turned him about, 
retracing part of the way we had come, but soon 
turned in another direction, by which means he 
brought the gig into another byway that led 
out upon the public road. We had to beat up 
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the quarters of the forester, as it was a private 
drive with a gate at either end. The forester 
had retired for the night, and grumbled rather 
loud when our guide shouted through the window 
for him to come forth. 

" No conveyance had leave to pass that way ; 
it was not a thoroughfare.'* 

" Yes, but this was — " here our guide s voice 
sank so low that we could not hear him. It had, 
however, the. effect of right soon bringing out the 
woodman with his key and his best bow. He 
advanced and unlocked the gate, and we turned 
upon the highway again, the two men pointing out 
Ole Jensen's house, which was now within a few 
hundred yards. We wished them good night, re- 
turning sincere thanks for the assistance they had 
afforded. But we were not yet quite done with 
them. 

Rejoiced to be once more on an even way, less 
attention was paid to charioteering than had been 
the case while among the ruts and tree roots. I 
still held my rodgrod, which I had resumed the 
care of on regaining the wood. We began to 
comment a little upon our adventure, laughing the 
while, and comparing it with sundry other events 
of like nature. Altogether, although it had be- 
lated us, we found it more matter of congratula- 
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tion than of regret. Our farther progress to the 
balladwoman's necessarily involved our again de- 
parting from the public road. The cottage lay 
about a hundred yards from the highway, at the 
head of a lane. The lane was accessible only by a 
bridge that led across a very wide and deep ditch, 
by which the highway here was bordered. The 
bridge was no wider than absolutely needful, and 
was altogether undefended by walls or parapets 
— a mere crossing for small carts, without any 
extra conveniences of any kind. 

Now chatting heedlessly, without the slightest 
supposition that there could befall us a mischance 
on so comparatively plain a path, we were turning 
round to go into the lane, but the noble and fair 
charioteer misreckoned the bending. Paying no 
attention to the horse, she was speaking about the 
woman we were going to see, and about mediaeval 
poetry in general (the two subjects being closely 
connected). It was, indeed, natural to think we 
had surmounted our difficulties for the evening. 
But I perceived all of a sudden that our turning 
was too sharp. Just as I was going to exclaim, 
" Your grace, we shall be in the ditch !" down 
went one wheel, and over we toppled. 

I was downraost — so far, well ; but I was so 
much occupied in taking care of the rodgrod, that I 
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could think of nothiDg else for some time. I had 
prided mjself so much on having brought it so far 
in safety, that I could not think of having it 
destroyed quite near the woman's house. Ere I 
myself sprang out, I carefully flung the dish with 
my plaid under it upon the bank. Then I jumped 
after it, and helped the Baroness upon terra firma. 
The gig was not overturned ; one wheel merely 
had sunk into the ditch, and destroyed the ha- 
lancOy and prevented our getting any farther. 
Ere we had quitted our seats, the whip had been 
vigorously applied to the horse, in the hope that 
he might be able to drag the gig out of the hole ; 
but he only kicked and leaped, without doing any 
good, and it was clear he must be unharnessed. 
Luckily the two men who had already been of 
use were still at the gate through which we had 
just come, and were attracted by the noise of the 
horse. We begged them to extricate the whole 
affair from its present position, while we went on 
to Ole Jensen's. The rodgrod was quite unin-* 
jured, whereat I was veritably glad, though the first 
remark made to me was, " I could not think why 
you did not get out at once.'' Indeed, I had been 
too much preoccupied. 

We found our good-wife at home, but by no 
means in the guise of an artiste. She was in the 
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cowhouse, looking after the night-wants of her 
" creatures." It was a poor cottage, from what I 
could see of it in the dark. Our. visit caused 
some surprise and confusion. The mistress came 
tripping across the dunghill, wondering to see 
folks entering her solitary premises at that late 
hour of evening. But her welcome was cordial. 
" Oh, it 's your grace ! well ! I sonaehow almost 
thought it was your grace ! it is really your 
grace ! I am so delighted to see your grace ! " 
The next question was as to how we had come ; a 
natural one, for it was not likely we had walked 
the whole way. Then she let us into her recep- 
tion-room, and I deposited my armful, which 
brought about much thanksgiving. Then we told 
the real object of our visit. She was not troubled 
with shyness ; she would be delighted to sing. 
"Would we be seated?" But we told her we 
should greatly prefer sitting in the garden. Then 
she bade her daughter carry down two chairs, if 
we would be so polite as to follow. She herself 
hastily cleansed her hands, and was soon ready. 
She did not keep us long waiting. 

• We took our seats in the garden. It was a 
very pretty one, enclosed with trees, and sloping 
down from the cottage. There was a good dis- 
play of . sundry bright-coloured flowers, which 
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denoted inhabitants of taste. We insisted upon 
our hostess also sitting, which she did after some 
protestations. She got out a low stool, and took 
her place upon it. By this time it was quite 
night; the twilight had almost altogether de- 
parted, and the moon was up shining mildlj over 
the trees. It was a joung moon, and she wa£( 
about to go down. 

" Now begin," was the order. So the song- 
stress began in the low voice peculiar to Danish 
ballad-singers ; it seemed as if she was hum- 
ming to her children after they had gone to bed. 
But, by and by, feeling herself in the open air, 
she increased in strength, and let out her voice 
very respectably. She sang one ballad after 
another. And it was right pleasant to sit out id 
the night and the moonshine, and hearken to her. 
She sang, for instance, the very favourite tale of 
Danish tradition about Sir Asser Ryg, how he 
was married to the Lady Inge, and how they 
lived in a grand castle, and were much beloved 
by their dependants. And how, because the 
parish church was in a state of sad dilapidation, 
Sir Asser took in hand, of his great liberality, to 
build a new one to the glory of God. But ere the 
new church was finished, it was needful for Sir 
Asser to leave his castle and his young wife who 
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was then blest with the hope of offspring, in order 
to depart to the wars. Before he went, he laid 
injunctions upon his spouse to be sure to finish 
the church he had begun, and, in the event of 
her being delivered of a boy, to consummate the 
edifice with a handsome tower, in order that, on 
his return, he might know, while yet at a distance, 
whether he had received an heir to his name 
and titles. If the child should prove a girl, 
a simple spire was to be erected in place of a 
tower. Sir Asser departed, and remained long 
away; and when he at length was discharged, 
and returned with his followers to Slagelse, when 
he reached the top of the eminence from which 
he could first obtain a view of his domains, — lo ! 
the new church handsomely completed, and two 
splendid towers surmounting it ! The Lady Inge 
had been delivered of twin sons. And one of 
these sbns afterwards was the celebrated Arch- 
bishop Absolon, the most powerful prelate that 
ever wielded the crozier in Scandinavia. The 
other was Sir Esben Snare. 

This tale the ballad-woman chanted in her 
own quiet way, while one was carried quite back 
to the time when it had all lately taken place, 
and the ditty was newly composed. She sang 
another ancient piece, and then, by special re- 
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quest she favoured us with one sjbe had herself 
composed. It seemed she was not only a per- 
former, but an author, and the art of ballading 
was not yet quite extinct in Denmark. We com- 
plimented her upon her composition, and it was 
evident she received our remarks with great satis- 
faction. There was a spice of self-conceit in the 
good woman ; but her knowledge of her " sub- 
ject ^' was surprising, as was evinced by some dis- 
course we held when she had done singing. She 
took great interest in the book Mr. Grundtvig 
was going to publish. 

I believe she would willingly have sung all 
night, but we were obliged to betake ourselves 
homewards. The gig had been fished out of the 
ditch by the two men, and brought up by them to 
the cottage door, where it now stood. The hoirse 
looked a little ashamed, as if he thought he had 
been to blame for some of our mischances. We 
thanked our musical hostess, and she thanked us 
in return. Then we drove home in the fine clear 
evening, though rather later than we had de- 
signed, yet much gratified with our expedition. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Man har jo dog et Slags Samvittighed I 

Oehl£nschlaoer. 

In dreaming about by day, and driving about 
by night, with pleasant conversation at all times, 
the weeks might have passed entirely unnoticed. 
I got acquainted with many people, some of whom 
were very agreeable. I heard plenty of good 
music, for there were those in the house who ex- 
celled in performing. And in this fashion three 
weeks ran inand ran out. 

It was needful I should go. I had received an- 
other kind invitation from a clergyman, only a few 
miles off, to pay him a visit. I had met him but 
twice, besides being once at his house, and again 
felt some diflSculty about invading an already 
peaceful family with a presence that might possi- 
bly not add to its happiness. I had, indeed, freely 
accepted invitations before, until mayhap people 
thought I had no delicacy about it ; and, if they 
thought so, I must own appearances were against 
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me. But I was not so hardened as might be sup- 
posed ; I had many scruples, and took so long to 
make up my mind in this instance that the cler- 
gyman believed I did not wish or intend to avail 
myself of his invitation. I wished only too 
earnestly, but as OehlenschlSger says— 

'' After all, one has a kind of conscience,'* 

and I hesitated seriously whether I should go or 
no. I was marvellously desirous to behold the 
existence and activities of a gifted and laborious 
country pastor, as I knew this one to be, — to see 
his proceedings among his people, and his life in 
his own Christian home ; but I did not know how 
far I might be justified in intruding, even though 
asked, into this house. At length I made up my 
mind that I might surely go for a few days at all 
events, which would make me better acquainted 
with things as they were, and that I could come 
away as soon I chose, if I thought myself at all an 
incumbrance. Wisely resolved! Here, again, I 
was destined to form the closest friendship, and 
to extend this my first visit to a sojourn of six 
weeks. 

One forenoon I drove across to M , a drive 

of but five English miles. I had intimated two 
days before that I was coming. I received a hearty 
welcome from the hospitable clergyman and the 
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affectionate relative who presided over the affairs 
of his house, and who combined with the most 
thoughtful provision for the wants of the body a 
degree of mental culture that was a great orna- 
ment to the dwelling. It was not possible for me 
to be loqg within the doors without discerning that 
it was not merely an abode of " peace and plenty " 
(though these elements were evident enough), but 
that it was also an abode where intellectual ele- 
vation pervaded all the air, and where a spiritual 
Christian life was the aim of its inhabitants. It 
was peculiarly agreeable to partake at once of 
the thoroughly intellectual life of the place. 

Otherwise, existence at this " priest-court^^ 
(Praestegaard) did not differ much from that in 
which I had shared anywhere else in Denmark. 
The first evening of my stay we had a carriage air- 
ing, as we had had everywhere else. When we 
had dined, the pastor said he must first look after 
his reapers. He had been busy all day with his 
sermon for. Sunday, and had not yet been out to 
see how harvest was progressing ; after that we 
should drive a little. We soon followed him to 
the fields. The harvest was nearly over. 

" P has only his Mrter now to see after," 

said his sister. 

Now it happened that I had not a right con- 
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ception of the meaning of the word ^rter. I fan- 
cied it was the last of the grain, of whatever kind 
it might chance to be, though whence I -had got 
this unlucky idea I am not able to tell. When we 
reached the first field, in order to say something, 
I remarked, pointing to a number of barley stacks 
that were left standing upon it, *^ these are the 
Artery are they not V It was an unfortunate 
question. I was met by a merry laugh, while the 
real object that the substantive was meant to ex^ 
press was afterwards shown me in another field. It 
turned out Mrter was the Danish for peasey which 
indeed it was stupid in me to have forgotten. But 
I never heard the last of my blunder, which they 
wovM attribute, not to ignorance of the language, 
but to ignorance of rural matters. 

As I said, we had a long drive after our saunter 
upon the fields, — a drive in an open Holstein car- 
riage, which sort of conveyance I began about this 
time to form a peculiar liking to, and which I 
should be glad to import into our own country aa 
one of the most social vehicles for pic-nics and rural 
expeditions of all kinds. I do not wonder at the 
aifection of the Danes for driving in Holsteins. 
Even in winter I find them thoroughly agreeable, 
somewhat resembling sledges. When the person i^ 
sufficiently wrapped up — and Danes know how to 
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wrap — no inconvenience from cold can be expe- 
riencedy nnless one have a weak chest and cannot 
inhale frosty air. As to myself, I particularly en- 
joy the play of sharp keen air upon my cheeks, 
and its passage through my lips, while all the rest 
of my body is comfortably packed in skins and 
fleeces. 

But in summer, when no one can be incon- 
yenienced by the air, the mode of travelling in 
Holstein is altogether delightful. The Danes are, 
upon the whole, remarkably fond of driving. Like 
most nations who do not live among mountains, 
they rather spare their feet ; good walkers are, 
from the nature of the case, unknown in a coun- 
try which has not a hill more than five hundred 
feet in height, and particularly in the islands, the 
largest of which is only eighty miles in length. 
As to exercise on horseback, it is not uncommon, 
but of course more restricted from the cost it 
presupposes. 

What I relish in the Holstein carriages, besides 
the freedom of vision and circumspection, is their 
sociableness. During my stay at this parsonage, 
%t least as long as I was the only visiter, a 
Qolstein with two seats just sufficed for us all. 
On the front seat sat the coachman and the pas- 
tor ; on the back one " Miss " and myself. When 
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SO disposed, my reverend host could quite convex 
niently turn himself far enough in his place to sif 
sideways towards us, and with comfort take part 
in the conversation. When otherwise disposed, 
he could, without the risk of being charged with 
discourtesy, maintain his natural position, aiid 
meditate on a future sermon ; to which end he 
would sometimes cause the coachman to remain 
at home, and himself take the reins in hand. In 
this fashion, the first evening I was in the house, 
we had a long drive about a great part of the 
vicinity, until it grew night, and we returned 
home to our tea-water. 

Priest-courts in Denmark are for the most 
part of a very uniform style of architecture ; and 
as the majority of them are pretty ancient, they 
are not the most comfortable residences at the 
present day. Like all other places, they consist 
of dwelling-house and out-buildings, which, how- 
ever, are invariably in the older erections a single 
edifice, the dwelling forming one side, the kitchen 
and oflices the other three. The quantity of 
offices seems very disproportionate to the size of 
the inhabited part of the house. The courtyard 
is usually causewayed and defended from the 
public road by an archway and gate, which latter 
is carefully locked at night. The courtyard is 
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generally pretty empty, as there is room enough 
for everything connected with farm operations 
under the roof of some of the out-houses. The 
dwelling itself always possesses a very respectable 
9uite of public rooms, of which the " garden-room " 
is usually the largest and best. Indeed the ground- 
floor is often entirely used up with reception- 
rooms, consisting of garden -room, daily- room, 
dining-room, study, &c. Upstairs, the bed-rooms 
find places for themselves as well as they can. 
Behind the house is the garden. This style of 
parsonage is all but universal. It is of ancient 
date, and in recent times people seem to have 
followed their forefathers for lack of original ideas. 
But the habitation to which I had now come 
was a charming exception from the general style. 
The former priest-court had been burned down 
two years before my visit, and in its place the 
present spacious and lightsome abode had been 
erected. It was but a year old when I first saw 
it. It was of course denominated a " court " like 
its neighbours, but there was little about it to 
inspire the idea of one, unless it were the offices 
which are the principal element in the eyes of a 
Dane. Instead of the airless, shut-in aspect of 
most such places, the dwelling-house stood quite 
alone, with a clear space in front, on either side 
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of which stood two buildings in the same style 
with the principal edifice, which two were the 
offices. All this was approached by a short 
avenue. Inside the house the accommodation was 
much greater than in other Danish parsonages, 
and the ceilings much loftier^ Which last item is 
an important one. There was space enough for a 
pretty large assembly in the suite of public rooms 
which were larger and more numerous than in 
other parsonages. There was much to admire 
about the novelty of the design in a country 
where, in this matter, an all-powerful conserva- 
tism reigned despotic ; and I wish the example of 
innovation may be followed when the next par- 
sonage is consumed by fire or otherwise found 
unfit to live in. I could only find to regret a 
certain irresolution in the architecture, — a mix- 
ture of Gothic with sundry other styles that were 
not styles, — a fault very natural in the commence- 
ment of a new way of things. For true and 
beautiful specimens of modern gothic habitations, 
all our continental neighbours would require to 
inspect many of our recent English erections. I 
have times without number been surprised and 
vexed by the ignorance of friends abroad of the 
simplest principles of architecture, as well as 
annoyed at the complacency with which they 
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would regard the most horrid abortions and 
masonic mixtures, 

A parish minister in Denmark is called a 
"priest." Why this ill-sounding name should 
have been preserved in Scandinavia, when rejected 
by other Protestant countries, it might be hard to 
explain. But such is the fact ; and all things of 
or belonging to the clergyman are called the 
priest's ; for instance, a priest-coat for a pulpit- 
gown, a priest-court for a parsonage. But in 
talking to a clergyman, the word pcLstor is gene- 
rally substituted, although in speaking of him, you 
say the priest. 

The Danish priests are in general very well 
provided for. Their incomes are larger than 
those of protestant parish ministers in the Ger- 
man churches ; altogether, their ways and manner 
of living are very diiferent. There is, indeed, a con- 
siderable variation between the value of livings in 
Denmark, some being much better than others ; 
but, on the whole, there is a good deal of compa- 
rative wealth among the clergy, 

A considerable reverence also is shown the 
clergy by their flocks, at least by the pea- 
sants. Among them the priest is a very great 
man ; in many instances, where the relation is par- 
ticularly good, his word is quite law. I cannot say 
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that in general that respect is exhibited towards 
the clergy by the noblesse^ which is due from the 
latter to the former. Until within recent times, 
many of the parish clergy were the humble ser- 
yants of the landed proprietors. This is now 
pretty well abolished, since patronage has been 
entirely taken out of the hands of the nobles, 
and placed solely in the crown ; but for some 
time still it is natural to expect that the evil 
results of the old system will linger about. The 
right of patronage by private individuals was 
often fearfully abused ; tutors being put into 
livings as a reward of their services — services of 
various kinds, and sometimes of a very doubtful 
nature. The consequence came to be, that in 
many instances, the men who held the cure of 
souls, were evermore at the beck of the lords of 
the soil. To this day it is often amusing, or 
rather deplorable, to witness the overbearing be- 
haviour of some wealthy nobleman towards the 
poor fellow who officiates in the church, and the 
latter's obsequiousness. At the same time this 
is not very common now ; and there are, on the 
other hand, notable instances where the clergy- 
man has all along understood how to make him- 
self respected, and how to exact seemly honour 
from high and low. I had, at this period, the 
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pleasure of being daily witness to the life and 
conversation of a pastor who received from all 
ranks, as his natural right, the homage due to the 
dignified exercise of his high calling. 

Besides the priests, there are in the rural parts 
dsans. To every ten or twenty parishes there is 
one dean or provost, as the word provst has 
sometimes been translated. The dean is, at the 
same time, minister of a parish. His occupations 
are numerous, and said to be very troublesome, 
ye^ he receives no extra salary ! The sole pecu- 
niary advantage he enjoys over other clergymen 
is the right to the richest living in his circuit, if 
it be vacant — thus, the dignity is not always 
accepted by the individual to whom it may be 
offered ; and it is sometimes difficult to get a 
dean at all. The rank is the only inducement, 
and it is counterbalanced by a prodigious amount 
of busiuess, so that the post is generally accepted 
and filled up by men of a very public spirit. 

In former times deans and their families were 
looked upon as the only portion of the clergy, 
besides the bishop, holding a certain rank. They 
were fit to associate with titled people. Now-a- 
day, all such notions are vanishing ; but they en- 
dured until within very recent times. 

The Scandinavian custom of addressing ladies 

VOL. II. E 
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as Mrs. or Madame, according to their position in 
life, is a troublesome one for foreigners, though it 
corresponds pretty nearly to the English lady and 
mistress. The Danish ^^ Frue '^ corresponds at once 
to lady and mistress in English. To their lower 
title, Madame, we have no equivalent. All ladies, 
of any positive rank, are addressed as Frue ; the 
wives of tradesmen and sub-officials must content 
themselves with Madame. The wives of the pea- 
sants, moreover, and of the lower classes in towns, 
go by the familiar appellation of " mother.** 

When I first arrived in Copenhagen, I made 
many mistakes by using the word Madame to one 
and all. It is so much used in Germany instead 
of the long-spun titles of Frau Geheimeregierungs* 
rathinn, &c., that I thought I could not go &r 
wrong with it in Denmark. But I mistook, not 
knowing its peculiar application. 

For unmarried ladies there are similar titles. 
"FrokenJ" (the German Fraulein) answers to 
Miss. " Jomfru,^' literally virgin, is the title by 
which the daughters of the Madames are addres- 
sed. 

Men and women are both spoken to in the 
third person, and without their names. " The 
Count," "the Baroness,'' "the Lady," "Miss," 
" the Pastor," " the Professor," &c., without 
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adverting to their family name ; it is extra po- 
liteness. It is understood the person whom you 
are speaking to is the Professor, and the Privy 
Councillor, and the Goloneless, and that there is 
no other of such coDsequence in the world. 

Moreover, in speaking of masters and mistresses 
of households with their dependents, &c., you 
always say the Lady, thje Baron, and so forth, with- 
out mentioning names. 

Men are almost always addressed by their title, 
whatever it may be. As titles are extremely 
numerous, this is quite a science which has to be 
studied. When you meet a stranger whose voca- 
tion and title you do not know, you always ad- 
dress him as, " the gentleman.^^ I beg, however, 
to observe, that I myself did not do this, but em- 
ployed the less ceremonious word " they." But 
in inns, and by servants everywhere, one (more 
especially a foreigner, who is neither councillor nor 
aught else), is always spoken to as " the gentle- 
man," fferren. 

While it still was the fashion to address ladies 
by a feminized form of their husband's titles, I 
conceive Denmark must have been a more verit- 
able appellation-grinding land than even Germany ; 
inasmuch as the weariful third-person predomi- 
nates more entirely in the former than in the latter. 

E 2 
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At the same time, the titles of Denmark never 
spun themselves to the same length as their 
southern neighbours ; yet up to this day, I have 
heard the fairest woman's name ride at the tail 
of an appellative cavalcade that savoured of no- 
thing but dingy law-courts and green-boxes and 
criminal tribunals. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Then I gored home at crowdie-time. 

Burns. 

Our hours of lying down and getting up at the 
tranquil home where I now found myself domi- 
ciled, differed a good deal from those of most other 
houses. I am not by nature fond of early hours ; 
and although I have often sought to bring art in 
as a schoolmaster to help me back to other people's 
apparent natural propensities, I have never pro- 
fited by her instructions ; therefore, I rather hail 
latish hours as a luxury at times. Yet, it was not 
so much in seeking and quitting our rooms that 
we diflfered here from other places, as in the dis- 
position of our proceedings while afoot. My 
friends had the habit (a convenient one for their 
visiters), of performing many of the day's duties 
ere they thought of their morning refreshment : 
so that if a visiter lay an hour or two longer than 
his entertainers, he could still manage to reach the 
breakfast-table as early as they. If, on the other 
hand, he got up betimes and sought the breakfast- 
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room at once, he was sure to find the table laid in 
readiness, and an instant after to see the kind 
hostess walk in, either from her apartment or from 
the garden, with a friendly morning welcome, and 
take her place at the end of the board ; while at 
the same moment, at another door, the fresh, roi^, 
beaming little parlour-maid^ Karen, would effect 
an entrance with a hissing tea-urn — closing the 
door behind her with shoulder and heel, — and 
would place the tea-urn upon the table along with 
a three-foot^ — an instrument holding hot charcoal 
to put the tea-pot upon — while she nodded hos- 
pitably to the stranger with a cordial *'Good 
morning/^ Indeed it often seemed as if both mis- 
tress and maid had been hearkening until they 
should catch the sound of their guest's footsteps 
descending the stairs, ere they proceeded to the 
breakfast-room ; and a good soul was Karen, the 
parlour maid (in her bright peasant's costume, 
with a large bonnet-shaped cap> as white as pure 
water and air could make it), with her invariable 
attention and cordiality. 

By the breakfast-table we always sat in dis- 
course, until the master of the family appeared, 
which did not generally take place till he had ac- 
complished some of the day's work. When each 
and all had accomplished the morning-meal, we 
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separated, and again betook ourselves to indivi- 
dui^ employments. For myself I rejoiced in so 
much uninterrupted time as my stay in the coun- 
try districts always afforded me for reading. Dur- 
ing that part of the day, when no one was expected 
to associate with the other, I flung myself upon 
Damsh literature, and efiected a much more inti- 
mate acquaintance with it than I should ever have 
been able to attain had I remained in the city. 

In one of the public rooms stood an excellent 
pianoforte. Very good instruments are made in 
Copenhagen, and this was an admirable specimen 
of them. It W£t)3 new, and had not been much 
used, for my friends, although keen lovers of the 
art, did not occupy themselves much in exercis- 
ing it. But as they assured me that the sound of 
music gave pleasure at all times, and never dis- 
turbed even the severest studies, I took advantage 
of the opportunity to brush up my acquirements 
in that line. The morning hours ran fast away 
while I exercised my fingers, and brought forth 
such sounds as I was capable of, while the tones 
reechoed through the whole new-built house. . It 
is always a pleasure to play on a good " forte- 
piano," as the Danes call it, reversing our form 
of the name. As I said, good instruments are 
made in Copenhagen. The best maker, I be- 
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lieve, is Hornung. But neither in Germany nor 
Scandinavia will one easily meet with piano- 
fortes that approach the English. 

Thus in plajring and reading, the morning hours 
would succeed each other very fast. About 
twelve or one the meal of luncheon or " coffee** 
(the early one being '* tea "), would break up the 
uniformity of occupation. Somehow I had a par- 
ticular favour for this meal, although I almost 
utterly eschewed the ingredient in it that gave it 
its name. There was a something attractive in 
the dainty little plates of dried meat, &c., that 
always came upon the table then. They made 
me think it thoroughly northern. When the 
weather began to grow cold, sour milk was re- 
nounced ; it was chilling for the stomach, said 
wise people. In place of it came large, hot, new 
potatoes, as dry and mealy as if they had never 
been near water. Sometimes they appeared red 
from the direct action of the fire, along with a 
large dish of " beautiful butter.^* 

The charcoally tripod always made its appear- 
ance again at this time, and, as it was of itself 
rather apt to emit a stifling odour, fragrant herbs 
and incense would be strewn upon the embers, 
which had the contrary effect of producing a 
charming cloud of perfume through the room. 
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Then we would reseat ourselves to comfort the 
body afresh, and look good-humouredly at one 
another, crumping, in true Scandinavian fashion, 
lumps of loaf-sugar between our teeth, and pour- 
ing the hot coffee in upon them. Danes and 
Swedes, male and female, always look happy at 
this occupation, never so much so when they 
drink the coffee with sugar melted in it, which 
indeed they very rarely do. 

Luncheon over, other employments were to be 
thought of. The pastor had often times members 
of his flock to visit, and upon such walks I occa- 
sionally accompanied him. The parish was ex- 
tensive, and we sometimes walked three or four 
miles to our destination, and as many home. If 
it were sick people, I did not go in-doors, but 
hung about the outside, or sat with neighbours. 
One or two small villages in the parish lay about 
three miles distant upon the shore. I used to 
stray long times upon the sand. Among the 
peasants I had much amusement, but at this time 
harvest was not past, and we did not intrude 
often upon those who were in health. 

There were two schools in the parish, one 
close to the church, and consequently near the 
parsonage, another in one of the remoter hamlets. 
Now and then the pastor would visit one or other 

£ 5 
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of them, and inyite me to go with him, which I 
was glad to do. When we entered, it was evident 
firom the aspect of the scholars^ that the minister 
was welcome. After some catechising on his 
party our visit would end with the singing of a 
hynm or two, in which the children seemed to 
join with all their heart. Unluckilj, neither of 
the schoolmasters was particalarly fit for his em- 
plojment ; the one was broken down with years, 
and the other was ill-calculated to interest his 
scholars^ or teach them anything if he had suc- 
ceeded in interesting them. The uselessness of 
his parish teachers was a heavy burthen to the 
deigyman. During the autumn, an annual exa- 
mination took place, at which I was present, and 
at which the youth of the district put forth their 
best strength. They displayed a very commend- 
able share of scholarship. The examination of a 
country school is much the same in every 
part of the world. It is the same learning, the 
same list of questions, the same quality of ex- 
aminer, examined, and spectators. The same 
he ' schoolroom, in which you are present^ 

f the highest magnanimity, in order 

t the teacher who toils in it all the 

hough, N.B., not in the same crowd 

1 enjoy on an examination. The 
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same circle of parents and other relatives, some 
inteUigent, some unintelligent, looking with 
anxiety at the performances of their children, 
though often without knowing whether they do 
well or ill. 

Education in Denmark has hitherto been obli* 
gatory upon all. This is, in point of fact, the 
Prussian system transported to the Danish shores. 
In many respects it has answered very well, just 
as it has done much good in some respects in Ger- 
many. The whole population is well informed, 
and has the pre-requisites of knowledge widely 
dispensed, if not knowledge itself. But it has 
also the same drawbacks as in Germany; it 
spreads the same feeling of constraint upon the 
action of families, and gives, in some instances, 
rise to discontent. This circumstance has, in re- 
cent times, given birth to some agitation on the 
subject of free and constrained school attendance. 
When everything in Denmark is undergoing the 
keenest scrutiny, at the eyes of men who for- 
merly had no opportunity of knowing anything 
practically of state affairs, and when many things 
(&r too many) are undergoing changes at the 
hands of such men, it was not likely that this 
matter of obligatory schooling would escape no- 
tice ; consequently, many are eager for the aboli- 
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tion of the old system, and the introduction of 
liberty in this respect. 

In the course of our walks we occasionally dis- 
coursed upon the merits of this question — whether 
it was, on the whole, better to supply knowledge 
at the hazard of interfering with the exercise of 
some of the holier social virtues, or to leave them 
untampered with at the risk of omitting the 
knowledge altogether. Although I had the pre- 
cedent of Britain on the liberal side before my 
eyes, I was yet inclined to favour the opposite 
side as far as Denmark was concerned. The obli- 
gatory system had worked tolerably well there*; 
why change it for a new one which might work 
one knew not how ? Certainly there was no 
ground to expect it should work as well in Den- 
mark as in England, inasmuch as no other English 
institution ever throve when transplanted either 
to Denmark or to any continental country. On 
simple conservative grounds I would favour the 
Danes sticking to their old plan of forcing all 
children to receive education, as long as it answers 
at all : and afresh must one deplore the spirit of 
change-love that impels men gifted with a brief 
authority, to destroy time-honoured institutions, 
without being able to adduce better reasons for 
what they would put in their place. The havoc 
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that upstart statesmen have in recent years 
wrought in Denmark, and now felicitate them- 
selves upon, is a good, though a mournful, in- 
stance of the mischief than can be done when 
law-giving is, by a revolutionary tide, transferred 
from hands accustomed to it, to hands in which it 
is new and strange. 

As regards the abstract question of the respec- 
, tive merits of free and constrained school attend- 
ance, it is a knotty one, and I cannot say that 
our talk thereupon threw much new light on it. 

When the pastor did not go out during the 
day, but remained within to compose his sermon, 
or when he went somewhere on an expedition in 
which I could not so well accompany him, then, 
perhaps, " Miss '^ and myself would take a walk 
together. Miss had also her pensioners and pa- 
rishioners to visit; and upon these errands of 
mercy I got a deal of insight into cottage life. 
When we had accomplished a call upon some 
grateful person, we generally extended our walk, 
and oftentimes traversed miles of the near-lying 
country which was very pretty. The roads were 
remarkably good, and if we chose to leave them, 
we could always find paths across the fields, which 
would also lead through the most beautiful little 
forests, or groves of beech-trees, plantations so 
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limited in extent, and so numerous as to form 
quite a characteristic of that part of the country. 
We could walk many miles without the fear of 
coming home too late for dinner, just as in Eng- 
land ; and it is no small comfort when meals in 
the country are so arranged as to permit of one's 
enjoying the country. 

There was a singular old woman of eighty- 
seven upon whom we used to call. She lived 
very near the church, in a very humble cottage. 
At her years, and destitute of any personal re- 
sources, it was not remarkable that she should 
live upon the poor-rates. She occupied one room 
in a house which consisted of two, while the other 
was tenanted by an old sailor who was also " upon 
the parish.'* They both had free lodgings, but 
there were otherwise very few points of similarity 
between them. Old Sophie was a remarkably 
soberly-conducted person. In spite of her poverty, 
she never made her appearance out of doors, save 
j'^ of the purest white, and with a person 

immendable for cleanliness. She was 

r in her attendance at church during 

but in winter she could not bear the 

nas indeed peculiarly fond of heat, so 

m was often unbearable. Of an in- 

rit» she did not like applying for re- 
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lief to any one, seeing she was obliged to accept 
of public assistance. Nothing could affect her 
more than the running done of her firewood, yet 
she would rather lie in bed to keep herself warm 
than make known her necessity to her kind friends 
at the parsonage, who were ever ready to attend 
to her wants. 

In most things the old sailor was an odd con- 
trast to his fellow-lodger. He certainly did not 
distinguish himself for cleanliness; his presence 
was not always the most agreeable. Indeed one 
was disposed to wonder when his countenance had 
last experienced the effects of water. In his dress 
too he was equally disorderly. I do not think he 
cared much about church ; I cannot recollect 
having seen him in it ; indeed it would have been 
too much labour for him to have put himself in a 
church-going trim. He differed as much from 
Sophie in the matter of frugality. When he re- 
ceived his monthly allowance, he was profuse for 
a few days, and long before the end of the month 
was in utter destitution. But then the old man 
was far from being quite compos mentis ; and had 
not his fellow-lodger taken care of him, he must 
sometimes have perished for want. He had been 
placed in this house very much in order that old 
Sophie might look after him a little on days when 
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he was too excited to look after himself ; but it 
had not been the design that she should expend 
her slender pittance upon him, which, however, 
she did with the most praiseworthy Christian 
charity. She said, what was she to do when the 
old fellow had nothing ? She could not see him 
starve and freeze under the same roof with her- 
self. So he must come into her room, and warm 
himself at her stove, and partake of her frugal 
dinner, all which he seemed quite willing to avail 
himself of, without remembering that his own 
means were just as large as those of his bene- 
factress. 

He had another peculiarity that much more 
annoyed old Sophie than the foregoing. Peer 
Kok was now above seventy, with not the most 
attractive exterior, yet, above all things, was he 
resolved to get married. When well enough he 
used to hobble about the whole parish, paying 
court to all the marriageable damsels. After one 
rebuff he would leave that insensible beauty and 
try another. Thus he had been making overtures 
for years, hitherto without success, but not dis- 
heartened. Sophie would scold him when he 
came home, but though it had the effect of fright- 
ening him at the moment (for he stood in great 
awe of her), he forgot it by the next morning. 
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This behaviour of his distressed Sophie beyond 
measure. She bewailed Peer Kok's incurable ab- 
surdity. She would come up to the parsonage to 
bemoan herself. "The old fool! what business 
had he to think about getting married? How 
much better it would be if he would content him- 
self as he was, at his time of life ! " It was 
evident Peer Kok was all the world to Sophie; 
that it was her business here upon earth to look 
after him, keep him in order, and do him what 
good she was able. All her earthly thoughts ma- 
nifestly turned themselves round him, and the 
most of her talk was, how she should best succeed 
in her labours. There existed no other sphere of 
occupation for old Sophie, and perhaps she won- 
dered why other people did not give it the same 
degree of attention with herself; although I 
think most of her friends sympathized with her, 
and liked to let her talk as much as she chose 
about Peer. 

She desired also to turn his attention to the 
matters of another world, and particularly to point 
out the propriety, at his time of life, of setting 
himself in order rather for the journey thither, 
than of " settling himself " in this world in the 
estate of matrimony. "How much better it 
would be,'' she would say, " if he would think about 
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God rather than about getting married]'' A 
very sincere and humble believer in Jesus, was 
old Sophie, and herself well prepared for her de- 
parture from the earthly scene where she had 
lingered so long, and where, if she had performed ' 
all the other duties appointed her as well as this 
one which engaged her later years, it might in- 
deed be said, she had finished the work given her 
to do. Her care of old Peer was a curious ter- 
mination to her activities in the flesh ; it was to 
a great extent a voluntary care, for she was not 
legally bound to spend all her time and thoughts 
upon him. One should hope that in the chief 
thing her work might be ended with success ^ 
and one might well take a copy from her of 
being diligent in business. 

It was a treat to see the aged woman in church. 
As I said, she only ventured out in summer, that 
is, from Easter until about November; in the dead 
months of winter she could not sit in the cold. 
But in the fine summer days she made her appear- 
ance, dressed in spotless garments, with a clean 
white handkerchief tied about her head, and a 
hymn-book bundled up in another in her hand. 
Her first care, after taking her seat, and performing 
her devotions, was to get forth and rub up her 
spectacles which she placed upon her nose as soon 
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as the derk began the tune. Her large hymn- 
book she always handed to '^ Miss " to have the 
place found, for the two pews were within a con- 
venient distance. She might have applied to one 
of her nearer neighbours, but it was evidently a 
gratification to ask the lady, who also did it much 
&ster. On getting back her book she always 
joined in the hymn, in a voice that, to be sure, 
was cracked and shaking beyond measure, after 
its wear and tear on earth for eighty-seven years, 
but at the same time with the melodious sound of 
a God-praising soul. As for the quivering voice, 
it will be renovated by and by. During the rest 
of the service, and the sermon, she seemed to 
feed on the word of life, and find it sweet unto 
her taste ; and after service, she invariably waited 
to press the hand of the pastor. 

They were an odd pair, old Sophie and old 
Peer Kok, living by themselves in the little house 
at the head of the village. 

When no one went out during the forenoon, I 
used to set forth by myself, and on these occasions 
I explored a great deal of the country, penetrating 
farther than ever we did in company. I would 
tramp through one little forest after another, now 
delighting in the deep shadow of the beeches, 
now rejoicing in the unhindered light of heaven. 
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Alone I never made visits at the cottages, for I did 
not fancy I should be so welcome among the pea- 
santry as when with my hosts. But I sometimes 
invaded the forenoon stillness of sundry of the 
great- house families whom I knew, as well as one 
or two of our neighbouring clergymen, when I had 
made their acquaintance. Often I paced by the 
strand, and gathered the fine air into my cheeks, 
with which I would return as the best preparative 
for dinner. 

This latter meal took place at a later hour than 
customary in most continental houses. It did 
not recur with a painful punctuality, but varied 
in its appearance from the hour of five to that of 
seven. I love punctuality very much when I find 
myself in a house where it is practised ; but I love 
unpunctuality much more, and when I arrive in a 
circle where it is the order of the day, I feel my- 
self breathing native air. Whatever I was about 
while dwelling in this delightful home, however 
far I might extend my walks, and however long I 
might linger anywhere, I nqver had the uncomfort- 
able misgiving that I might be keeping my friends 
waiting dinner ; for come when I might, I never 
came too late. To the best of my knowledge, I 
never did keep them waiting, for whatever time 
dinner had been ordered, it could, equally well be 
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consumed an hour later. And^, as for myself, I 
never had to wait longer than was positively 
agreeable to me. 

When dinner was over, and coffee drunk, and 
the newspapers dispatched, we used to saunter a 
little about the garden, and then the carriage 
would be announced, whereupon we would proceed 
to take a drive, returning after the lapse of about 
an hour, or else spending the evening and drinking 
tea at the house of a friend. When the days grew 
shorter, we were no longer able to walk after din- 
ner ; eventually we dined by candle-light, and had 
our drive altogether in the dark, which latter 
arrangement was much pleasanter than one might 
suppose. When we staid at home in the even- 
ings, or returned early from our drive, there was 
always a little time for quiet reading, each for 
himself, while we sat in a circle round the lamp. 
Then, when tea had been drunk, the piano was 
brought into requisition, and the foreigner called 
upon to display the best of his art. In the dis- 
tilling of tones, time would run quick past, and 
mj auditors were so good as to profess themselves 
pleased, which indeed they seemed, for they would 
sit in the attitude of the solemnest attention. 
Sometimes a game of chess would diversify the 
occupations. None of us were remarkably skilled 
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in chess, and our games lasted much too short for 
professed players ; we used to get through three 
in a very brief time, and with the third we 
stopped. 

Now and then visiters would come in for the 
evening, in which case amusements would be on 
a larger scale, though without the least ceremony. 
Visiters come and visiters go, and partake of what 
is to be had, without looking for any efforts being 
made to entertain them. When a parity is invited, 
the case is different, and then sometimes consi- 
derable preparations are made. In every even^ 
music formed a staple commodity in the enter- 
tainment, just as it does in England, and all over 
Europe. But it is in general much more satis£Eic- 
tory to play either in Denmark or any other part 
of the Continent, than to an assembly of people in 
England. The English are not fond of owning it 
to themselves, but they do not like mtmc. When 
real music is being performed, they weary, and 
brighten up when a quadrille, or noisy waltz, or 
other flighty piece of nothingness is commenced. 
Now, abroad, one has always an attentive and 
very often an intelligent, appreciating auditory, 
which is a greater blessing than might be supposed. 
Our evenings used to end with the reading of 
a portion of the word of God. After the recep- 
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tion of the word, we parted from one another for 
the night, with a savour of Divine things to carry 
to our pillow. As the hours of dinner and tea 
were so far from early, it was also generally latish 
when we separated to go to our rooms. But peo- 
ple do not need so much sleep as they oftentimes 
suppose. In the clear air of the country, a few 
hours at night will do, if it be possible to secure 
half an hour any time in the course of the day, 
which is worth several at night. 

Meantime Sunday came, the first Sunday I 
spent in the house, and effected some change for 
the time. It was in many respects a pleasant 
day, the Sunday. 

It is not much the custom, even in religious 
fiunilies in Denmark, to call in servants to family 
worship, — ^a circumstance that is greatly to be re- 
gretted. Indeed it is but a' rare custom that of 
family worship at all. It is so much associated 
with the idea of Pietism — a form of Christianity 
from which many very excellent people shrink- 
that few of those who do not bear the name of 
Pietists will so far dare public opinion as to observe 
this usage, otherwise surely very good in itself, 
and very natural — (more of pietism by and by). 
But there are some exceptions ; there are some 
persons by no means reckoning themselves mem- 
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bers of the Pietistic party, who, praiseworthily, set 
themselves so far free from the trammels of custom, 
and the slavery of public opinion, as to practise what 
they think right. I rejoiced in the " house-wor- 
ship'' even of the simplest kind, and simple to a 
degree it very often was. " House-worship,^ (as 
the Danes call it) or family worship, in order to 
be perfect, presupposes, in my opinion, the head 
of a family to conduct it. It is a very lame affair, 
and very unnatural, where a visiter (as is so 
frequent in our land) performs it. Altogether, the 
British system of turning family worship into a 
public service for the gratification of itching ears 
(and w^th many other evil consequences), by con- 
ducting it in the presence of a large circle of 
evening visiters by means of a favourite clergyman, 
is a very diflPerent thing from the holy rite of a 
father blessing his household at the close of day, 
and at its commencement, and taking advantage 
of the occasion to direct their worship to the 
Father of all. But I will not digress into the 
theme of British customs in this respect ; — cus- 
toms which are too deep-rooted apd of too long 
standing to be blown over at a single whiff, or 
without many inconveniences following. 

Our usual religious exercises were conducted 
very privately, but on Sundays, and, as I after- 
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wards found, on all holidays and festivals, the out- 
and in-door domestics were summoned to join the 
family in the dining-room, A hymn was first sung, 
in which every one took part. We all stood during 
the whole time. The hymns were sometimes long 
and always beautiful. They difiered entirely 
from the hymns sung at public worship, both in 
words and melodies, and were generally of a wild, 
out-of-the-way cast, that had a peculiar charm. I 
was particularly delighted with the hymns I thus 
got acquainted with ; as far as their airs were 
concerned, they were the most original I have ever 
heard in any part of the world. Occasionally, 
at other times of the day, my friends, finding out 
how much their hymns interested me, would sing 
many of those designed for private and family 
tise, never to be heard in public. They were all 
much more characteristic than the church hymns. 
Our morning devotion finished naturally with 
prayer, whereafter we had breakfast, and then set 
out for church, in which service commenced at ten. 
In this parish there was only one church and one 
service, daily, which, however, was pretty long. 
The clergyman goes to church both in town and 
country in his gown and rufi*. In the country 
especially this has a good efiect ; it serves much 
the same purpose as the ringing of the bell — ^not 

VOL. u. p 
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that the bell is neglected ; it used to be pulled 
right long and manfully. The congregation as- 
sembled in good time, and in great numbers. I 
was struck with the contrast, the first Sunday of 
mj stay here, between the attendance in this 
church and in the one where I had worshipped the 
preceding Sunday, which was a small church an* 
nexed to the estate at which I then was staying. 
It was an afternoon service, but the only one that 
day ; and all the congregation consisted — besides 
myself, the clerk, the organist, and the door^ 
keeper — of three women, two of whom were not 
full-grown ! But here, this morning, there was an 
attendance, in spite of its being harvest, that 
almost filled the large church; — a particularly 
large church for the country it was, with lofty 
ceiling and wide windows that gave more light 
than is usual. 

As we walked down to church a little way be- 
hind the parson, I noticed that a multitude of his 
flock had assembled about the church-yard, and 
that his arrival was the signal for them to enter 
the sacred building ; not, however, until many 
reverences and greetings had been performed. The 
entrance of the clergyman is the signal for the 
clerk to commence the hymn; — where there is 
an organ a prelude is played, but organs are rare 
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out of town. As I said, the hymns are marked 
on boards hung about the church, and are not 
given out. 

The Lutheran service is familiar to those who 
have been present at public worship in any part 
of Protestant Germany ; it is solemn, and more so 
when one has become pretty intimate with it. 

The congregation did not looh any more in- 
terested or intelligent than country congregations 
in England and Scotland, yet I believe they 
heard the sermon, for I understood it was in 
the habit of being commented on by them. The 
sermon itself, indeed, was one which caught the 
attention. On the whole, old Sophie was one of the 
most edified and satisfied faces in the assembly. 

Texts are almost invariably taken from the 
gospel or epistle for the day. 
. After sermon the minister descended from the 
pulpit, and, taking his place once more before 
the altar, said, " Let the young people walk for- 
forward."' At this all the boys and girls in the 
congregation immediately left their pews, and 
ranged themselves on either side of the middle 
aisle, carefully observing to keep the sexes dis- 
tinct, as indeed great care is taken to have the 
men on one side the church during service, and 
the women on the other. When the young 

F 2 
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{>eople had stationed themselyes, the clergyman 
commenced a diet of catechizing, walking mean- 
while up and down between the two rows. The 
answers were, for the most part, given promptly 
and clearly, and seemed to keep aliye the interest^ 
not merely of the catechized, but of the congre- 
gation at large. The questioning lasted some 
time, and embraced a large field of religious 
knowledge. All the services were very animated, 
but this particularly so, and must have exercised 
a lively influence on them who shared in it. The 
catechising ended with a hymn sung by minister 
and young people, in which the congregation did 
not join. 

Then the concluding services took plac^ con* 
sisting of singing, and the reading of one or two 
collects by the clergyman, and ending with the 
usual benediction, chanted by the clergyman from 
the altar, — 

" The Lord bless thee, and keep thee : 

^' The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee : 

" The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.'' 

Sometimes both the Sacraments are dispensed 
in one day, the congregation remaining during 
the whole time. 
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The church stood very prettily near a running 
stream, and the churchyard was kept in excellent 
order. The gravel walks, and gateway with an- 
cient arch, &c., were in good preservation. When 
we came out, I found great part of the congrega- 
tion had crowded about the approaches to greet his 
reverence and suite. It was manifest, the pastor 
here was both loved and held in great respect. 

AH about the churchyard walls, the peasants' 
conveyances were drawn up ; a formidable display 
of equipages. Many had to come several miles, 
and did not grudge to bring out their carriages 
and horses. It was a busy scene after service. 

I had not taken such a tender farewe^ of my 
friends at the barony, on my quitting them a few 
days previously, because I was not leaving the dis- 
trict, and knew I should soon see them again. 
Accordingly, they drove across to church this fore- 
noon, and spent the remainder of the day at the 
parsonage. After service, a good many people 
who had far to drive came up to the clergyman^s, 
and partook of coffee and luncheon, to fortify 
themselves for their homeward way. We often 
had many hearers from neighbouring parishes, 
who took the liberty, now and then, to forsake 
their own churches to sit under the ministrations 
of a more popular man. 
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One consequence of these reunions — not an 
unnatural one^ — was the settling of many engage- 
ments for the ensuing days of the week. We 
both received and issued invitations. 

Peasants, too, came up after service to hold long 
discourses with the priest about sundry important 
affairs of their own. I doubt not that their spi- 
ritual adviser was oftentimes harassed, after the 
fatigue of celebrating public worship, at being 
obliged to give counsel upon many matters very 
temporal in their nature. The lobby of the par- 
sonage would sometimes not lose these importu- 
nate inmates tor an hour or more. 

The day passed in pleasant converse. In the 
evening, ere our visiters left, I had, for the second 
time, the delight of hearing some of those re* 
markable devotional hymns, not at all suited for 
public worship, but in the family circle extremely 
beautiful. Being called upon, I also gave speci- 
mens of Scottish psalms, with their simple me- 
lodies, which were as new to the Danes as their 
psalms were to me. 
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• CHAPTER V. 

Filled with huge halls of farinaceous food. 

Crabbe. 

Forsog at give ham en god Dansk Meel-Grod eller Byggryns- 
Grod. 

HOLBERG. 

I SAID, engagements were made for the eiisuing 
week. We had, indeed, few free evenings. Some- 
times we went out to dinner, in which case pre- 
parations had generally to be commenced between 
two and three o'clock — an early hour to dress in 
order to go out to dinner. But most people dined 
at four, and we often had an hour's drive. 

There were two families in the neighbourhood 
that were going abroad for the winter, — one to 
Madeira, and the other to Italy, and it became us 
to take leave of them, and wish them success in the 
errand on which they went, which was health. In 
one instance th e hopes of the party concerned, and 
of friends, were soon distressingly disappointed. 

One of the first times we were going to dine 

with my late host. Baron S , I turned ill and 

was forced to remain at home. I had put oflf the 
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attack as best I could, and said nothing about it 
until within an hour of the time when we should 
start. Eventually I found myself hors-de-combaty 
and came down stairs to say so, shortly before my 
friends were setting o£f. Then one would gladly 
have remained at home with me, but so great an 
amount of attention I contrived to stave o£f, assur* 
ing them that I should do very well alone. Where- 
upon Karen, the benevolent parlour-maid, received 
charge to look after the invalid, and manufacture 
some sick-man's diet for him, which she promised 
to perform, smiling at the same time so cordially 
that I knew she would fulfil her appointment con 
amove. 

When I was left alone, I established myself on 
a comfortable chair in a window with a good out- 
look, and wrapped a railway blanket about my 
knees, and a plaid about my shoulders, resolved to 
be as glad in my solitude as I could. I took a 
volume of Oehlenschlager's, and read a tragedy, 
looking out now and then at the bright heaven 
where the sun would go down by and by, and at 
the peaceful village from whose chimney-tops the 
smoke was curling blue and slow, and at the 
reapers or other harvest labourers sprinkled here 
and there upon the fields. 

Before I had time, however, to get through 
more than the first act, Karen threw open the door 
and walked in with a large tray in her hands^ upon 
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"wliich were several smoking tureens and jugs. 
She first hoped the gentleman found himself 
better, and was delighted when I told her that he 
did. Then she said she had brought some soup 
which I must take while it was hot, — some invalid's 
soup that would do me good. The careful soul ! 
She had several such preparations, while each of 
her vessels held more than it was reasonable a sick 
man should consume. I took the first jug and 
looked at it. It was, indeed, very tempting, only 
too much so I thought. In England, one would 
not have had the offer of aught so agreeable when 
unwell. It was like a rich liquid pudding with 
fruits of many sorts fioating in it. 

**Do you think I can venture to take this, 
Karen 1 Will it be good for me when I am not 
Well ? '' said I, hesitatingly. 

" Oh, bless me, yes !" quoth she ; '' it is very 
good for the gentleman! The gentleman must 
take it while it is hot. It will be good for the 
gentleman's crop i" 

I tried the soup on this warm recommendation, 
5ind found it very agreeable without any bad con- 
sequences following. And Karen seemed glad that 
1 approved of her measures. 

Another day I was left still more alone for a short 
time, for even Karen did not remain at home. 
There was a wedding of one of the parson's former 
servants at the house of her father, and it behoved 
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the whole family to honour it with their presence, 
I had received a special invitation from the bride's 
father, and was very desirous to witness a peasant's 
wedding, but when the day came I was again ill 
and unable to go. Otherwise the whole houses 
hold went, with the exception of one domestic ; 
but the master and mistress soon returned, while 
their dependents remained to take part in the 
dancing until a very late hour. From the number 
of peasant-carriages that I saw driving to and re- 
turning from church, I judged that the wedding 
must have been a very large and a very expensive 
one. But the bride's father (though he had al- 
lowed his daughter to be in service) was a " court- 
man,'' or one of the wealthier class of peasants, and 
would not permit such an occasion to pass with- 
out displaying some of his means. The cost of 
festivals of this kind is enormous. 

Ere she went this evening, Karen was called in 
to let the foreigner see her costume. It, indeed, 
beggared description. It was a costume frequent 
in former days on great occasions, but very rarely 
seen now. At all times it was a gala dress, never 
used even on common Sundays. The cap or hat 
was the most singular piece of the whole. It re- 
sembled a small boiling-pot turned upside down, 
and placed upon the crown of the head. Its colour 
was brown. To it were fastened an innumerable 
multitude of all sorts of brilliant ornaments. 
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Round balls of metal of many kinds, and more 
ethereal gew-gaws, waving and tinkling and quiver- 
ing ; vast streamers of scarlet ribbon flowing from 
behind ; such were some component parts of the 
head-dress. The rest of the apparel corresponded 
in brightness ; I only missed white which seemed 
to have been entirely set aside. 

On this occasion I did not witness a peasant's 
marriage, but afterwards I had an opportunity. 

The peasants unquestionably love dancing. They 
profess themselves very fond of it ; and, to judge 
from the amount to which they indulge in it, 
one must conclude it is the case. But this would 
not be the natural conclusion, were one to study 
their appearance while engaged in it. I had fre- 
quently an opportunity of witnessing a dance 
among the peasants, and was peculiarly amused 
by their serious, nay, sad and pain-stricken coun- 
tenances, all the time they went through the 
figures. 

The soldiers returned from the seat of war in 
the month of September, and generally when 
they arrived in their respective parishes, a little 
fMe was got up at the parsonage, or somewhere 
else, for their benefit. 

About the end of September and beginning of 
October, the feast of harvest-home (Host-Gilde ; 
Scotic^ kirn) was celebrated. Everybody who 
had a harvest, had also a harvest-feast to finish it 
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off with. We were invited in all directions at 
that time to help the merry-making along. It 
always took place in the granary, or largest room 
about the offices. The peasants had merry-makings 
as well as their superiors, for the benefit of their 
assistants and servants who had aided them upon 
the field. But at the great houses, harvest-homes 
were upon a grand scale. All the out and in- 
door domestics, along with all the work-people, 
and many besides, assembled in this spacious 
apartment where they first dined, dinner consist- 
ing of salt fish and rice-^ro^ (or porridge), the 
two dishes Danish peasants regard as their chief 
delicacies, after which they proceeded to dance. 
In the course of the evening, the mastef and 
mistress of the family, and other members of 
it, along with any visiters who might be present, 
were expected to look in upon the proceedings, 
and take some part in them. Generally speaking, 
the lady of the house had to dance with one or 
two of her chief male domestics, and the younger 
ladies might think themselves lucky if the same 
were not exacted of them. This accomplished, 
the great folks were free to retire ; then, with the 
savour which they left behind them, the reapers 
and reaperesses were content to dance until far 
on in the night. 

At the parsonage, we had also our harvest-party. 
There were only one or two in the servants' room 
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besides the regular domestic?, who numbered about 
half-a-dozen. Altogether there might be fifteen or 
sixteen. They had partaken of their rice-grod 
and salt fish before we went out to pay our need- 
ful visit. I had seen the omnipresent and ever- 
beaming Karen, with the kitchen-maid {kohhepige 
la the euphonious Danish word for kitchen-maid), 
carrying large dishes of fragrant porridge, with its 
agreeable sauce of beer and sugar, across the court- 
yard, and returning for the fish shortly before she 
brought in the dining-room dinner ; so that by the 
time we had " eaten" (as they themselves say), the 
folks outside had also eaten, and begun to dance. 
' The rice-porridge is very commonly used in Den- 
mark instead of soup, and an excellent dish it is, 
with the beer and sugar sauce inseparable from it, 
and the powdered cinnamon. We also partook of 
it that day at the parlour dinner, and I could not 
but own the peasants knew what was good. 

There were one or two ladies from a neighbour- 
ing seat at the parsonage, at dinner, who made an 
addition to our party well fitted to please the 
rustics. We went out and staid for a short time 
as on-lookers. I was, as usual, immensely amused 
with the solemn aspect of the dancing peasants ; 
it was as if it had been the cruellest task imposed 
on them by some tyrant — their meeting thus to 
caper about. Presently, like a martyr, the upper 
ploughman advanced and held out his arm to Miss. 
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They described a circuit of the ball-room together, 
and then for a few dances, all the Misses had to 
accept of rustic partners, the which they did with 
wonderful resignation. Cceteris paribus, it could 
have been but a sorry pastime to dance with such 
gloomy cavaliers. 

The Danes, as well as the Scotch, have reels 
which they also call by the same name. That 
evening, for my especial benefit, a " threesome " 
reel was danced, very much the same as those 
of Scotland. 

We remained as spectators about half-an-hour, 
not interrupting the proceedings. Ere we left, our 
host struck up one or two "fatherland songs ^ 
suited for the time. All present joined in them 
with enthusiasm. Anything that awakens the 
spirit of patriotism is readily caught at, and much 
encouraged at the present day in Denmark. 

The room in which they were met was deco- 
rated for the occasion with two Danish flags. 
Every house in Denmark has one or two such to 
display at all festive times — it is more than could 
be said of English houses. We do not multiply our 
colours in this fashion. Otherwise, a great deal of 
taste bad been shown in the decoration of the 
walls with evergreens, &c. And all this had been 
effected by the servants, without help from their 
superiors. 

So we came away, and left them to enjoy their 
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coffee which at those merry-makings always fol- 
lows a few hours after dinner. They drink it from 
huge basins that ought to contain one or two 
pints apiece. After coffee, they recommenced their 
dancing, and dnded all with some sort of supper, 
the nature of which I did not witness. 

The harvest-parties did not of course take place 
till harvest was past, and consequently not before 
the end of September or commencement of October, 
by which time I had been several weeks in my 
new home at the parsonage. But ere then, the 
soldiers had returned, and much more brilliant 
doings were set on foot to show them honour. 

In Copenhagen, the entrance of the returning 
regiments must, by all accounts, have been very 
imposing. Everything was done to make it so. 
It was a year and a half since they had left the 
metropolis to set out for Schleswig ; for through 
the preceding winter, the army had not been dis- 
banded; and during that long time many changes 
had necessarily taken place in the personel of 
the army. Several very bloody battles had been 
fought, both during the present summer and the 
foregoing ; and of the officers as well as of the 
common soldiers, many had perished and been 
replaced since then. Now, although hostilities 
were not concluded, but only suspended for the 
winter, the retrospect and out-look were both, on 
the whole, pleasing. The recent victory at Frede- 
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ricia had elated the nation and army, and it was 
quite as a triumphal host that the latter was re* 
ceived on its return to Copenhagen in order to be 
disbanded. 

I regretted afterwards that I had not under- 
taken a trip to Copenhagen on purpose to see the 
rejoicings. All the streets seem to have been in- 
flamed with garlands hung from house to house. 
Flowers, branches, and ribbons, had assuredly not 
been spared. The king and all great men and 
women were there taking part. The soldiers 
themselves were treated as demigods — as heroes 
who had saved their country — what could be too 
good for them ? The metropolis was crowded to 
suffocation ; while speeches, and sermons, and 
songs, and hymns, alternated as expressions of 
public feeling. Food, most plentiful and of the 
best quality, and rivers of wine, had been provided 
by private generosity. But why enlarge on a 
solemnity which I did not witness? I must 
regret having missed this loud utterance of 
national joy. 

It was odd to live in a country at the time 
when a violent revulsion was taking place in the 
national mind in respect to the merits of the 
nation^s defenders. From time immemorial, it has 
been the fact that the Danes have looked — and 
justly looked — upon their navy as the great pride 
of their land. It may be said that it reached its 
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perfection under Christian IV., although it had 
been distinguished long before his time. The 
occurrence at Eckenfiorde. to which I adverted in 
an early chapter, and which was so disastrous an 
incident in the war, had the eifect of greatly les- 
sening the admiration which people at large en- 
tertained for their navy. This I consider to have 
been unjust, for little blame could be attached in 
that matter to more than one individual ; as soon 
as the ships were in the harbour of Eckenfiorde, 
there was no longer any opportunity for the marine 
forces displaying their prowess. And I have met 
with intelligent Danes who laid the blame upon 
the land forces for not having seconded, as they 
ought to have done, the efforts made by the ma- 
rines. At all events, it seems unjust and unrea- 
sonable to condemn the old tried staff of the state 
for an accident that happened to the end of that 
staff-— a war-steamer. 

Yet such is the fact. All at once, the navy was 
no longer the boast of every Dane. And just 
as it sank in popular opinion, the army began 
to rise. The land-soldiery of Denmark was 
never, even by the Danes, regarded with much 
complacency until during the late war in the 
Duchies, when those forces again and again proved 
themselves so valorous. Now the nation is justly 
proud of its army, and the army is equally proud 
of itself. An anecdote was told me about this time, 
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of an honest peasant-fellow returning from the 
war, and falling in with a seaman also returning 
on a visit to his friends. Some slight altercation 
having arisen, the former cut it short by exclaim- 
ing, " You're nothing but a sailor ; I'm a land- 
soldier ! ^' In former days this exclamation could 
never have been heard, but its reverse might. 

In keeping with this state of feeling is the spi- 
rit of the song so exceeding common while I was 
in Denmark — a song written by the poet Heibei^ 
at the commencement of the disturbances, and 
since then on the lips of every .human beings— a 
song of no great poetical merit, wit|i a melody of 
no high musical worth, yet one so well adapted to 
the emotions stirring in the popular breast, and so 
well fitted to become popular and retain its popu*- 
larity as long as the occasion lasted that called it 
forth, that it at once obtained universal applause, 
and was to be heard, year out and year in, while 
I remained in Denmark, from the throat of every 
man, woman, and child, on every pianoforte and 
every hand-organ, in every room and in every 
assembly of town and country? — viz.. Den tappre 
Land-Soldat, (The brave militia-man). Such 
popularity as this ditty gained, might seek its 
parallel in the annals of occasional literature, even 
if the occasion were the existence of a nation. 

We went one day to be present at an extra 
grand folk-f^te^ held in a wood, in honour of our 
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soldiers, — i.^., of those who belonged to the dis- 
strict of country. It was a fUe similar in its 
nature to one I mentioned as being held while 
I staid in Vordingborg. Some influential in- 
habitants of the good town of Fraestoe had the 
principal hand in getting it up. The first thing 
necessary evidently was a suitable locality where 
it should come ofi*, and so far the good people 
were rather helpless, for if no neighbouring pro- 
prietor had come forward with the offer of a fit 
piece of ground, it was clear the fUe could not 
have been held at all. But from this difficulty, 

my late host, Baron S , promptly helped the 

good people by frankly putting at their dispo- 
sition the use of a large wood upon his estate, 
called the " Dutchman's Wood.'' It was a beau- 
tiful piece of forest scenery lying immediately 
upon the sea, with a tolerably large open space 
in its centre where the crowd was to assemble. 

For many days beforehand, little was talked of 
in the district but the approaching festivity. 
Although one so similar in character had been 
held in the neighbourhood only a few weeks 
before, yet this was looked forward to with as 
much interest as if perfectly novel. The aim of 
each was indeed different ; the first had been to 
celebrate the victory of Fredericia, the second was 
to show welcome to the returning warriors. 

The day was very fine and warm, which, near 
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the end of September, was more than we could 
have counted upon. We left home about one 
o'clock. As our carriage rolled out of the en- 
trance to the parsonage, we discovered, farther 
down the village, and &rther up the village, a 
long row of peasant-carriages, all filled with 
peasants joung and old in their best apparel. 
They were the inhabitants of our village, and of 
some of the courts round about. It seemed they 
were awaiting the appearance of their pastor in 
order to set out. Each conveyance was drawn 
by two horses, and occupied by from four to six 
persons. As we emerged from our gateway, the 
equipage farthest in advance, instantly started ; 
it was evident they had kept an eye upon the 
parsonage gate. Immediately after, whips were 
cracked in regular and rapid succession, and by 
the time we had made up to the vehicle nearest 
us, it also was in motion. Then those behind 
began to roll ; and in this fashion we drove all 
the way to Praestoe (four or five miles) with an 
advance and rear-guard of sturdy yeomen, in 
their chaises and pairs. I was touched with tins 
trait of parochial affection for its priest ; it said 
much for both parties, that the simple people were 
so desirous to show their pastor honour. It was 
one of the few opportunities they had to make a 
public testimony to the esteem and reverence in 
which they held him. 
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The eflFect of the pleasure-bent folks was right 
brilliant. In driving behind the long row of 
overflowing vehicles, it appeared one blaze of red 
and green ribbons, streaming in the sunlight. 
Neither Karen, nor any one else, had on her head 
the marvellous globe of jewels ; I was informed 
they regarded it as too valuable an ornament to 
be worn at an open-air party. But the girls 
only looked the better in their shining white caps 
with bright-coloured ribbons, — more comely than 
in the inverted pots. 

We had to make a call in Praestoe ere we 
went to the scene of action. Something had to 
be arranged with the committee regarding the pro- 
cedure, as the pastor was to deliver an address. 
Hence we had to drive through the little town 
from one end to the other, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the preparations made there. 
Although no preparations were needed, for no- 
thing was to be transacted in the town beyond 
tiie gathering of the procession, all the streets, 
nevertheless, were strewed with flowers, mostly 
dahlia-heads, and holly- hock blossoms, the only 
showy flowers to be obtained at that season. The 
doors and windows were hung with garlands; 
flags were waving in all directions ; and. in short, 
such splendour had been extemporized that one 
regretted so few comparatively should see it. 
At Praestoe we lost our guard of honour which 
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dispersed, partly to the wood, partly through the 
town. Our own business transacted, we pro- 
ceeded to make a visit at the chateau. There 
we found the family about to proceed to the 
scene of action. We accompanied them along the 
beautiful way by the beach, and arrived early at 
the Dutchman's Wood. The commencement of 
the fHe had been announced for four o'clock ; it 
was now about three, so that we had time to 
inspect the arrangements at leisure. The en* 
trances were barricaded, and a sum of one mark 
(fourpence-halfpenny) demanded of each person, 
even of the proprietor of the territory. Money 
was to be raised to pay expenses, and to be de- 
voted afterwards to the relief of the destitute sur- 
viving relatives of the slain, as well as to assist the 
wounded and sick, many of whom were badly oflF. 

The open space within the forest had been pre- 
pared with great pains for the solemnity. In the 
midst stood a tall spire, — something like a 
May-pole, — covered with evergreens, and with 
vlarious suitable inscriptions in flowers, hung with 
garlands, and surmounted, of course, by a Danne- 
brog. The completion of this shrine had cer- 
tainly not been accomplished without toil. In 
front of it stood a shorter pole with a box upon 
the top for the reception of voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Opposite this stood a tribune, or pulpit, erected 
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for those to station themselves in who were to 
harangue the assemblage : on either side of it 
was a place for dancing. These open air ball- 
rooms are simple wooden floors made of smooth 
planks, and laid down upon the ground with a 
railing about them ; the earth itself is too rough 
and damp for those enthusiastically comfortable 
dancers. In every tea-garden (and each small 
town in Denmark has its tea-garden in the out- 
skirts), such a contrivance is to be seen. I sup- 
pose the two we had that day were new and 
provided expressly for the high occasion ; at least 
they looked unused, and otherwise entirely re- 
sembled bail-rooms in general, minus walls and 
ceiling. 

On one side of the ground was a tent which 
proved to be the bazaar ; money was to be made 
in all ways, and, as a likely means of entrapping 
such persons as had coins to spare, a large collec- 
tion of useful and ornamental articles had been 
provided, and were now to be sold at two or three 
times their value ; they were temptingly arranged 
inside the marquee upon a counter, behind which 
stood several of the Praestoe young ladies, also 
trying to look tempting. Many of the objects had, 
of course, been worked by ladies, as gifts, and pre- 
sented much the same aspect as one sees at all 
ladies' fancy sales. Other articles, I was told, had 
already been sold and bought two or three times 
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at similar sales, for similar purposes, in different 
parts of the country, and were now generously 
exposed again by their purchasers to go through 
the same ordeal. In this way one purse, or reti- 
cule, might through time, bring a good deal of 
money to the sufferers in military hospitals ; and 
of my acquaintance, some that day bought arti- 
cles avowedly for the purpose of having something 
to send as a contribution to a like bazaar that 
was to be held at a like pte^ next week, in an- 
other part of Sealand. 

Besides the already-mentioned erections, there 
was a long row of tables, benches, and chairs, that 
had been furnished to provide some accommoda- 
tion for persons weary of standing, as well as to 
receive the provisions : of these latter there was, 
indeed, no lack. Everybody that could had sent 
contributions. Not merely the liberal-minded 
family on whose property the fUe was held, but 
almost all the wealthy proprietors round about, 
as well as the better-off inhabitants of Praestoe, 
had vied with one another in furnishing ham*pers 
of cold turkeys and geese and other fowls, 1^ 
and quarters of roast mutton, joints of beef, hams, 
tongues, sausages, meat-pies, besides all manner of 
fruit-pies, puddings, rolls of preserves, pancakes 
and other cakes, bread in a plenty that might 
have supported a parish for a month, cheese, and 
fruit: besides, there was no spare supply of 
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liquid. I presume the wine had come in like 
manner with the solids ; meantime it flowed in a 
red flood that might have done good to the heart 
of Bacchus. 

We had abundance of time to take a complete 
survey of all these arrangements ere yet the crowd 
had begun to assemble. Among some of the earlier 
arrivals were a few of our acquaintance from the 
great houses, who, not intending to remain the 
whole evening, had come to see the commence- 
ment and return home time enough for a late 
dinner. Much was uttered about the beauty of 
the preparations ; many compliments given and 
repudiated, and all the felicitations and gratu- 
lations exchanged that are common on such 
occasions. 

The crowd did not arrive till four o'clock — it 
waited to come with the soldiers. Shortly before 
that hour, we heard the sound of martial music, 
and, looking from the edge of the forest above the 
ocean, we could see the procession emerging from 
Praestoe, rather more than half a-mile ofi*; farther 
than that we lost sight of it until it entered the 
ground, but we heard all the while the noise of 
the band. 

The committee of arrangement, the soldiers, 
and as many others as could make out a claim to 
precedency, appeared first, the rest of the crowd 
following in a very orderly procession behind. 

VOL. IL G 
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Each soldier had his sweetheart od liis arm, or, if 
he had no sweetheart, his partner. And all the 
rest came in like manner ; men and women, two 
and two. The hearts of the young maidens beat 
high with pleasure, present and expected. Most 
of them had their lover or betrothed to lean on. 
It would be hard to say which were happiest, but 
the damsels looked it ; the young peasant fellows 
are somewhat stolid about the eyes and mouths 
in Denmark. 

It was long ere the whole procession had 
entered the wood. It was indeed a large crowd. 
With those who were already present, and those 
who continued to come all the afternoon, there 
must have been upwards of two thousand people. 
And all these were to be fed ! 

As soon as four o'clock had struck, a national 
song was led oflF by the band, and joined in by 
the whole assembly. Papers had been given to 
each person at the gate, containing the different 
songs and hymns to be sung. The effect of the 
loud, enthusiastic burst of instrumental and vocal 
patriotism was quite imposing. The first note 
was striking, and ere the song was sung to the 
end, it had materially impressed the spirit with 
the feeling it was designed to convey. If a large 
number were giddy and bent simply on pleasure 
when they came, they were, by the chanting of 
this fatherland lay, filled with more serious 
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thoughts — thoughts of their couiitrj, its claims, 
its need, its enemies, its defenders, &c. All 
looked rather sublimer when they closed their 
mouths than when thej opened them. Otherwise 
the mere sound was splendid, as it swelled up 
about the vast walls and roof of the natural ca- 
thedral in which we were gathered, and died 
awaj through the pores of these walls — ^sucked 
up, as it were, by the branches. The wind, too, 
from the sea poured over the top of the forest, 
and made a grand, deep accompaniment, always 
in ike right key — major or minor making no dif 
ference to the elemental minstrelsy. 

I had a copy of the strains raised that day, 
some of which I might have rendered into Eng- 
lish, but I have lost it. 

After the first song came an address from the 
minister of the parish, who mounted the wooden 
pulpit for that purpose. He harangued the 
valiant men who were now safe home from their 
perils, on the glories they had achieved, and the 
thanks due to them. Singing and speech-making 
alternated with each other for some time. The 
songs were always enthusiastic and spirit-stirring. 
The addresses were intended to be so too, but 
some of them fell flat I had to own. The best 
was that of my clerical and patriotic host, who 
was deeper read than most of his brethren in the 
ancient mythological-historical lore of his father- 

o 2 
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I&n*l md knew li«>w to apply it to present times 
and necesaD€S. Sach applications are now and 
then a liule £uitasdc^ it is not to be debied, but 
some of them are Terj jost ; and at all times thej 
are calculated to work upon a miscellaneous, and 
more particularlr. upon a rural, thoroughly patri- 
otic, saga-loving audience^ The effect int^ided, 
and effect acfaicTed, was that of, even more than 
before, stirring the people up to the overflowing 
point of national enthusiasuL 1 thought, indeed, 
that this emotion was encouraged to excess, or 
rather that there unluckily was an admixture of 
a bad element in all this patriotism ; that hatred 
of another people, r/c, the German, was too much 
inculcated, and too essentiaUj bound up in the 
idea of Danish love of Denmark. But whatever 
I thought and had to expect, the fact was, that, 
for that day at least, all the good folks assembled 
in the Dutchman's wood were inflamed with na- 
tional exultation, and abhorrence of Germany. 

The speeches and songs implied — nay, directly 
asserted — that God held his protecting hand at 
all times over their beloved beech-clad isles and 
Juttish peninsula, that He loved their country 
in a way He loved no other, and would bless it in 
a manner not signal only, but quite unique. In- 
deed, there was a religious turn, and a Christian 
tone given to one or two of the addresses that, so 
far, was very admirable, inasmuch as it had a 
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practical bearing upon the auditors. But it was 
not so admirable the idea that the land with 
which they were at war, their neighbouring 
country, Germany, was presided over by the 
devil, that God had forsaken it, and hated it, &c. 
Yet so far good men will go in their patriotism. 
And such was the reigning conviction in the 
minds of the masses assembled that evening for 
festive purposes. One has odd little reflections 
about the size and importance of the Danish state 
when one sees this glorification. 

But we had no time to reflect. Directly after 
the intellectual exercises were brought to a 
close, " it went loose " upon the bodily refreshing. 
Many persons had been intrusted to preside over 
hampers and boxes, so that it was surprising how 
soon the vast crowd was all busy eating and 
drinking. Of course little ceremony was put in 
practice ; plates were dispensed with, but knives 
were plied with the utmost rapidity by the crou- 
pierSy to put each person in possession of some 
bread and meat. There was more than enough 
for all. Indeed, the mass of provisions seemed so 
prodigious that I thought it a very needless 
scruple of conscience when I heard a thoughtful 
young lady, who was urged to partake of some 
sweetmeat, say, "I am afraid we are taking it 
from the people." The ladies and gentlemen 
present were expected to taste of everything, and 
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for mjself, I had no fear of robbing the peasants. 
Many of the hampers' contents were excellent, I 
can answer for it. 

As country-folks in Denmark rarely taste any- 
thing but grod of some kind, either barley-grod, 
or rye-grod, or as a delicacy, rice-grod, accom- 
panied now and then by salt-fish, and varied by 
some kinds of soups, such as their much-prized 
" beer-bread," it was a no small treat to them (as 
fiur as rarity went), to partake of every kind of 
cold meat, and fowl, and tart, and pudding. They 
ate as if it were all pine-apple. The males dis- 
played, as usual, little emotion, but the females 
consumed their delightful handfuls with an ex- 
pression of consummate gladness, at least the 
younger portion ; the more elderly women looked 
at raspberry tarts and puffs with more curiosity 
than pure enjoyment, as if they wished to know 
the receipt for making them, even although they 
should never put it in practice. I should have 
liked to think that a similar festival would occur 
soon again, in order that the enjoyment might 
be had more than once in a lifetime. 

Upon the viands followed fast the wine. Now 
sJcaals were drunk. There were a few personal, 
but the greater part were public. Of course they 
were limited to knots and groups ; it was impos- 
sible for the most stentorian voice to make itself 
heard in any proposal whatever over such a vast 
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assemblage which now was more dispersed than 
formerly, and in which nearly everybody was 
talking to his neighbour. But each division had 
its own toasts drunk with all the honours. Some 
of the soldiers themselves gave umbrage to their 
more national-minded neighbours, by shouting, 
" nock ein mat/' for " once more ; " a German 
phrase they had learned from their enemies in 
Schleswig. 

It was interesting to see some enthusiastic 
maidens of the high-born visiters, in order to en- 
courage their humbler fellow-rejoicers to hilarity, 
as well as to express a little of their good will to 
the returned defenders of Denmark's rights, take 
a foaming bumper, raise it to their lips, and then 
hand it to one of the rough-spun peasant-soldiers, 
saying, with a winning smile, " Be so good, drink !" 
Who could withstand being carried away by such 
agitators ? One was ready to wish oneself in the 
place of those clumsy unemotional boors who had 
no other merit than that of having stood in their 
rank and shot at the Germans ! 

From all I could learn, there seemed to have 
been a good deal of traffic betwixt the Danish and 
German soldiers ; more than one should have looked 
for between two hostile armies. Not only had the 
Danes learned to cry " noeh ein mal" and a few 
more such phrases, but we were this day shown 
several Prussian dollars, which they had brought 
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home with them. It appeared that it had been 
bj no means an unfrequent diversion for indi- 
viduals of the two armies to exchange coins with 
each other. One would say to the other, " Give 
me a dollar of your country and I '11 give you one 
of mine, and we 11 each take home with us a 
specimen of foreign coinage." They thought it 
a nice present to hang by a ribbon about the 
necks of their true loves. In the newspapers 
I saw this procedure adverted to and reprehended, 
as showing much too great an intimacy between 
enemies. In the exchange the Germans made de- 
cidedly the worst bargain, inasmuch as a German 
dollar is worth three shillings, English, whereas a 
Danish rix banco is only worth two shillings and 
three pence. 

The eating and drinking were transacted stand- 
ing, and with a deal of noisy mirth. In fact, 
people had been silent so long, hearkening to dis- 
courses, that they split with sentiments. It was 
soon over, and then for a while a general disper- 
sion and recognising of acquaintances took place. 

It was now time to go to the bazaar which 
was speedily crowded by all the well-dressed 
in the wood. Everything was sold, and that right 
rapidly. Everybody had to make the other a 
present ; I found a bottle of Berlin smoking- 
powder, for raising a fragrant odour in rooms, 
which I instantly bought, wondering to see it 
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there, and judging that, as I was the only fo- 
reigner, it woidd have remained unsold, owing to 
its German extraction, had I not come to the 
rescue. I had the pleasure of presenting it to a 
very Danish-minded lady of my acquaintance, 
who, as it came from the sale, was pleased to 
accept of the same. I had given me by the same 
lady a red purse with a brilliant white Danish 
cross worked upon it, which turned out to be the 
handicraft of another in the party. The virgins 
from Praestoe made good saleswomen, dictating 
wliat each person was to buy : I suppose they had 
settled it ail ere they came there, and it saved 
purchasers trouble. 

When we came out of the marquee, the next 
thing was to put a little of what money wa had 
left into the box in the centre of the ground, be- 
side which ^ man stood to keep watch, like a Scot- 
tish elder at the plate. With so many different ap- 
pliances for gathering money, the gate, the bazaar, 
and the box, it was no wonder that, after deduct- 
ing expenses, a considerable sum was realized by 
the day's festivity. 

What with looking about us, hearing addresses, 
singing songs and hymns, helping the peasants to 
eat and drink and propose skaals, buying knick- 
knacks, and discoursing at great length with our 
acquaintances, the hours slipped quickly away. It 
was beginning to get dusk, and just then the wood 

5 
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and vast assembly looked most picturesque. Every- 
body successively asked me whether we had such 
f^tes in England. We had had no wars of late, except 
in India and Africa, and I said we had. certainly 
no such f^tes either. Indeed, it would be diflScult 
for me to realize one of the kind in Great Britain. 
Yet we have assemblies of high and low, — witness 
in Scotland the gatherings at Braemar, &c. En 
passant, I should suppose few foreign gatherings 
can approach the Highland ritmions for splendour 
and picturesqueness. 

We were to dine at the hospitable chateau, and 
return to the wood in the evening. Invitations 
were issued to many others besides ourselves ; it 
seemed as if the dining-room at the chateau was 
to contain everybody. Most preferred to go home 
at once, not intending to ren^ain for the evening ; 
and, indeed, some of them had a very long way to 
drive. As it was, with those who accepted the 

hospitality at , the Baron and Baroness were 

accompanied home by a large body of guests. But 
in expectation that such would be the case, plen- 
tiful preparations had been made. Dinner took 
place at a much later hour than usual — ^between 
six and seven, — and, in spite of our hearty lunches 
in the wood, good appetites showed themselves as 
soon as we were seated at table, when we were 
ready, with noise and clatter, to do justice to the 
delicacies of the baronial cuisine. 
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Everybody was very tired with the amusements 
of the day, but eager, nevertheless, to go back and 
see what morp remained to be seen. As soon as 
we had risen from table, we betook ourselves 
afresh to the Dutchman's Wood. By this time 
the moon had lazily got up ; she shone clearly 
upon us as we sauntered along the shore towards 
the murky forest. Without it, all was dark and 
still, but within, everything was blaze and tumult. 
Dancing had begun in good earnest. As Chaucer 
says — 

Tho mightest thou have karoles scene, 
And folke daunce and merry heene ! 

The two ball-floors were as full of human ex- 
istences as they could be. It was like masses of 
men and women, two-and-two, laboriously pump- 
ing each other up and down, and slowly moving 
round en masse. The pleasure must have been 
immense. " Will you dance '? " said a young 
baron to a lady near me. " Yes ! " They 
squeezed into the crush and disappeared. Hardly 
a minute had elapsed ere they were out again. 
" Is that all V I said. " It is too crowded," I was 
told. One marvelled how it was the labouring 
swarm did not force out the railings. 

The forest was very pretty in the evening. 
Lamps were hung from the trees, causing a right 
romantic effect. Torches were stuck in as many 
places as it was possible for them to find a catch. 
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Besides, there were one or two large bonfires fling- 
ing a lurid glare through the whole scene, and 
sending up immense volumes of smoke to the dark 
archways overhead. The moon had nothing to do 
with the illuminations ; she could not penetrate 
the leafy ceiling ; but when one looked upwards, 
it was possible to discern the pearly beams playing 
upon the highest branches. I walked away from 
the clamour into the forest's recesses to mark the 
effect at a distance ; but I met sundry other indi- 
viduals and couples in the most solitary pathways 
I could seek, and therefore thought it better to 
return to my friends. 

Our second visit did not last very long. We 
finally quitted the f^e at nine o'clock, knowing 
that we should have some difficulty on such a 
night as this to get our equipage. And in verity 
we had to take up our quarters at the baron's 
again for near an hour. The blessed moon shone 
as serenely as ever, and lit us all the way home 
which we did not reach till late. And, as we after- 
wards learned, dancing was kept up in the Dutch- 
man's Wood until five in the morning. 

On getting home, not to-night merely, but every 
night, the first things that greeted us at the door 
were the huge house-dog " Humle,'' and his little 
companion " Nina." I cannot omit Humle and 
Nina. The former was a magnificent animal, like 
a St. Bernard, bearing the name of an old king of 
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Denmark. He was shy of strangers, and it was 
long ere he and I could have any intercourse ; 
for whenever I held out my hand, or made any 
other advances to him, he made a show of his 
teeth, and emitted a low growl ; but eventually we 
became good enough friends, and he was faithful 
in his attachments. Nina, on the contrary, the 
very first evening I was at the place, came 
waddling in (a little misshapen over-fed terrier 
she was), wheezing and pufQng, and succeeded, 
after some exertion, in placing her fore-feet upon 
my knee, looking with her large eyes in my face 
as empresse as she could. As soon as I bestowed 
one or two kind claps, she threw herself on the 
floor with many contortions, glancing at my coun- 
tenance from time to time. Finding that I did 
not follow her to the floor, she returned to my 
knee again, greatly disappointed. And this she 
practised every day, exhibiting one of the com- 
pletest specimens of female vanity ever seen. At 
all times, when she thought any one was looking 
at her, she affected every kind of grimace ; when 
she was unaware of observation, she lay quietly 
and slept. 

But just as the dogs differed from each other 
in polite society, so did they differ in another 
way in the company of common people. Humle's 
shyness of new acquaintance did not extend itself 
to those who entered by the kitchen door. During 
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the day he allowed every peasant and every wan- 
dering beggar to pass unhindered. At night, 
indeed, he was a good watch-dog, lying out of 
doors summer and winter ; but while it was light 
he rather liked plenty of visiters, so that they 
came in rustic clothes, and made no pretensions. 
While he growled at all "fornemme Folk" (genteel 
people), whether old or young, and indeed on some 
occasions had gone so far as to let them feel his 
teeth, he would allow the children from the parish 
school to ride on his back, and pull his ears, and 
tumble him about according to their pleasure. It 
was often shocking to see the liberties taken with 
him, knowing as one did how vicious he could be 
when he chose. 

Nina, on the other hand, was a complete aris- 
tocrat. Ever ready to fawn upon the most un- 
known individual, if he or she wore a smart coat 
or gown, her anger at the lower orders knew no 
bounds. Not a soul in peasant costume (never to 
mentioi^ persons in rags), could enter the priest 
court without drawing forth such a storm of rage 
from the little terrier, that the house rang again ; 
and one wondered whether this prodigious voice 
could really proceed from the delicate little piece 
of afiectation, that in the drawing-room looked as 
if it were an exertion to whine. 

Both dogs made haste to meet the carriage as 
soon as they heard it, and when we got out we 
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were overwhelmed with caresses. Humle had a 
peculiar passion for accompanying the carriage, 
but as he also had a very inconvenient habit of 
barking at the horses, and thereby frightening 
them, his company was never desired, and he had 
always to be shut up when we were going to 
drive : of course he did not like this, and it was 
surprising how adroit he showed himself in avoid- 
ing it ;— if he overheard the order given to har- 
ness the horses, it was enough for him — he 
understood it, and after that there was no possi- 
bility of catching him. Neither threat nor caress 
would induce him to come within arm's length ; 
and, however many persons might be on the hunt 
after him, he contrived to elude them all. His 
love of barking under the horses' noses went 
beyond all his principles of duty and obedience. 
It was an amusing proof that dogs understand 
certain things said in their hearing, even when 
not addressed to themselves, and not accompanied 
by any external movement. Humle had heard 
the order to harness the horses given so often 
that he understood it as well as any Christian ; the 
only occasion on which I ever saw him caught 
was once, when his company was even less de- 
sired than usual — his mistress ran quick to the 
court yard with a dish of tempting cakes in her 
hand, with which she advanced towards him : he 
came forward, stretched out his head to the cakes. 
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seized one on the point of his tongue, and was 
himself at the same moment seized by the ear. 
His look of dismay was most pitiful ; he under- 
stood at once the full extent of his misfortune, 
and cast a reproachful glance at his mistress — 
the person he loved best in all the world, — mar- 
velling that she could be so treacherous and 
himself so trusting. He was then caught by at- 
tendants and led off to the stable, where they tied 
him up, and where he howled as he heard the 
carriage drive away. 

The evil effects of early mistraining were visible 
in Humle ; it had been thought amusing, while 
he was a puppy, to have him bark as he ran, and 
he had been encouraged in it ; but when he grew 
big he both barked and bit, and then it was too 
late to turn him from it. Oftentimes had he set 
the horses nearly beside themselves, not to speak 
of his once getting himself under the wheel, and 
escaping death by a miracle ; — it was misery to 
drive with him, and it was absolutely needful to 
provide for his imprisonment beforehand. Gene- 
rally when the carriage was ordered, it was pre- 
ceded by a behest to lay hold of the dog. *' Catch 
Humle, and put-to the horses ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

He that^ perpetually reads good books, if his parts be answerable, 
win hare a huge stock of knowledge. 

Bishop Taylor. 

Ahora acabo de creer, que aquel castillo es eneantado sin diida. 

Don Quijote. 

My own private leisure was entirely filled up, 
everywhere in the country, with the studying of 
Danish literature. During those peculiarly tranquil 
six weeks, I made for the first time acquaintance 
with Holberg, and read almost all his comedies right 
through with much delectation. Some time after- 
wards, I became more familiar with him by means of 
seeing his pieces represented in Copenhagen, and by 
reading him again with equal delight. But there 
was something captivating in the first gush of fun. 
Besides Holberg, I read many of Oehlenschlagers 
tragedies, such as " Palnatoke/' " Hakon Jarl,'' " Axel 
and Valborg," " Hagbarth and Signe," &c. I also 
read some of Oehlenschlager's minor pieces and 
small poems with less admiration than his tragedies. 
Farthermore, I continued to dip into Grundtvig, and, 
what was better, I now began to understand him. 
One of the first books in which I got some light on 
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the g^us. was his •* Brage-Snak,'* which I read here. 
Bat it is tedious to recount all the books one reads. 
Leaves will become yellow and red, and warm 
days triV/ give over comforting us. I had reached 
IKenmark near the termination of winter ; now I 
found mvself standing on its verge again, without 
anv thoughts of sroin? away. I rather rejoiced at the 
approach of winter as a variety^ and an introduction 
to a new run of things. But if ever I dared to give 
utterance to surh a thought, I was met bv a signi- 
ficant admonition to keep it and the like of it to 
myself. " How could I be so perverse as to relish 
the idea of winter 'i^ " Summer,*' I was told, " was 
given as a blessing, and it was almost ingratitude 
towards Providence to hint a liking for winter. In 
Denmark what they longed and prayed for was sum- 
mer. What thev travelled abroad for was summer. 
(I might judge of that by noticing that Danes, when 
abroad, never stopped short in Germany, England, or 
France, but pushed their way at once to Italy or 
Spain.) In short it was a sin to like the dead season, 
and be indifferent to the departure of the living." 

I will myself go so far as to allow that love of 
winter is unnatural, but none the worse on that 
account, taking everything into consideration. We 
cannot do without unnatural things as long as we 
live so unnaturally ; and the comforts, and the social 
life, and the hundred other items which we get up 
in winter, are not worse than other unnatural things. 

Meantime it grew autumnal, and then it grew 
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chilly. Soon after October set in, we had some rather 
cold days, and measures were taken to meet them. It 
was not formerly customary in Denmark to heat the 
stoves until some day about the beginning of Novem- 
ber ; but in these degenerate times more luxurious 
habits have crept in, and people often heat their 
rooms as soon as they begin to feel cold. Individuals 
mentioned to me dreary reminiscences of sad cold 
days in their parents' houses many years ago, when 
they as children used to shiver during the latter half 
of October, and not dare to speak about it. What 
was the reason of our forefathers being so perverse 
in this respect ? Similar things happened in our own 
country in regard to the lighting of fires. 

Besides the relighting of stoves, carpets began to 
be laid down about this time, and curtains to be 
hung up. Sifndry doors were shut that during sum- 
mer used to stand open . We now abandoned the 
" garden-room,"' closing the door between it and the 
drawing-room, and restricting ourselves altogether to 
the latter. Between the drawing-room and dining- 
room were folding doors which remained open, as 
both rooms were heated. 

Carpets are to be seen nowhere either in town or 
country in summer. The floors are very nicely kept, 
and look cool and clean ; but it has a grateful effect 
when carpets are laid down as the days grow cold. 
Window curtains are suspended and drawn close in 
the evening, adding to the feeling of comfort, but 
seriously darkening the rooms even by day. 
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When we made our visits now, there was a de- 
cided difference in the mode in which we were 
received and entertained. Instead of our constant 
exercise of sauntering and gambolling in the open 
air, we had to betake ourselves to in-door amuse- 
ments ; more music, card-playing, chess, cross-ques- 
tions, &c. The garden-rooms were, if not abandoned 
for the winter, very much transformed. The glasis 
doors to the lawn were carefully closed and hermeti- 
cally sealed ; in some instances a large wooden shut- 
ter was erected behind them, not removable till the 
following spring. Instead of the almost Italian free- 
dom of look this room has in summer, it was now 
carpeted, and curtained, and muffled up like an in- 
valid. 

The last time we engaged in open air amusements 
was one evening at dusk, at a neighbduring parson- 
age where a large party was assembled, and where 
we played for some time at a peculiar kind of tig. 
Only two persons ran at the same moment, each en- 
deavouring to reach a certain point before the other, 
while the rest remained behind to wait their turn. 
Besides this there were other points in the game, 
which it is not necessary to detail. We continued 
to run, two and two, for near an hour, partners con- 
stantly changing ; — the thing was for one to touch 
one's partner ere reaching the point. At length my 
reverend host and I were running together, and I 
had nearly gained the goal when he " touched ^' me 
with such force, that both our feet slipped, and 
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down we rolled upon the grass one over the other. 
When we got up again, our playfellows thought such 
a violent occurrence warned us to stop, so we broke 
up our game, and for myself I played no more that 
year. 

Autumn is a . glorious season, but the Danes 
scarcely seem to set the same value on it which we 
do in England. To be sure they have not the same 
occupations, nor, indeed, the same beauties ; where 
are the troops of red-coated huntsmen and hounds ? 
In autumn the diflference between the general as- 
pects of the two countries comes out pretty strongly. 
There ought to be much the same amount of wood 
relatively, but it is very diflPerently disposed of. In 
England it is universal ; one might think the whole 
country was a forest, because it is all sprinkled with 
trees ; in Denmark it is very definitely parcelled 
outj — the woodland and open country are as distinct 
as possible. Both have their beauties ; but certainly 
England has the claim of richness — luxuriance. 
When leaves become red the contrast is more per- 
ceptible. I go unwillingly to any town until the last 
trace of autumn has vanished in the country, and 
winter has fairly set in. In fact till after Christmas, 
it is most pleasant to linger among the fields. I 
therefore hailed the fact that I had another tour to 
make in the country before I returned to Copenhagen. 

I had promised my friends, Major and family, 

with whom I staid ten days in July, that I should 
pay them a second visit in the course of the autumn. 
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The Major's place lay quite on the opposite side of 
Sealand from where I now was. As there was no 
plenty of stage-coaches and similar conveniences 
across the island, I found it Would be needful to travel 
by extra-post, or take a very round-about road by 
Copenhagen ! and I soon determined upon the firsts 
as I wished to see more of the country. But when 
I began to talk to my entertainers at the parsonage 
about my journey, it turned out that they too de- 
signed to make a similar journey, to the very same 
part of the island ; they were going to visit their 
brother, who was a clergyman, not many miles dis- 
tant from my destination. This news was accom- 
panied by an invitation to go with them in their 
carriage. They intended to stay a night on the 
road at the house of a relative, also a clergyman, 
where I should also be made welcome. There was 
a seat in the carriage for me, — the seat I usually 
occupied ; and, if I would quietly wait till the day 
upon which they purposed setting out, they would 
be happy to take me with them, which would save 
me travelling alone and by extra-post. 

After the usual scruples and objections faintly 
stated by me, I ended by accepting the offer, which 
was one much too pleasant in itself to be lightly put 
aside ; and I began to look forward with delight to 
a journey which would make me feel peculiarly at 
home in travelling about Denmark. The coincidence 
of our going the same way, at the same time, was 
very lucky. 
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Monday y October 15th. — This was the day fixed 
for our journey. We were to have started at seven 
in the morning, but some interruptions came in the 
way, and we did not actually set out till nine. But 
we were all astir betimes ; and I the rather was 
glad at the delay, as it afforded leisure for prepara- 
tions, such as toasting of feet and mufflers, &c. The 
weather for some days had been intensely cold, as 
the first warning of winter often is, and it was very 
necessary to be thoroughly defended against the frost. 
The breakfast-room presented the sight of a number 
of chairs, all hung with mantles and coats, at greater 
or lesser distances from the stove. 

Humle had been caught the first thing in the 
morning, and was now safely stowed away in some 
apartment which was not to be opened until we 
were fairly off. At nine the carriage drove to the 
door, and we proceeded to place ourselves in it. 
After taking in so much warmth, and putting on so 
many hot garments in the intensely heated room, it 
was a startling change to snuff the chill air. It re- 
quired several hands to pack us into our seats. We 
put our feet into large tubs of fur, which came up to 
the knees, and then were padded closely about the 
legs ; they were more flexible than wooden tubs. 
We had each one such apparatus, which effectually 
prevented any one jumping from his place ; for they 
had to be drawn off by a party from beneath before 
we could stir. I had got used to them in the late 
cold evenings, though I have not described them 
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before. I had also got used to the appearance of 
mj companions, in their fur mantles and caps ; 
therefore I knew them to-day. 

As to myself, I had put on my light summer top- 
coat above my other clothes, and over it a thicker 
one ; then I wrapped a cravat about my throat, and 
on the top of it my tartan plaid. Then I packed 
down the fur receptacle at my knees with a thick 
railway blanket which I possessed : then I tied on a 
close fur cap about my ears. But, in spite of my 
best endeavours, when I looked round complacently 
to let my friends see how well I could manage with 
my own gear, I met with no commendation. They 
sat expecting what should come next. " This is all 
now," I said. " It is not possible you can travel 
with so little on : see how we are clothed ! You 
must have something of ours. Karen, fetch that 
mantle that hangs in the closet, &c." Karen brought 
a large cloak, thickly lined, which was flung round 
me, adding greatly to my bulk. Still nobody seemed 
to think I was by any means superfluously, or; in- 
deed, suflSciently clad. But as little more could be 
done, we drove ofi*, my friends hoping I would not 
chill down as long as the sun shone. 

It was, indeed, a beautiful morning ; there was 
not a cloud in the sky ; but the sun reigned undis- 
puted in the bluest of empires. The air was ex- 
ceeding cold, but pleasant to the taste. The roads 
were as hard as rocks, and the horses' feet spanked 
^"iily along. We made great speed, and chatted 
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cheerily as we went. They say that exercise tends 
to warm people in cold weather, but I always notice 
that we sit peculiarly still when travelling in winter. 
People seem frightened to stir. This morning as we 
drove along, we sat very stiff, talking merrily how- 
ever ; indeed we could not have moved if we had 
wished. We had not driven far ere we overtook old 
Sophie plodding her way quite contentedly in the 
frost. It was wonderful how far and how fast the old 
woman could walk. We exchanged '' Good morn- 
ings,* and left her behind. I marvelled where she 
might be going, but was told she was much in the 
habit of risiting in the country round about, and 
was not afraid of distances. 

The country was beautiful. . The leaves had not 
aU &llen — ^in fact comparatively few of them ; — but 
ihey hung ready to fall at the next storm. They 
partook of every autumnal colour. As the forenoon 
wore on, the light became ever brighter ; it was one 
of the most perfect days of its kind. There was 
even warmth in the sun's rays after ten o'clock, and 
the cold grew perceptibly less. It was one of those 
days of brightness, and clearness, and purity com- 
bined with cold, that seem to penetrate all the sys- 
tem, and fan away many evil humours. The quick 
motion of our vehicle through every village and past 
every work of man was most exhilirating. 

We drove about eighteen miles in three hours, 
and then turned in to take lunch at the house of a 
lady, a friend of my companions. It was a very 
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pretty country-seat lying not far off the road. I 
was not sorry to alight and re-enter a comfortable 
room, for I found that three hours' driving in the 
keen air had brought something very like an appe- 
tite. We were unexpected, but not the less cor- 
dially welcomed on that account, and after partaking 
of some chocolate, &c., we felt ourselves decidedly 
less vacant, less chill, and in a more natural state. 
Then I had time to look about me, and admire the 
place. The house was very spacious, and ornamented 
with some pieces of old oak furniture, and inlaid 
cabinets, such as one sees in- many English rooms, 
now that such things have become fashionable. In 
Denmark they are less generally sought after. 

It turned out we had come upon a day of great 
merry-making. The lady of the mansion was going 
to have a dinner party and evening amusements. 
The soldiers of her own estate with their families, 
fathers, mothers, wives, sisters, brothers^ besides a 
multitude more of her peasants, — these entire de- 
pendents were to come after dinner, along with 
many others from the neighbourhood. The ovations 
offered to the returning soldiers seemed as if they 
would find no end. We had just finished enter- 
taining them and ourselves in our part of the coun- 
try, and here we landed on a fresh festivity. This 
was to be on a grand scale, and more recherche than 
any I had taken part in before, inasmuch as it was 
given by one individual, and was a simple private 
party. 
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We were asked to remain to dinner, and agreed, 
in consideration of its special nature, although we 
should thereby be made very late for prosecuting our 
&riher journey. The banquet was to be served 
at three. The forenoon was spent in discoursing 
upon things connected with the war and peace. 
About two o'clock a neighbouring clergyman arrived 
— one remarkable for* his extra patriotism. He had 
been invited to grace the proceedings. The arrival 
of our party was looked upon as a happy circum- 
stance, for my reverend host was everywhere wel- 
come as a speechmaker to the peasants. 

Towards three o'clock the rustic visiters began to 
arrive. Peasants came in with their wives on their 
arms, and were cordially received by their hospitable 
lady and the other members of her family. " The 
men," however, looked as heavy and lumpish as 
usoaU and the women a little uneasy, as if not quite 
in their sphere. (The stolidity of those Danish boors 
is really quite aggravating.) Many hands ;svere 
shaken, and many kind words of welcome and en- 
couragement uttered. In a short time arrivals 
became more frequent, so that ere long the handsome 
saloon seemed filling, and I began to wonder where 
a table was to be found large enough to hold us all. 
The contrast between the aspect of the guests and 
the place of their reception was a little violent. 

By-and-by, when all eventually had arrived, it 
was time to go to table, and we were marshalled 
across the hall of the house into the library, the 
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laigest room the building contained. The dining- 
room would not have admitted us. The library 
was furnished with two tables extending its full 
length, and at them the assembled company just 
managed to find places ; I believe not one more 
could have sat down. As it was, we were squeezed 
as close as possible, but did not mind the incon- 
venience, for the sake of the novelty. It was an 
odd sight to see such a troop of rustics dining in the 
handsome mansion of their feudal lady. What the 
exact number might be I know not. 

Dinner was in keeping with Scandinavian hos- 
pitality, not merely plentiful, but superabundant. 
It was a compromise between peasant-diet and a 
higher style of living. The former was retained to 
suit the taste of the guests who might not have 
relished a succession of dishes to which they were 
not used. But, in addition to green kale and bacon 
—a loved dish in Denmark, among high and low,— 
there were soups, and joints, and puddings^ and 
salads, and preserves, of which Danish cottagers, and 
even "courtmen,^^ can be expected to know but 
little. 

Wictaill thai had, baithe braid and wyne so cler 
And othir stuff yneuch at thair dyner. 

It was surprising what justice was done the eatables. 
The number of dishes as they came in and took 
their places, course by course, on the side-board, was 
appalling, but most of them went out no more. 
And the substantial fare was right acceptable, for I 
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had not recovered from the keen appetite my drive 
had given me. 

I should have liked to ascertain how much food 
was prepared that day for dinner. I am sure we 
ate an ox and a pig ; and a herd of kine could not 
have made greater havoc in the garden. 

Speeches commenced as soon as eating had ad- 
vanced a short way. Dinner goes on but slowly in 
this fashion, but then we did not sit after it, as in 
England. Skaals had to be drunk to the king, the 
fatherland, the army, &c., and occasion was taken 
thereby, to descant on the virtues and claims of 
each. With the army as a text, our reverend gen- 
tleman took occasion to enlarge on the glories of 
the soldier's life, and to depreciate the sailor, the 
old boast of Denmark. He said the Danish soldier 
had wiped off the disgrace which the sailor had in- 
curred at Eckenfiorde, — had wiped it off at Frede- 
ricia, — and more to the same effect, calculated to 
gratify them who heard him, but, in itself, I thought 
neither a just nor a generous sentiment. 

Our hostess had been at the expense of having 
a sufficient number of leaves, containing hymns, 
printed off, so that each had the words before his 
eyes, which were sung after every speech. Without 
singing of a half-religious, half-patriotic kind, no 
gathering among ultra-national Danes is looked on 
as complete. In the room, the sound of so many 
unmodulated voices was rather powerful, but it pro- 
duced on the more impressible an effect that 
brought forth tears. 
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Towards the close, an elderly peasant got up to 
make a speech. It turned out, the duty had fallen 
upon him of proposing the hostess's skaal. He was 
superior to the most of his brethren, and acquitted 
himself remarkably well, sketching, in very well- 
chosen words, the kindness and high character of 
their lady, and dwelling upon the gratitude all his 
compeers ought to show towards her. It was a 
speech in perfectly good taste, — ^free from the spirit 
of equality, a little too prevalent among peasants at 
this time. The toast we all drank with much 
sincerity. 

That the banquet could not be finished in less 
than two hours is evident, considering the long 
pauses and intellectual fillings up between each 
course. Then we adjourned to the other saloons 
once again. By this time many more persons were 
arriving, so that four large reception-rooms were 
absolutely crowded in a very short space. Coffee 
was next thought of, and had been provided in 
gigantic cups for the real guests of the day ; I was 
happy that we by-the-by people were waited on by 
a tray with cugs of smaller size. 

It was high time we should be off, however willing 
to linger. The party was only commencing for the 
evening ; it was better we should start ere we got 
too much interested in it. Indeed, as it was, the 
question came to be whether it was not now too 
late to proceed on our journey to-day. But there 
were many good reasons why we should. 
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Our carriage stood at the door about six o'clock. 
Many guests turned out to the court-yard to see us 
oS, and all the family assembled on the steps for 
the same purpose. The sun was down, and day 
declining, and any warmth the forenoon had offered 
was now quite gone ; it was setting in to be a tho- 
roughly cold evening. We took our places. " Is 
that all the clothing you have ? " cried they upon 
the steps as' they saw my coats, plaid, blanket, and 
mantle; " it is impossible you can travel in such an 
evening as this with so little on. How could you 
be so ill provided 1 You must borrow a fur-cloak 
from us.^' With that a servant soon fetched out an 
immense mantle lined throughout with the thickest 
fiir, much larger than those of my travelling com- 
panions ; a sort of envelope for a fully-clad human 
being it was, that one man could hardly lift. I 
made many protestations against carrying away so 
valuable and much-needed a piece of dress, but my 
words would not be listened to ; the " pels '' (fur) 
would not be wanted for some days, and could come 
back with my friends when they returned that way. 
As usual I let myself be persuaded. I contrived to 
stand nearly erect in the carriage (in spite of the 
skin tub that engirded my legs), while a man got 
up behind and let down the whole " pels " about me. 
After that I tried to seat myself again, and did 
manage slowly to bend the structure until I sank 
into my place, feeling like a solitary piece of por- 
celain in a hamper of straw, and marvelling that 
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there was room for anybody else upon the seat. 
Probably seeing me look a little wonderstruck, 
the ladies on the step kindly called out, " Can you 
move at all ? " " Oh, yes ! '* I said, " I think I can 
a little ;" and then we drove off with reciprocal 
greetings, but I could neither nod nor wave my 
hand. 

As we drove out of the avenue, we met a troop of 
gaily-dressed peasant girls, each with a garland in 
her hand, going to the assembly. The garlands 
were for the soldiers. I presume the party was 
right cheerful after we went on our way. 

We passed through several Kjobsteds in the 
course of the day. Nestved is an old and rather 
interesting town, but we did not halt in it at this 
time. 

It was six at our second starting. The clearness 
of the forenoon had disappeared, and now the 
hefivens were filled with clouds of all forms floating 
rapidly about their face. Light shone vividly in 
the west, and for some time helped us greatly on 
our way, but it every minute grew less powerful. 
We drove at a moderate pace, for the horses had 
already come far and should go yet farther. For 
some time it was interesting to take note of the 
concluding avocations of husbandmen as they pre- 
pared to leave their daily labour, but by and by 
they disappeared for the night ; they had gone 
under the shadow of their own roofs. We talked 
for some time, but by degrees began, as the dark- 
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ness fell, to commune with our own spirits. Natu- 
rally we turned our heads upwards where, if objects 
on earth began to become indistinct, all was dis- 
cernible as usual. Large clouds of different coloura 
fix)m black to white, and of every variety of form, 
hastened across the heavens. Some were very near, 
some far, far away. In the evening, between day 
and night, it is always wonderful to look at the 
heavens, whether they are clear, or whether they are 
cloudy. Above all things, is the sight of those 
swift driving clouds remarkable in a calm evening. 
So we wheeled along as it became obscurer around 
ufl, and gazed up to the sky, feeling a wonderful 
union with all the Creation, as it stretched itself 
away before our view, lightening and darkening 
into infinity. The remotest tracts of space were 
opened to our glance as the clouds parted for an 
instant to unite again elsewhere, and we felt at one 
with them all — with the clouds, and the winds, and 
the air, and the light and darkness ; and we per- 
ceived how glorious was the scene, while the white 
radiance of day just lingered and trembled far up in 
the heavens, and we passed along beneath it in 
earth's shadow, — as 

*' Gradually the powers of the night, 
That range above the region of the wind, 
Deepening the courts of t^^nlight broke them up 
Through all the silent spaces of the worlds, 
Beyond all thought into the Heaven of Heavens." 

About nine o'clock we entered the Kjiibsted of 

H 5 
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Ringsted, an old town of great name some centuries 
ago in Danish history. I saw nothing of it to-night 
but the mere streets which were wider and grander 
than those of most other such towns. We halted 
and dismounted at the Guestgiver Court to refresh 
our horses and take ourselves a little tea. I half 
grudged dismounting, on account of the trouble in 
putting off and on. It was wonderful how much 
cold had penetrated my pels ; I was not chilly, but 
quite glad of tea. 

In driving out of Ringsted we naturally talked, as 
we had done in leaving the last place, discoursing on 
the beauty of our drive, and as naturally we sub- 
sided into silence after a little. It was now quite 
dark ; there was no moon, and the sky was clouded, 
and we had to depend entirely on our own light. 
There was something so dreamy about passing along 
the face of the night-wrapt country, that I believe 
it eventually induced a species of sleep. Certainly 
the time passed more rapidly than any other time 
had passed that day, otherwise singular in driving 
by night in an open carriage. When we stopped, I 
was taken by surprise, wondering that we should 
come to a halt so soon ; but it turned out this was 
our destination, that it was two hours since we left 
Ringsted, and now midnight. We were indeed later 
than we had intended when we left home in the 
morning. 

Rousing at once, I found we were drawn up in 
front of a building which was evidently the one side 
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of a priest court. As yet, we all remained in our 
seats. Some dogs inside the building were barking 
furiously, and we doubted not that the sound of 
their voices would soon bring out a human being. 
The large gate of entrance to the court-yard was 
closed, which is always the case at night after people 
go to bed, but as we were expected that evening, we 
rather wondered at it. Our coachman soon got 
down to try what he could effect. He made an at- 
tack upon the gate, but it was locked. He happened 
just then to have so severe a cold that his voice was 
gone and he could not speak above his breath, much 
less call out to those within the premises. Besides, 
the dogs continued to make such a noise that they 
might have awoke the whole establishment. But we 
were on the side of the building farthest from the 
dwelling-house, and it began to look rather hopeless 
for us to make them hear. Meantime, we in the 
carriage shouted with all our might, but in vain. 
We began to wonder whether our friends, far from 
expecting us, had not in a body abandoned their 
habitation. We had now, for a good many minutes, 
been drawn up alongside of this large, dark building, 
in the middle of the night, in an out-of-the-way part 
of the country, some distance from the public road. 
Coachman, groping about, ultimately found that 
he could effect an -entrance into a barn, or cart-shed, 
through a hole in the wall. It was not a very safe 
hole had thieves come about, but we were glad of it, 
and, with some interest, watched him wriggling in- 
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wards. A few moments after he opened the portals, 
which he found were merely barred within. Then 
we drove forwards, crossing the causewayed yard, 
and stopped at the front door. 

Here we thought it best all to get down, which 
we effected in the course of time, still no one appear- 
ing. On applying at the door, we found it unlocked; 
remarkable enough for a lone house in the country. 
So we effected an entrance, and went into the par- 
lour, leaving coachman to find his way, as best he 
might, to the stables. Miss went immediately to 
some of her relatives' rooms, and soon came back 
with the intelligence that they sat up for us till 
eleven o'clock, when, not thinking we could come 
that night, they had gone to rest, so sleepy, that 
the noise of our arrival did not awaken any one ; but 
rooms were prepared for us, and we could take pos- 
session of them at once. I was accordingly led to 
an apartment prepared for an occui)ant, and plea- 
santly heated ; I was immensely sleepy, and soon 
dropped over, remaining unconscious till the next 
morning. Otherwise there was something so un- 
canny in the whole adventure — the solitary house, 
the dark night, our long waiting, the doors all seem- 
ingly shut and yet opening at a touch, our freedom 
of movement through dark passages and chambers, 
where neither a creature was to be seen, nor a sound 
to be heard — that, if I had not been so fatigued, 
I should assuredly have dreamt of ghosts and en- 
chanted castles. 
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I awoke late next morning, and had just finished 
dressing, when my friendly pastor came in to see 
whether I would not get up. The cheerful break- 
fast-room, with a large and happy family assembled 
in it, had a most delightful effect on the spirits, and 
dissipated at once all vapours of the night. Here I 
had to be presented to master and mistress, and the 
younger branches, who were all right cordial in 
speech and behaviour. Of course, a great deal was* 
said of our ill-starred arrival the night before, and 
of how they had expected us hour after hour, and at 
length at eleven had departed and gone to bed, and 
how singular it was nobody heard us at first. It 
was a fertile theme for both sides. 

We spent the forenoon and dined at this parson- 
age, and then drove on to the other, not many miles 
farther, — the abode of my friend's brother. It was 
late in the afternoon when we arrived there, where 
I was again thrown on strangers' hospitality. I was 
anxious to get to my destination this evening, as I 
had written to let my friends expect me. So, as I 
could not, in such a rural district, obtain a convey- 
ance to hire, the clergyman to whom I was intro- 
duced instantly offered to send me in one of his 
conveyances, an offer of which I was obliged grate- 
fully to accept. I had farewells to take ere I set 
out, not merely of new acquaintance, but of my now 
old and valued friends, whose guest I had been so 
long. But I had the prospect of seeing them soon 
again in Copenhagen. Accordingly I mounted a 
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chariot onoe more, this time alone, and with manj 
Godspeeds drove away. 

In two hours I entered the same court-yard which 
I had driven into as a stranger in the month of 
July ; the first place in which I had made proof of 
Danish hospitality. But how different were the 
emotions then and now ! To-night I felt quite as if 
coming to see old friends; then all was strange. 
*This was the first time I arrived upon a second visit 
anywhere, and it had a remarkably comfortable 
feeling; it was quite dark, — indeed near eight 
o'clock ; and an October evening was not nearly so 
beautiful as a July afternoon, but, nevertheless, I 
approached the front door with more sincere glad- 
ness than on the first occasion. The dogs barked just 
as before, and servants popped out to see who came, 
one carrying a carriage ladder as. usual. Ere I had 
mounted the steps, the venerable Major appeared at 
the door, with the same cordial welcome as ever, and 
soon after some more of the familv. It turned out 
I had arrived upon rather a large evening party, 
many of the members of which I knew. In a few 
minutes, I was seated in an agreeable circle, and 
prizing the circumstances that severed me from one 
set of friends only to bring me into another. 

There is a very great comfort in coming of a dark 
evening to a country house, where one is known 
and expected. For that evening, I had enough to 
do, making and answering many kind inquiries. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

One to welcome 
Her husband with a rude unruly tongue. 

SOUTHEY. 

Jeg vilde onskc, at jeg var indsluttcd udi et Kloster, thi jeg finder 
kun liden Fomojelse i Verden. 

HOLBERG. 

The weather was so obliging as to grow much 
milder in the course of the following days. We had 
some more very beautiful weeks of a calm decaying 
autumn. The leaves dropped leisurely from the 
trees. There was just blast enough to make them 
spin merrily beneath our feet, as we trudged abput 
the woods. 

But the garden-room door was closed, and a stove 
heated in the drawing-room. The free airy aspect 
of Danish country-houses, that I had first here made 
acquaintance with, had entirely disappeared, and was 
succeeded by a thoroughly northern arrangement of 
closed doors and internal heat. 

I submitted to the lazy-looking luxury of early 
breakfast in my own room. My friends suspected 
I did not much like descending even at seven in the 
morning, so I permitted the servant to bring me the 
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hot tea-water and tempting buttered rusks and 
biscuits which I used to dispatch in my solitude 
with great relish, whereafter, I leisurely read, wrote 
and dressed, and went down stairs to forage for 
some of the family any time in the course of the 
morning. We by no means abandoned the habit of 
taking a stroll before our ten o'clock luncheon. 

Harvest was all past save the fruit harvest. This 
year there happened to be an unusual abundance of 
apples and pears, but the quality was inferior. The 
season had, on the whole, not been genial enough to 
ripen the fruit ; but the spring had been peculiarly 
favourable to its formation, and the quantity was 
quite prodigious. Owing to these two circumstances, 
many people did not think it worth while to gather 
their fruit at all ; they took as much as they might 
be likely to want, and allowed the rest to rot. In 
many of the gardens and orchards of our neighbours, 
we trod on walks covered with fallen apples, — a 
not very desirable or dry kind of gravel. The 
plenty was so enormous, I did not wonder at 
people becoming hopeless, of ever housing it, 
or using it if they did. And it appeared that 
there was no market for so much fruit in Copen- 
hagen. 

There was no such scene in the garden walks of 
my host, who considered it as a despising of God's 
gifts to take no pains to reap the kindly fruits of 
the earth. Whatever might eventually be their 
fate, they were meantime to be husbanded. 
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For many days, nay, for weeks, there was no ces- 
sation in the plucking, bearing indoors, and stowing 
away of apples. The trees in the garden were, many 
of them, inhabited by one or two human beings, 
busy from morning to night, filling large baskets. 
Two men did nothing but carry the fruit to the 
house. Many times did I marvel at that constant 
carrying. Come down stairs when one would, and 
look through the window whatever time it chanced 
to occur to one, it was impossible to fail seeing the 
same two men marching from the garden-gate across 
the court- yard to a door on the other side, and 
bearing between them the same large hamper piled 
high with apples. It was as if the men, on reaching 
their destination, were transported back to go over 
the same ground again. I used to think it must be 
a pastime the mansion -owners got up for their 
guest's amusement, or that it took place by enchant- 
ment. I remembered the American superstition of 
Jumbieback, — the evil spirit who assumed the form 
of a vast plain or prairie. When travellers essayed 
to cross the seeming muirland, he allowed them to 
get on very well during the day, but at night, when 
they struck up their tents, he would give a quiet 
hitch, and transport them back to the self-same spot 
they had left in the morning, so that they might 
traverse the treacherous prairie till the day of their 
death, and never advance one step. I was ready to 
think my two apple-bearers had got upon Jumbie- 
back. 
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Up, above the highest floor of the mansion, it 
seemed there was a series of attics which were used 
as store-rooms. There, one of the ladies presided 
for many days over the disposition of the fruit, until 
she announced that she abhorred even the smell of 
apples. 

There was proportionally a like plenty of pears 
which were the only fruit we thought worthy of being 
eaten. In the forenoon and in the evening, we used 
to' consume them as heartily as we could ; but we 
made little progress. Each day saw large loads 
afresh brought in; so we fell upon a clever plan. 
In the morning, when we took our walks, it was re- 
solved to bear a moderate-sized basket filled with 
ripe pears for distribution among such of our humbler 
neighbours as we might meet, or whose cottages we 
might pass. I carried the basket, but when a cot- 
tager hove in sigljt, I delivered it to one of the ladies, 
knowing that she could dispense its contents more 
wisely than I, and that they would be more welcome 
from her hand. In the course of our round, of what- 
ever length it might be, we always contrived to 
empty our basket. The attention on the part of the 
gracious Misses was evidently very well received by 
their dependents. The first morning of this arrange- 
ment, we met, not far from the gates, a large-built 
peasant girl. " Will you have some pears ? " quoth 
one of the ladies, taking the basket from me, and 
emptying a good share of its contents into the apron 
that was at once held out to receive them. The girl 
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spake not a word ; but when she had bundled up 
her apron again about the fruit, with a somewhat 
theatrical air, as if her gratitude was too great for 
language, she seized the lady by the arm: with her 
large fist, so that I thought she was going to put 
Miss's hand into her mouth ; but it turned out she 
was only going to imprint a kiss on it, after which 
she went on her way. 

One Sunday, when we drove across to afternoon 
service at the parish church, owing to some error of 
the clocks, it turned out we had come nearly an 
hour too early. The clergyman had not yet arrived 
from his annexed church, at which he had been per- 
forming morning service. Coachman was bid to put 
up the horses, while the Majoress asked me whether I 
would accompany her and her family to call upon 
the pastor's wife ; I acceded. 

In stepping through the garden, I was made aware 
of the peculiarity in the good lady we were going to 
see, that, in spite of apparent perfect prosperity, and 
the absence of all outward calamity, she nevertheless 
found the world go evermore grievously against her, 
and her lot full of crooks, of which she was apt to 
complain bitterly to all who came within ear-shot. 
Sometimes she was in such a sea of troubles, that 
she would hardly admit a visiter. 

We were, however, admitted. 

" How do you do, Madame 1 " 

" Oh ! very middling ! Will you sit down, Major- 
ess ? ^^ (Here the foreigner was introduced, and 
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sfcCr vdcome.) *" I have just been in Copen- 
kifen : retained on Friday. I ought to have staid 
kci^er lor mv health, for I have been suffering dread- 
fiillv fr»ni riieamatism ; but the weather became so 
CKiU aner I had been awav two dajs» and as I had 
Idi no woid here for lighting the stoves, I knew—** 
iheie she mentioned her husband), '^ must be sitting 
in the cold, for thev could not get the stoves heated 
without me. and I was obliged to come back to see 
it done. I was so vexed when I thought of his sit- 
ting without fire ; I assure you when I thought of 
him sitting in a cold room, I grew so ^grj — I was 
M enia^ed — I could have — ^I don't know what I could 
have done."^ 

Here the good woman wrought herself into a 
frenzy, and rolled about on her chair, while we 
thought she might have spared herself much of the 
suffering by allowing the servant (or her husband) 
control enough over domestic matters even to light 
a stove on personal responsibility. But the pastoress 
did not suffer any one to rule or even advise in the 
house,— <!ertainly not her goodman. 

We tried to lead her from the painful theme of 
the stove, and talked, of course, of the weather, as a 
gentle change, and other cognate things. 

"It has been an excellent harvest," said some 
one ; " there is a remarkable plenty of fruit." 

" Fruit ! " cried Madame ; *' oh, such an un- 
heard-of quantity of fruit ! Did you ever know such 
a plague ? I never saw anything like it. I am sure, 
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before I went to Copenhagen, I did nothing for days 
together but get the apples and pears taken into the 
house and put up in the attics ; I was so sick of 
them ! And while I was away the pears all rotted, 
and when I came back the juice had run down 
through the seams of the floor, and stained all the 
roof of the • room below, and raised such a smell ! 
We have three great pear-trees in the garden, and 
they bore such a quantity this year. I wish they 
were cut down ;-^I wish they were pulled up by the 
roots. Those wretched pears have spoiled all the 
ceiling of my room ; I wish I had never seen one of 
them ! And all when I was away from home !" 

Just then the good pastor came in on his way 
from the one church to the other. He greeted us ; 
but ere he had time to say more, his wife cried out, 

" I was just saying, I must have those pear-trees 

rooted up. Listen, , I must have the pear-trees 

rooted up.'' 

The pastor looked mildly at his excited spouse 
who stood in the middle of the floor, suiting the 
action to the word, and grasping with her hands to- 
wards the ground, as if actually tugging at the 
trees. He did not speak, knowing that his consent 
to alterations in the garden was quite superfluous, 
but proceeded to take a slight refreshment ere com- 
mencing his second service. We all felt too deeply 
for the injured lady to find words. 

It was time for service, and we followed the cler- 
gyman to church, but not till his wife had violently 
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reproaclied him for eating so little of what she had 
provided. 

" He would turn ill in the pulpit ; he would grow 
faint. What was the use of setting things out if he 
would not take any of them ? Did we not think he 
ought to eat more V &c. 

But we gave an undecided opinion, and hastened 
away from the pastoress, who was too ill and in too 
deep trouble to go to church. Poor lady ! the 
world went ill with her. 

A few days afterwards, I overheard my hostess 
mentioning to another lady that, on the preceding 
Sunday, we had called upon Madame . 

" Oh, indeed ! and how is she just now V 

" She has too many pears,'^ was the answer. 

All the clergymens' families of the neighbourhood 
did not suffer so many adversities as our parish 
priest's. Another, no farther distant, whose church 
also was on the estate of my host, asked us to go 
one day to be present at the wedding of a peasant, 
which was to take place in his priest court. It was 
a proof of good-luck and good-will in his household, 
that the wedding was celebrated there. The parties 
engaged were poor, and to save them the cost of a 
brilliant marriage feast, their minister offered to 
have it in his premises — an offer gratefully accepted. 
Had there, however, been a great deal of sorrow and 
suffering in his domestic circle — by reason of pear- 
trees or aught else — it is not likely such a thing 
could have taken place. 
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We went, accordingly, to the wedding. It was a 
pleasure to see the pastor and his partner in life 
burdening themselves with so great an undertaking 
(out of pure kind-heartedness), and receiving and 
entertaining their visiters with the utmost good- 
nature. 

The bridegroom was a returned soldier ; who the 
bride was, I know not. There must have been some 
good reason for their being signalled out by the 
clergyman'^s family ; it would not have done to treat 
many couples in like manner. 

The marriage ceremony took place in church. 
There is, it seems, an old belief that whichever of 
the pair first puts foot upon the carpet in front of 
the altar is afterwards to enjoy supremacy in the 
conjugal relation. As the two walked demurely up 
the aisle towards the altar, in front of which the 
clergyman awaited them, I, ignorant then of this 
tradition, little dreamt of the anxiety reigning in 
both hearts to secure a step in advance. My com- 
panions, however, did not omit to observe narrowly 
what took place, of which I was subsequently in- 
formed. I have now entirely forgotten whether he 
or she came oflFwith this earnest of future dominion. 
Everybody in church looked demure enough. 

After the pair was married, we made all haste 
back to the priest-court. Dinner was soon served. 
The party was large, and three tables were extended 
in the garden room. The viands consisted as usual, 
first of rice-grod, and afterwards of some other 
favourite dish. 
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As soon as |)ossible, the tables were removed to 
make room for dancing which soon commenced^ 
and was continued until long after we left. The 
bride disappeared for a space. When she returned, 
it was discernible she had absented herself to effect 
a change in toilet. The cap, of the usual bonnet 
shape, in which she had been married, was removed ; 
it had been trimmed with coloured silk and orna- 
mented with brilliant scarlet ribbons. The one in 
which she re-appeared was of the same shape, but 
trimmed and hung with ribbons of black. It apr 
peared black was the proper hue for matrons, and 
an object of pride. 

When the bride returned, she took part in the 
dancing. She danced with her husband — ^from him 
into a troop of her former companions, unmarried 
damsels, who received and detained her with much 
noise — ^and from their midst with some violence 
back into the arms of her husband again. The 
whole with much stir and din. It was a needful 
part of the wedding day's ceremonies. 

All the afternoon the pastoress was fully busy 
in another room pouring out coffee to her guests. 
Eight or ten matrons, men, and damsels, were in- 
vited to enter the coffee-room at the same moment, 
where they were supplied with large bowls of the 
beverage. I spent a good deal of time in the coffee 
chamber, watching operations and discoursing with 
the pastoress and the ladies who assisted her. Most 
of the peasants belonged to my host's estate, but as 
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thej pertained to a distant part of it, many of them 
turned out to be personally unknown to the ladies 
from the manor-house. 

We left early, as we had to go to another party at 
a^ seat a good way oflF. Here we had to recount our 
experiences of the day, I owned the transition 
from the crowd of peasants to a civilized drawing- 
room was one of the more pleasing experiences. 

It is not to be supposed the returned soldiers 
were allowed to be without their glorification in this 
quarter any more than in any other. It happened 
to be delayed until thus late in the season, where- 
fore' it was found necessary to celebrate it under 
cover. I was not present at the merry-making, but 
I accompanied the major the day previously on an 
expedition of arrangement, which he, as proprietor 
of the soil, had much to do with. I saw all the 
grandeur of Dannebrogs and evergreens, &c., and had 
little curiosity, after so much gaiety, to participate 
fiEuiher in the rejoicings. 

My delightful stay, on this occasion, extended to 
three weeks. The autumn was far advanced, and it 
behoved to return to the metropolis. Accordingly 
on the 8th of November, I bade adieu to my kind 
entertainers, and retraced my way to town by the 
same road I had traversed in July. I arrived safe 
in Copenhagen after an absence from it of more 
than three months — a time much fuller of novel in- 
cidents and impressions of a rural kind than it 
would be possible for me to convey even if the space 

VOL. n. I 
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could be justifiably occupied. It was my first fa- 
miliarity with the pleasant scenes of the green 
Danish isles. On my way back to Copenhagen, I 
took with me an impression of leafless trees and 
winter. Copenhagen was thoroughly dirty. It had 
rained much, and the streets were nothing but mire. 
There was no fog as in London, but everything else 
told of November. Oftentimes it poured while one 
walked, and at all times the ways were groundless, 
to the absolute disfigurement of our dress. 
' I first took up my abode in the Hotel Royal ; 
I had nothing but dismal remembrances of the 
Angleterre. The Royal lies opposite Christiansborg 
Palace, and is on the whole the best hotel in Copen- 
hagen. I have tried all. At the close of a few 
days, with much diflSculty, I succeeded in getting 
lodgings. Every house seemed filled, and I had to 
content myself with very second-rate quarters. The 
truth is, the Danish metropolis is now too small for 
its inhabitants, and is overcrowded. In the begin- 
ning of the winter season, all habitable places are 
speedily occupied. It is not the custom for people to 
change their houses, or even lodgings, except at the 
Flitting Day (Flytte Dag) which occurs twice a year, 
in April and October ; and I came to town after the^ 
Flitting Day was past. In some respects, so far 
well, for it is a most unpleasant day, when all the 
furniture of the town is exchanging quarters, and 
the streets are full of straw, feathers, dust^ and 
every abomination. 
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My abode had, however, the merit of an agreeable 
situation. It was by the northern rampart, where I 
had no more of the town beyond me, and could spe- 
culate upon the persons walking on the Ramparts 
(when I had nothing better to do), as well as upon 
the country lying to the outside. 

What everybody seemed principally occupied with, 
when I arrived in town, was a fHe that was about to 
be given to the venerable Oehlenschlager, on oc- 
casion of his attaining his seventieth birthday. Said 
day was the 14th of November. I came to town 
too late to secure admission, inasmuch as the attend- 
ance was very restricted, and the f^te of a quite pri- 
vate nature. I much regretted it afterwards. In 
the circumstances, I could have procured a ticket 
only by the kindness of some friend. The festival 
was in the form of a dinner, but was not, properly 
speaking, a public dinner. 

It came off well, and we saw enough of it in the 
papers. Everybody of name in the learned world 
(save those of the opposite faction ; for in the Danish 
metropolis, the votaries of literature, science, and 
art, divide themselves into two utterly hostile par- 
ties), and a few individuals of the great world, 
showed themselves at the dinner in honour of the 
poet. In order to accommodate all, the place chosen 
for assembling was the shooting gallery outside the 
town, on the way to Fredericksberg, very near the 
place of Oehlonschlager's birth. 

I suppose there was no great difference between 

I 2 
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this and other such dinners ; from friends who were 
present, I could gather nothing very outstanding. 
A great deal of original poetry had been recited, of 
which I saw some specimens. The hero of the feast 
replied to the odes addressed to him, in a strain of 
some length ; but it was not striking. The only 
incident which has cleaved to my memory in regard 
to it was told me by several individuals ; in fact, it 
appears to have been the most memorable event of 
the evening. When Oehlenschlager tried to pluck 
forth from his breast-pocket the manuscript of his 
reply, it would not come — it turned out, the ser- 
vant, in sewing as usual the orders and decorations 
upon her master's coat, had struck her thread, 
through the manuscript placed already in the pocket : 
a knife had to be employed ere the poem could be 
liberated. — En passant, must not this constant sew- 
ing on and cutting off of decorations be rather hard 
upon the broad-cloth 'i 

This was Oehlenschlager's seventieth birth-day, 
and, therefore, celebrated with more zeal than any 
preceding : it turned out, also, to be his last. 

A few evenings later, the students of the Univer- 
sity held a fSte in honour of the poet who was at 
the same time professor of ^Esthetics in the Uni- 
versity ; but at this he was not present — he was 
already attacked by the illness from which he never 
recovered. The day following his birth-day celebra- 
tion was, I believe, the last occasion on which he 
went out. 
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It SO happened, I never saw Oehlenschlager, who 
has universallj been regarded as the greatest bard of 
Denmark during the present century. In the early 
port of the summer, soon after my arrival in Den- 
mark, a friend of mine had proposed taking me to 
call for the veteran ; but he was then living in the 
bouse granted him by Queen Marie Sophie, in Frede- 
licksberg gardens — an inconvenient distance from 
town. One and another thing had evermore come 
in our way, until eventually I went to the country. 

While at Baron S \ Oehlenschlager was expected 

there on a visit, and I already rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of becoming somewhat nearly acquainted with 
him. But he did not come. Friends from Sweden were 
with him, and he could not bring them to the coun- 
try. Again I was disappointed. On returning to 
town in November, and finding myself too late to be 
present at the festival, I reminded my friend of his 
promise, and we continually planned a visit. But 
Oehlenschlager was unwell, and it would be better to 
w^t until he recruited. He did not recruit. The 
illness was slow and unimportant for many weeks, 
but ultimately it assumed a more serious form, and 
proved &ital. 

Thus I missed the father of modem Danish poe- 
try, but on that account was not disheartened from 
making the acquaintance of others. 

Every one who writes upon Denmark details the 
particulars of his introduction to Hans Christian 
Andersen. Mr. Andersen pays dear for his English 
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renown, since he must receive the visits of every stray 
British traveller, and run at the same time the risk of 
having a full account of such visits published in an 
English journal or book of travels, ily own attempts 
to see him during summer had been fruitless, as I had 
missed him on mv first visit, and he had soon after 
gone to Sweden. But on my return to Copenhagen 
for the winter, I renewed my attempts, and was more 
successful. I found him at home in his abode in 
Newhaven, a street that runs down by the side of a 
busy quay, where the poet has the constant view of 
fishing-boats and fishermen — a very bustling and 
lively, but not right beautiful scene. It is, however, 
hallowed by being doubtless Thorvaldsen's haunts as 
a child, when he hung about his father, the ship- 
carpenter. There is little of a settled or domestic 
aspect in Andersen's apartments— one could fancy he 
had just taken lodgings for a few weeks. He is un- 
married, and spends, I think, little time at home. 
He is fond of society, and is never to be met with at 
his own habitation during the evening, nor in fact 
at any time but in the early morning. One wonders 
when his books are written ; but I believe he lays 
himself more out for that, during summer, when in 
the country. In winter, he spends many forenoons 
at the houses of intimate friends, and his evenings 
in company. His society is much courted by those 
who know him best ; and it requires a long acquaint- 
ance to know him at all well. He is not one of those 
who reveal themselves at once to a stranger ; on the 
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contrary, at firsts it is difficult to recognize the won- 
derful story-teller. 

But in the course of time, through a crust of for- 
mality, and civility, and worldliness, the spirit of 
the man begins to break forth to meet a fellow-man. 
All who knew him intimately told me of his amia- 
bility and spirituality, and, of course, I believed 
them, because I had read his books and knew what 
must be in him. But it was long, long ere I saw 
with my own eyes. Shortly before I quitted Den- 
mark, he began to get accustomed to seeing me, and 
then opened a little of his heart. I thought, one 
half-year more would have made us acquainted. 

I must not enlarge farther at present on the poet 
of feiry-land, lest I fall under the condemnation I 
have myself indicated with respect to travellers in 
Denmark. 

One other personality I must advert to, because 
he struck me too much to let me pass him by. One 
day at dinner at a friend's house, not long after my 
return to town, in a pretty large party, my eye was 
at once caught by a man of most singular appear- 
ance, and after I had examined the rest of the coni- 
pany, my gaze always reverted to him. He was not 
old, but bordering thereupon, tall, but with a halt in 
his gait. His hair hung curiously about his large 
forehead, as if forming a back-ground to his eyes, 
which were wonderfully dreamy yet definite. It 
seemed as if one glance from him was enough to 
satisfy him about any object ; he then knew it quite 
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well, and did not use his eyes any more ; yet they 
were not purposeless, they looked quite " made to 
see with, not to be separated,*" as Grundtvig says. 
Altogether, however, he was about the most ghostly, 
unworldly human being I ever saw. It was the poet 
Hauch, I found, on asking my host. By and by I 
knew him better, and admired him all the more. 

There is not much satisfaction in detailing one's 
first impressions of all the notabilities one sees. It 
is only a few years since it became the fashion to re- 
late every particular connected with the personal 
appearance, dress, arm-chair, study-table, book-cases, 
spectacles, pocket-handkerchief, &c., of a poet or 
learned man, but already have we had such a super- 
abundance of such detail that, however interest- 
ing it was at first, I am sure every one will be 
thankful to me for sparing them the infliction in 
this instance. 

And this the more especially as first interview? 
with any person, whatever he might be, during the 
period I was in Denmark, were almost sure to take 
a direction towards the then all-important a&irs of 
the Danish people, and not towards aught scientific 
or '• purely reasonable.^^ I remember, for instance, 
going one day with Professor Hoy en, the historian 
of Art, to call for Professor Westergaard, the well- 
known Sanscrit scholar; we sat, I dare say, an hour, 
and all the talk between the two learned men was 
about the war, the Rigsdag, the representation, &;c. 
Just when we were rising to come away, the conver- 
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sation tuTDed suddenly upon Oriental matters for a 
few minutes. 

It was now the Copenhagen " season ;'' at least 
the forerunner of the same, which, properly speaking, 
commences after Christmas ; but most families come 
to town in November. When I had formerly been in 
Copenhagen, town was " empty ;" now it was^ I can 
conscientiou^y say, " fuU.'^ 

Shortly after arriving in the metropolis, I made 
an agreeable commencement to the winter campaign 
by partaking of the kind hospitality of the British 
Minister. 

It was also now that I had the honour of being 
presented to her Majesty the Queen Dowager Caro- 
line Amalie. I was eager to see a Princess so dis- 
tinguished for the virtues that can adorn her rank, 
(the earnest profession of Christianity marking and 
ennobling all the rest), as well as celebrated for that 
beauty of person which has so long been the pride 
of the land. Her Majesty has also claims on a Bri- 
ton's tribute of respect, being so nearly related to 
the Royal Family of England. I was most graci- 
ously received. And it was, indeed, heart-moving 
to stand before a queen who had so beautifully 
realized the title of mother of the people, and who 
had also shown the possibility of a Queen walking 
humbly with her God. Her Majesty has all along 
chosen the better part that shall not be taken from 
her — even on a throne and in a careless court adorn- 
* ing in all things that doctrine she acknowledged — 
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and in later and most painful times, I doubt not 
she has experienced the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

During the life of his late Majesty Christian VIII. 
I can easily fancy, how, during the travels their 
Majesties made in foreign lands, they were incom- 
moded by the crowds that were attracted by the 
appearance of the royal personages. The late King 
must, by all accounts, and by the portraits still left 
of him, have been a singularly handsome and com- 
manding man. - 

" That fair and warlike form 
III which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march/* 

and " the beauteous majesty of Denmark ^ united, 
made an impression in strange lands ; and I have 
been told they were often nearly mobbed in different 
places by populations drawn together merely by the 
rumour of their personal appearance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

But a good Bishop, as a tender father, 
Doth teach and rule the Church, and is obeyed 
And reverenced by it, so much the rather 
By how much he delighteth more to lead. 

Charles Harvey. 

I ENTERED the churches of Copenhagen with a 
greater familiarity with the language and worship 
than before I went to the country. The metropolis 
is not ill-provided with faithful preachers. In this 
there has taken place a change since the beginning 
of the present century. Formerly, there was a 
universal Rationalism ; now, in the pulpits, there is 
a great proportion of evangelical truth. I say " in 
the pulpits/' because the change has principally been 
effected there. The movement towards Gospel- 
Orthodoxy commenced with, and went out from the 
clergy. This was, perhaps, so far well, and the 
right and natural order ; but it has had the effect 
of placing the clergy on a point proportionally far 
in advance of the people, and the people too far in 
the rear of their clergy. At the same time, it is to 
be expected that in the course of years, tlie influence 
acting downwards will produce its blessed effects ; 
already has there been in the present century a vast 
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amount of fruit, and it is to be hoped that the 
impression will become more and more pervading. 

There' are still churches in the metropolis in 
which nothing but the driest and deadliest morality 
is preached in place of the Gospel ; at the same 
time these are not more than two or three in 
number. Owing to the practice of placing several 
ministers as colleagues in the same church, a curious 
mixture of light and darkness has resulted in some 
instances. The place of worship in the metropolis 
best provided with godly and gifted men is the 
Palace Church. This is a large, handsome, but ill- 
built place, not at all like a Christian temple. Its 
regular pastor is the Reverend Mr. Paulli, Court 
Chaplain, a very admirable and popular preacher. 
He, however, oflSciates only once a fortnight. On 
the alternate Sundays, the pulpit is filled by the 
Bishop of Copenhagen and Professor Martensen. 

The Palace Church is the most fashionable place 
of worship in Copenhagen ; and it is thus a pecu- 
liarly happy circumstance that its preachers should 
be men of such influence and power. The large 
building is always full and usually crowded. The 
audience is the highest in rank and importance, 
many of whom, go, doubtless, for fashion's sake, 
whilst the rest of the church is filled by a more 
miscellaneous throng. In every way it is a matter 
of high moment that, just in this church, such 
splendid displays of the Christian Truth should be 
never-failing. 
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Other churches which can also be mentioned as 
supplied by a Gospel ministry are Holmen's Kirke 
and Trinitatis. They are always very full. So is 
the Garnison Kirke ; all which seems to betray on 
the part of the population a certain desire for good. 

One other church, small in size, and mean in 
appearance, as well as remote in position, which, 
nevertheless, has in recent times borne a weighty 
part in the development of spiritual life in Copen- 
hagen, must not be omitted in an enumeration of 
the evangelically-supplied churches. I mean the 
chapel of the Vartou Hospital. Grundtvig's position 
in Copenhagen is as Chaplain of this Hospital, for 
which .cause he preaches every Sunday, nominally 
to the aged and infirm pensioners of the wards, but 
in reality to a numerous, though most select com- 
pany of his own earnest admirers, those who, having 
received spiritual good by his means, are the con- 
stant and devoted attenders on his ministry, never 
dreaming of hearing any other preacher. All who 
have been converted under Grundtvig, have gene- 
rally at the same time received an entirely peculiar 
direction in Christianity, which, although excellent 
in many ways, has the unhappy effect, among 
others, of causing them to separate themselves in 
the spiritual life, to a great extent, from their fellow- 
Christians in their country. At the same time, 
Grundtvig's influence on the spiritual life of his 
native land is as great as if there were the com- 
pletest communion between him, or rather his 
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followers, and the outer world. In fact, strangers, 
both of town and country, drop continually into 
the Vartou Church, and doubtless carry away deep 
impressions. But, setting aside all such passing 
influences, and the stronger influence that Grundtyig 
exercises by means of other clergymen who, moulded 
by his hands, preach the faith in much the same 
style in different places, after all, the best and 
highest use of the Vartou Church in the metropolis 
of Denmark is in these years as a signal witness 
against the want of faith in the nominal church. 
It would certainly not be a desirable consummation 
if all faithful people were to take the same direction, 
for, earnest and genuine as the Grundtvig party is, 
and valuable as its strong grasp of the faith is (as a 
witness), still the tendency of the school is in the 
form of faith to hide the Gospel. Grundtvig has 
done much to crush and quell unbelief, and he and 
his immediate friends are full of the spirit of 
Christianity, and it is on this account that this 
peculiar development of Christian truth and life is 
valuable. But there is a purer Christianity and a 
more excellent way ; and, blessed be God ! Den- 
mark does not want now for manifestations of the 
purest Gospel I 

While rejoicing, however, in the churches to 
which I alluded above as places where Christianity 
in its freeness and simplicity is made known, I 
cannot but highly prize the ministrations of the 
Vartou Church, were it for no other reason than 
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that they have acted as so powerful an antidote and 
so restless an awakening force. Otherwise, to any 
one it ought to be a treat to hear a sermon 
there. 

To *us English, it is a curious custom, that of 
advertising in the daily papers the names of the 
clei^ymen who are to oflSciate in the respective 
churches on the coming Sunday. Yet in many 
continental places this is done ; for instance, even 
in Berlin, which is a large town. In Copenhagen a 
list appears in the Saturday paper of the various 
churches, with the oflSciating minister in each, 
which of course varies weekly, as so many churches 
are collegiate. It is a very convenient custom, as 
one always knows whom one can hear. I suppose 
each church sends an announcement to the news- 
paper oflSce, — at all events the lists are always 
correct. In London it would be scarcely practicable, 
for the announcement of every church and chapel 
would fill a paper of itself. We should at first 
think it a very odd thing to seize the paper eagerly 
on Saturday, as the Copenhageners do, in order to 
read the pulpit-list. 

I have thought it worth while to copy from an 
old newspaper (of 1840) which I have laid hands 
on, one such list as a specimen. It will be noticed, 
communions are announced in some instances, but 
that is where they occur rarely ; in most churches 
they take place so often that they are not 
advertised. 
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Mark also the old Catholic service designa- 
tions : — 

To-morrow, 

Sunday, the 19th April. 

PREACHERS. 

MATINS. 

Our Lady Church, Mr. Budde Lund, 7 o'clock. 
Holmen's, Mr. Gottlieb, 7 o'clock. 

HIGH MASS. 

Palace Church, Bishop Mynster, 10 o'clock. 

Our Lady, Diocesan-Dean Tryde. 

Holmen's, Dean Holm. 

Holy Ghost, Mr. Wolf. 

Trinity, Mr. Rothe. 

Petri, Mr. Johannsen. 

Our Saviour's, Dean Schack. 

Frederick's, Mr. Thun. 

Garrison's, Mr. Brorson. 

The Citadel, Mr. Petersen, half-past 9 o^clock. 

The Reformed, German^ Mr. Hambuiger. 

(communion.) 
The Reformed, French^ Mr. Raffard, 12 o'clock. 

(communion.) 
Vartou, Mr. Grundtvig. 

General Hospital, Mr. Ronne, half-past eight o'clock. 
Abel. Cathr. Foundation, Mr. R<)nne, 10 o'clock. 
Dome-house Chapel, Mr. Visby, 1 2 o'clock. 
Blue Tower, Mr. Jorgensen (student). 
Fredericksberg Town, Mr. Holsoe, 1 o'clock. 
Swedish sermon in the English chapel. 
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BVENING SONG. 

Our Lady, Mr. Budde Lund. 

Holmen^s Mr. Riis. 

Holy Ghost, Mr. Candidate Jorgensen. 

Trinity, Mr. Ollgaard. 

Petri, Mr. Stapel. 

Our Saviour's, Mr. Tage Schack. 

Garrison, Mr. Glahn. 

In all respects, the majority of the Copenhagen 
clergy are a much-to-be- admired set of men. With 
my arrival in town for the winter, my personal 
acquaintance with them may be said to have begun. 
In private, in daily life, one only learns to value 
them more, by seeing that there is nothing contra- 
dictory to their public activity. 

Not long after I returned from my autumn's 
rustication, I had the great pleasure to be intro- 
duced to the reverend and much-honoured head of 
the Danish clergy, the Lord Bishop of Copenhagen, 
by which I commenced an acquaintance which I was 
with great kindness ever after allowed to cultivate 
and reap the advantage of. As I had from a time 
very soon after my arrival in Denmark learned to 
venerate the character of the distinguished prelate, 
and as a closer familiarity with his writings, and a 
growing acquaintance with the eminence of the place 
which he holds, and must ever retain, in the history 
of Denmark, had taught me, during the half year or 
rather more of my sojourn, to venerate him only the 
deeper, it was with eagerness I grasped at the 
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kind offer of a friend to present me to his Excel- 
lency. 

The episcopal palace or " Bishop's-court " of/ 
Copenhagen, stands at an angle with the university, 
occupying another side of the square, of which the 
centre is filled by the Church of our Lady, and in 
fact right opposite the grand portico of the church 
which is surmounted by a beautiful bos relief of 
Thorvaldsen, representing St. John the Baptist cry- 
ing in the wilderness. From the windows of the 
episcopal residence, this bos relief is constantly 
visible. The palace itself is a modern and not very 
handsome building, and is joined at one end to the 
street that runs from the square. 

We proceeded one forenoon — a good lady and. 
myself — ^and rang the outer door bell. Being ad- 
mitted, we proceeded across a vestibule and through 
a large stone hall, where my conductor pointed out 
to me a number of Egyptian and other remains 
built into the wall, giving to the place the look of 
an entrance to an antiquarian museum. They were 
placed there by a deceased bishop, — I believe indeed 
by the late Dr. Munter who was renowned for his 
historical and archaeological learning. Jfow they 
have a curious and pleasing eflfect. Passing through 
the entrance hall, we ascended the stairs, and were 
soon ushered into the drawing-room, where I was 
presented to the members of the Bishop's family. 

When we had sat and chatted perhaps about a 
quarter of an hour with some other visiters who 
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were present, my friendly guide, having ascertained 
that his Excellency was disengaged, told me we 
should now proceed to the sanctum. Accordingly 
we quitted the drawing-room, and traversed a large 
saloon until we reached a door on the opposite side. 
Here we halted. '' I must always draw breath ere 
I knock at this door," quoth my conductress. Then 
the knock was given, and immediately responded to 
by a mild voice from the interior (the tones of 
which I recognised), calling " come in." We entered, 
and were at once welcomed by the room's occupant 
who rose from his writing-table to meet us. It was 
a presence that inspired reverence ; one of the most 
dignified figures, and one of the benignest counte- 
nances I had ever seen. I was introduced, and 
received the right hand of cordiality, whereupon my 
good conductress withdrew, telling me not to stay too 
long, and she would wait for me in the drawing- 
room ; then we were left alone. Seated beside the 
Bishop, I was soon engaged in unrestrained conver- 
sation till I had almost forgotten the injunction. In 
leaving, every previous sentiment of admiration was 
deepened, and that of afiection added thereto. Save 
the warmth of heart, and dignity of character, and 
holiness of life manifest at the first contact, there 
had been nothing to remind me that I was in the 
presence of the Primate of Denmark, and a renowned 
divine. It was the pure loveliness of a human 
soul fashioned into Christ's divine pattern — a fair and 
fitting example of the renewed man in whose heart the 
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image of Christ was formed, the fruit being holiness 
— lore to God and man. A beautiful pattern for 
the flock of which he had been appointed overseer. 
Remembering what he had been to Denmark, I was 
full of pleasure at having been in the aged servant 
of God's presence, hoping to have imbibed a little 
resolve also to be of faith and its fruits. I have 
always found that the very contact with a great and 
good man, raises one's whole existence. 

Otherwise, it is seldom that a life of long toil 
is carried forward with such undiminished strength 
unto the years beyond three-score and ten. Look- 
ing at the Bishop's vigour and ardour and many 
labours, at the present moment, it was difficult to 
realise that these labours had been going on for 
half a century ; but it brought to mind some old 
promises about the righteous man flourishing like 
the palm-tree — about those who are planted in the 
Lord*s house bringing forth fruit in old age. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

£et Sporgsmaal har jeg dog at gjore Alle : 
Om Noget er saa dansk i Aand og Smag, 
Saa ret fornoieligt, af Harm ublandet, 
Som JuleD i en Prsestegaard paa Landet ? 

pALUDAN-MiJLLER. 

At Christmas, I again went to the country. On 
Monday, the 24th December, I found myself start- 
ing in the dark early morning to get out of town. 
Paludan-Miiller avers that, to enjoy Christmas in 
Denmark, it must be spent in the country and at 
'a parsonage. Therefore, I the more readily accepted 
my former clerical host's friendly invitation to pass 
the festival season with some more town visiters at 
his roomy court. 

In town, it was a dismal dark morning.- I had to 
be up sadly betimes, for the way was long, and 
I behoved to arrive as early in the evening as pos- 
sible to witness the solemnities of Christmas eve. 
A single cup of tea was all I had to infuse heat, 
and I stood in much want of more ere many hours 
passed. The discomforts of setting out in a winter 
morning cannot be overrated. 

The railway was available for a few miles, but 
at the second station I had to forsake it for a 
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coach. All the morning, forenoon, and afternoon, 
I gave myself to simple misery in the woful dili- 
gence. At the changes, there was time for some 
refreshment, so-called, but it only chilled one to 
get out and in again. The weather was very 
severe. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon, as daylight 
had given place to darkness, our diligences availed 
us no farther. I found by this time that in the 
second coach, behind the one in which I was seated, 
two young men, students from Copenhagen, were 
travelling to the same destination with myself. 
Our coaches, as I said, availed us no farther. The 
road branched off; but here, at the post station, a 
Holstein conveyance from the parsonage was waiting 
our arrival to carry us to our journey's end. 

In thick coats, and mantles, and shawls, and the 
usual skin receptacle for the legs, I soon found 
myself again sitting bolt upright, firmly packed to 
my seat, and whizzing through the air at a rapid 
pace. The roads were none of the best, for the 
hard frost had only frozen the deep ruts, but we 
pushed on as fast as we might. We were to have 
reached the parsonage to dinner, but I began to 
think this problematical. As one half hour gave 
place to the other, the question came to be, whether 
our friends would continue to wait for us. I own I 
was desirous to come in time. Coachman seemed no 
less so ; he thrashed the horses most admirably. I 
had never driven at such a speed before in Denmark. 
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One of my student companions told me the good 
fellow was as anxious as we to come in time for 
a share of the Christmas Grod. It seems the whole 
Danish nation eats rice-grod on Christmas eve. 

Rather before half-past seven, we at length en- 
tered the quiet village, in every house of which, 
family parties were soberly, but right happily, 
making themselves comfortable round the supper- 
table, with rice, and talk, and smoke. Through 
chinks in some windows, I could just catch glimpses 
of the domestic holinesses within. The day's out- 
door avocations seemed conclusively brushed aside, 
and all was snug and in waiting 

" 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated." 

At the door of the priest-court, a pleasant word 
of welcome was spoken from the step. Master, 
mistress, servant, and hound, were all speedily forth- 
coming. It was right pleasant to be divested of 
cold garments, and to enter some delightfully warm 
rooms. Carpets laid, and curtains let down, and 
lamps lit, with heated stoves, gave a perfect idea of 
comfort. 

We had been preceded by another party from 
Copenhagen— a pretty large family, giving more di- 
versity to the group than we could yield — who had 
arrived some hours before, and were to spend the 
week under this roof. We had thus the promise of 
a numerous and apparently well-pleased circle for 
the holidays. 
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Dinner, I was delighted to find, had not been 
tampered with. I dare say, we said we were sorry 
to have kept them all so long waiting, but in reality 
I know I was very glad they had waited ; it is most 
disagreeable to dine in detachments. In a few 
minutes, we were seated round the table, a merry 
talking party, doing justice to the Christmas Grod, 
and some more substantial dishes that followed it. 
Much was detailed of our respective journeys out, 
and of our kindness in coming, and of our host's 
kindness in asking us ; and I believe all was said 
sincerely. We were a complacent, hungry, cheek- 
blown, thawing, happy company. 

After dinner, our hostess disappeared for a little, 
and then returned, inviting us to follow her to the 
garden room which had as yet been religiously kept 
unopened. The folding-doors were now thrown apart, 
disclosing in a flood of light the brilliant Christmas 
Tree, ornamented with all beautiful gewgaws, stuck 
thick with candles, and surrounded by the gifts de- 
signed for each individual. Here was a seeking and 
an admiring ! The foreigner had the luck to fiiid on 
the floor beneath the tree, a very gorgeous tra- 
velling bag, upon one side of which, in Berlin wool, 
was wrought a brilliant design of roses. 

The Christmas-tree was not new to me, because 
I had already passed a winter in Germany. On 
this account, I shall spare the description and pane- 
gyric which one usually meets in the works of 
authors who are taken by surprise, and overwhelmed 
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by. the beauty of the custom. Such descriptions are 
gating a little too common. The tree has been 
of late years introduced into England ; and there- 
fore, seen by many who have never travelled from 
home. But in England, it is an exotic, and seems 
to have brought none of its original significance 
MoDg with it. 

: Sound the tree we sang a hymn ere the lights 
burned quite out, which they were not long 
doing. Then we extinguished them, to save the 
boughs from injury, and returned to take cofifee in 
the drawing-room. Ere long, we were content to go 
to bed, tired and sleepy with travel and feast. 
. On Christmas eve nobody has company abroad. 
It is - looked on as a particularly still evening ; 
and, besides such visiters as may be in-dwelling, no 
strangers are asked. Each family spends it apart 
under their own roof, and round their tree. 

Christmas day dawned rather drearily. It so 
happened that the weather at this time was very 
dull. The days were short and not bright. The 
ground was white with snow, and the sky was com- 
pletely overcast with clouds that now and then 
let fall more snow. At night, however, the clouds 
often cleared away, and left a bright blue heaven 
with the stars and moon shining splendidly. At 
this we were glad, for clear nights were of peculiar 
importance for the visits that we had to make and 
receive. 
. Early on Christmas morning, we of course went 
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to church ; and next day also, and a good many 
days during the subsequent week, we again went 
to church. On Christmas morning the congre- 
gation was large, and every day it was respect- 
able. The services I liked much, and I enjoyed 
altogether the frequent attendance in the place of 
meeting. We always had a sermon with the usual 
liturgical service and much hymn-singing; the 
liymns being mostly taken from a small collection 
expressly designed for the time, and very original 
though pleasing in their character. 

One serious drawback to our attendance in 
church was the cold. By midwinter the building 
had got thoroughly cooled down, and as the weather 
was of the chilliest description, two hours' quiet 
sitting in the comfortless, stony, windy edifice, 
was enough to freeze every vein in one's body. 
Although no one left the parsonage without a hot 
cup of tea and thorough warming in the dining- 
room, yet, by the time we re-emerged from church 
to come home, our limbs were scarcely able to bear 
us over the ground. It is not to be denied that, 
interesting as the public worship was, one thought 
most prominent in our minds on our way back from 
service was the anticipation of lunch ; the comfort- 
ably heated dining-room, and the cup of hot choco- 
late or coffee. How it smoked, and how it tasted ! 

After lunch we used to employ what of the day 
remained in a smart long walk.- We set out to* 
gether ; but some soon turned, others diverged in 
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various directions, and we generally found our way 
home in ones and twos. The more adventurous 
remained out till long after dark; perhaps pajdng 
viidts, or gossiping with peasants, and only return- 
ing in time for dinner. Sundry individuals pre- 
ferred retiring to an out-of-the-way corner of one 
of the rooms, and round a little table arranging a 
quiet morning game of whist or manage, while the 
chess board was in requisition all day. These 
players, however, were not allowed to pursue their 
sport without being admonished by every one who 
did not play, as to the impropriety, the shocking- 
ness, the dissipated look, of being so engaged in 
the forenoon. Many were the fortunes sought and 
ascertained in a bundle of cards. Among our morn- 
ing toils, smoke, reading, and music, gave an air of 
variety to the rest. 

If no other person's conscience misgave him, 
mine sometimes misgave me, that we should all 
pass the blessed hours and days of the good 
season in such frivolities, while our hospitable host 
spent his hours so differently. I knew that in his 
quiet book-lined sanctum, he sat all day (when not 
in church), by his high writing-desk, leaning his 
head on one hand, and now and then writing quickly 
the sermon we were to hear next day from the 
pulpit; his sole diversion being the thin line of 
blue smoke that constantly proceeded from his 
mouth. 

The most charming and delightful description I 
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ever read of anything on earth, with a few excep- 
tions, is Paludan-Miiller's description, (in the first 
canto of the first volume of Adam Homo) of Christ- 
mas in a Parsonage in the country. Let those read 
it who can spell their way through the Danish. It 
was the first thing that inflamed me with the wish 
to pass this jiile at a country parsonage ; and when 
the season was past, and my visit ended with it, 
I only found his account the beautifuUer : every- 
thing had been realized. 

A single defect was felt and observed by all, but 
only observed to be obviated. In no land is Christ- 
mas like itself without children. They are somehow 
a component part of the merry festival of Christian- 
ity. Now in this otherwise model parsonage, there 
was not a single dear child, unless the two little 
cowherds might be counted as such. Perhaps, in- 
deed, from the account I have given, many wise 
people might be disposed to think we could ourselves 
have passed for very tolerable children ; but this was 
not our own opinion. 

Our splendid tree on Christmas-eve we had been 
forced to enjoy as best we might, without witnessing 
the wonder and ecstasy of juveniles, which is usually 
the most entertaining part of the observance. But 
on Christmas-day, in the evening, a whole troop of 
boys and girls from the village made their appear- 
ance by invitation. During the forenoon fresh wax- 
lights had been fastened upon the branches of the fir, 
and now we had the whole magnificence in a second 
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edition. Whea the matches had touched every 
taper, the hall door was opened, and in walked the 
astonished children with eyes and mouths agape. 
They were too much upon ceremony to display the 
same boisterous pleasure the infants of a family take 
no pains to hide, but their enjoyment was equally 
observable nevertheless. They were marched in 
pairs round the room, their little heads all the while 
steadily turned towards the centre where the blazing 
pine-tree stood. Presently a psalm was started 
which was vociferously sung. When it was finished, 
the kind-hearted lady went round the apartment 
with a large basket, from which she distributed to 
each an apple, or orange, or cake, or other good 
thing. With these in hand, the infantry marched 
away, bearing with them, doubtless, a prodigious im- 
pression of an almost supernatural splendour. We 
all felt much happier after their visit, as if it had 
been the thing wanting to complete our pleasure, and 
resolve, by satisfying, all our nameless little yearn- 
ings. 

When a clergyman's house is the focus of the 
whole parish's pleasure, it is what it ought to be ; — 
I had almost said, more than it ought to be, it is so 
seldom the case. But here it was a general dispen- 
sary of food, medicine, and happiness — three very 
good things. 

One forenoon. Miss and I left our party of prome- 
naders to step in and call upon old Sophie. She, good 
soul, had retreated before the frost like a rabbit into 
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its warren. She was neither able to attend church 
nor go anywhere else, but was spending the winter 
as motionless as possible in her little hut. I never 
knew a human being more in terror of cold than she. 
When we visited her, she was in bed, huddled beneath 
her quilt and whatever else of coverings her stores 
could furnish. Her room was a very confined, dark, 
wretched place, in which one had barely space to turn. 
The stove, however, was well heated, so that the air 
of the place, by warmth and utter want of ventila- 
tion, was scarcely to be breathed. Yet old Sophie 
was under the blankets suffering from cold, and in 
fact very poorly. Extreme age and illness made her 
seem to me like a dying person ; I did not fancy she 
could recover. Though suffering, she was abundantly 
content. There came nothing from her like the hint 
of a complaint ; she seemed to be continually with 
God. I whispered, 

" Ask her whether she is happy in the prospect of 
death r^ 

The question was put in a rather different form : 

" Whether would Sophie rather get better again or 
notr' 

" It is not for me to decide," she said in a low 
voice ; " but, to be sure, if it were His holy wiU, I 
would rather depart." 

With many other questions we did not molest her, 
and, indeed, it was scarcely possible to endure 4he 
air of her room. We naturally asked how Peer 
Kok got on without Sophie's attentions. 
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^Ohl PeerKok!^' 

We had touched the only string that jarred. 

" Peer Kok does not behave himself at all ; he 
has no sense/^ 

Poor old Sophie celebrated rather a doleful 
Christmas-feast, ill of cold weather as she was, 
and confined to that dark airless hovel. It turned 
out nothing more serious than frost ailed her, for, 
when the spring returned, she rallied. 

Almost every evening during the holidays, we 
either made or received visits. It was surprising 
how willing people were to expose themselves to 
cold rides, and how invariably no one was a whit 
the worse for it. Ladies in Scandinavia have an 
admirable kind of evening bonnet which does not 
derange the hair, and prevents all frost from ap- 
proaching the head. It is shaped by the milliner 
like any other bonnet, but being composed merely 
of wadding and an outward pellicle of thin silk, 
minus all stiffening elements, by the time it comes 
to be worn, it is of no shape at all. It is very 
soft and very thick, and, I doubt not, very warm. 
And in this helmet of down,- any Scandinavian lady 
will brave the coldest night to pay a Christmas 
visit. 

We had a large party one evening. Complaints 
were uttered that many neighbouring families had 
gine to town for the winter, and that thereby our 
company would be thin. But when the evening 
came, I thought, for the country, there was a very 
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tolerable muster. The hours of assembling were 
much the same as in town, and before the guests 
dispersed, a very respectable portion of the night 
was gone. Such hours are not otherwise in vogue 
in the country ; only at Christmas, people make 
exceptions to their usually early habits. 

It was prodigious, after everybody had arrived, 
to pass through the hall, and contemplate the heaps 
of travelling garments our visiters had divested 
themselves of. On every side against the wall 
were piled up stacks of cloaks, coats and head- 
dresses, — a very reunion of warm clothing. One 
was inclined to think that people who had laid so 
much off could scarcely have retained anything on ; 
yet in the well-filled apartments were a number of 
very elegant costumes. 

Motion of the limbs— alias dancing, was the chief 
occupation of the night. But it was varied by 
card-playing on the part of all elderly men who 
found a room on one side completely at their own 
disposal. It was farther varied on the part of 
some younger persons of both sexes by sundry 
attempts at tableaux vivants, — attempts which were 
wonderfully successful, if we may judge by the 
plaudits bestowed by the rest of the company. We 
also had a room to ourselves in which our- prepa- 
rations were carried on ; when a tableau was ready, 
the intervening doors were flung open, and tke 
assemblage called on to come and admire. For 
draperies for a knight-templar, or castle-born lady- 
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ove, or old Northern god or goddess, or Hebrew 
prophet, we made very free with the heaps of our 
visiters' clothing that lay doing no good in the 
lobby. ' It was surprising how successful we were in 
imitating our forefathers — or at least our ideas of 
them. The groups were picturesque quite to our 
own and others' satisfaction ; the only difficulty 
was, after our postures were all taken, and the 
right expression of countenance assumed, when the 
spectators were summoned, to refrain from a most 
inappropriate smile or fit of laughter. 

Some of our Copenhagen friends left the parson- 
age at the end of a week. We had to be up in the 
dark, cold, snowy morning between five and six to 
see them oflP. The students went two days later, 
and the same thing had to be done. I stayed last 
of all, but in a fortnight from the day of my arrival, 
I too returned to town, leaving my host and hostess 
quite alone, and looking somewhat solitary in the 
midst of the snow. I had a villanous cold journey 
in six different conveyances back to Copenhagen, 
and arrived worn-out, late in the evening, taking up 
my quarters once more in my look-out by the 
northern Ramparts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Det er onderligt at jMete Skjald. 

Gbundtvig. 

As one of mv own chief errands to the North was 
to gain a -fiEaniliarity with Scandinayian literature, 
ancient and modem, I must say a few words on 
modem Danish poetry. I suppose it would not do 
to pass the matter oyer in entire silence, although 
this book is professedly not a literary history. But 
I have felt inclined to omit this and many other 
things, and in fact have omitted the majority, find- 
ing how ^impossible it was to compress any more 
than I have done. My limits will not allow me to 
refer to a thousand things which would perhaps 
have made the book more interesting. 

It is in general useless to express surprise that 
this and the other great foreign author is unknown 
in England, considering how much time, in the 
nature of things, must pass before one literature 
penetrates into the ken of another. But I own 
to feeling wonder that Holberg is so little known 
amongst us. It is now a century since the time of 
his activity ; he is one of the great authors the 
world has enjoyed ; his works will endure until the 
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day of judgment and sifting of wheat and chaflP, ever 
of highest value for us mortals in our incapacity 
to judge infallibly of the good and the bad ; yet he 
is little known in our land for one. Most literary 
men have heard his name, but what more do they 
know of him ? 

Dr. Latham says, " with the exception of the first 
(and only the first) men of Italy and Germany, no 
foreign ' writer has given me greater delight than 
Ludwig Holberg/' This is precisely my own ex- 
perience, and it is therefore I quote Dr. Latham's 
words. 

I have found that I can re-read Holberg as often 
as I have opportunity, which says much, as I have 
his volumes always beside me. I read him for the 
first time in the autumn of 1849, in something like 
an ecstasy of enjoyment, jumping froin my seat every 
now and then to clap my hands at one and another 
page of most brilliant, most unfailing geniality. He 
is as fresh now as he could possibly be the year after 
his appearance. 

I begin with Holberg, because he is so outstanding 
a man, that he casts into shadow all his immediate 
predecessors who were not men of great power ; and 
modem Danish poetry cannot date very far beyond 
his time ; and indeed the Danes themselves never 
think of going further back, unless they are abso- 
lutely in search of poets. 

Yet Holberg himself is, after all, not a bom Dane 
but a Norwegian. He never trod the Danish soil 
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till he was well on for twenty years of age. Still 
the Danish nation claims him as its own, and what- 
ever he himself was, his poetry is not Norwegian but 
Danish. Here let it be borne in mind that the two 
languages are identical. 

His activity must have been great. His comedies 
are numerous enough to have kept a man at work a 
lifetime. In the splendid new edition of them now 
in the course of publication by the Holberg Club, in 
Copenhagen, they will fill seven large volumes. Be- 
sides his comedies, he wrote plenty of other poetry 
— witness the mock epic, " Peder Paars,'' a produc- 
tion quite equal to the comedies. Over and above 
all this, he was a diligent prose writer, and is the 
author of a History of Denmark. 

It is now a century since Holberg's time. He 
died in the year 1760. One might expect that his 
comedies might bear the stamp of that era too much 
to make them vital at the present day. They do 
bear the stamp of the period in every line of them, 
for indeed much wfts written to lash the follies of 
the time ; but they are, notwithstanding, as full of 
life for the present day as heart can desire. In all 
external matters, they are formed in the mould of 
that generation, just as every work must be formed ; 
but in internals they betray the ever-young, ever- 
renewed spirit of all time. 

One thing is needful,— to know the Danish Ian- 
guage very well before reading him, and, if possible, 

^'ttle of Danish existence. A learner will not be 
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carried away. But it is well worth while to learn 
the language for the mere sake of reading Holberg ; 
and I take this opportunity to recommend any one 
who is disposed to learn languages, to apply himself 
to the Danish with this end in view, promising 
him at the same time, after he has mastered the 
language, and enjoyed Holberg, a great deal of far- 
ther enjoyment from some more authors in the same 
language. 

After Holberg , comes E wald. This was the great 
poet of the early part of the latter half of last cen- 
tury. Of a totally different character from his pre- 
decessor, Ewald is, in great measure, grave to a 
d^ree that is depressing. He died young, compa- 
ratively, and had a very unhappy sort of life. He 
seams to have suffered in mind, but still more in 
body, and to have been ill consorted with this 
world. He had no justice done him while alive, 
but since his death I think ample amends have been 
made. I have never been able fully to appreciate 
Ewald, although I have tried at different times. He 
is chiefly a tragedian, and there is an air of grandeur 
about those dramas, as well as abundance of single 
beauties, but then again, they are of the last cen- 
tury, and quite last-centuryish. One can read and 
admire, but not again and again. It would not 
occur to me to deny that Ewald was a genius, all the 
while I would rather be excused having much to do 
with his works. Just as I would not call in ques- 
tion the genius of such a man as Pope, while at the 
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suae time I would rather not have his books thrust 
into my handL 

I believe Ewald's tragedies are still occasionally 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen ; but I 
do not think there was an instance of such being the 
case while I was there. 

There were plenty of minor poets towards the 
end of last century. But now they ought to be for- 
gotten, if they are not, for we have no time to read 
everything. Historians ought to keep up their 
acquaintance, but I am not even at the present 
moment, while giving this account, an historian. 
Yet here and there, scraps of genius do move across 
one's path, and such scraps cannot be too carefully 
gathered up. 

From Ewald, we may almost jump to Oehlen* 
schlager as the real representative of modem Danish 
poetry. But there are other poets, not internally 
so Danish, who must never be forgotten. For in- 
stance, Baggesen. A man of great wit, — " a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy ! '' But he 
is not at all distinguishingly Danish ; he did not 
design to be. We might almost say, anything of his 
might have been written in another language, and 
have read as well ; this we cannot say of Holberg, or 
the modem poets. But Baggesen was a gifted man, 
and is a treasure to the language. His travels are 
written in a (for that period) wonderfully charming 
style ; I was much surprised to light on a book of 
travels of the seventeen hundreds, that could have 
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been written by some reflective ** subjective *' poet- 
wanderer of the present day, at the same time that 
they are very sprightly and full of incident. 

Another man of that time seems to have been one 
of those blessed erratic geniuses (to myself very in- 
teresting,) whom very few people understand. I 
mean Schack Staffeldt. He also does not commend 
himself as peculiarly Danish. Perhaps, on this 
aocount, people have not wished to understand him. 
Certainly a large volume, purporting to be a life of 
him, written by Molbech, which has, within these 
few weeks, been sent to me from Copenhagen, does 
not cast any pleasantly satisfactory light on him. 
It is a drowsy-frowsy biography. I have always 
perceived the savour of something peculiarly interest- 
ing about Schack Stafleldt. 

As I said, Oehlenschlager is the first of the cen- 
tury who takes place as a great poet, and he seems 
to be likely to keep his place in his countrymen's 
estimation, at least for the meantime. He has now 
finished his labours ; it is only within the last two 
years, that we can look on his course as a completed 
thing. He was bom the 14th November, 1779, and 
died in January, 1850, having attained his three- 
score and ten. And certainly it would be unjust to 
say — or, as the Danes themselves would express it, 
" it would be a sin to say," — that he had not, at all 
events, been diligent during his earthly term. He 
began early to write verses, and continued to publish 
until within a very short time of bis death. 
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Iq an eveniug party of young men, near the be- 
ginning of the present century, the conversation fell 
upon poetry. The brothers Oersted were present 
among others, and so was Oehlenschlager. Some 
one lamented, that the poetic art in Denmark since 
the time of Ewald, had sunk so deplorably. Oehlen- 
schlager bolted up, all on fire, stepped into the 
midst of the circle, looked them bold and proud in 
the face, and shouted, " Yes ! 'tis true, it is sunken, 

but it shall (or I '11 be ) raise itself again," 

Some of the party took this for a prophecy, though 
the youth was then little known ; and cer- 
tainly soon after that, he caused his native land to 
stand amazed at the unfolding splendour of his 
genius. 

Some of Oehlenschlager's earlier works are his 
best. His tragedies, "Palnatoke," "Hakon Jarl," 
and the romantic drama, " Aladdin," were scarcely 
ever surpassed. His works are prodigiously volu- 
minous, filling nearly thirty volumes in the collected 
edition : the tragedies alone fill ten — ^it is needless 
to enumerate them, I may mention "Axel and 
Valborg," as one of my own favourites among the 
tetter, and, I believe, a general favourite. He wrote 
all sorts of poetry, and upon all sorts of subjects. 
In prose he wrote some novels and tales — some of 
them very good. Perhaps I ought not to include 
his prose sagas among the tales, such as " Vaulundurs 
Saga ; " this last is a very happy attempt. But I 
think him, generally speaking, much greater in me- 
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diseval subjects than when he attempts the old 
Northern Mythology. 

There are, certainly, few really great poets (and 
such I reckon Oehlenschlager to have been) who 
have written so much purely worthless as he has 
done : of those thirty volumes, a large portion ought 
to be burned. It was curious to see him every now 
and then publish something of absolutely no value, 
and soon after something of positive immortality, I 
myself got acquainted with his works in a most un- 
£tvourable way. The first thing of his I read, which 
was very soon after I went to Denmark, was a pro- 
duction lulled, * Hroars Saga." I was just at the 
same time reading a Danish translation from the 
Icelandic of " NiaFs Saga,'^ and I could only read with 
the frequent help of the dictionary ; but even then, 
the living brightness of the old Saga shone towards 
me from every page; and when I turned from it 
to Oehlenschlager's piece — nay, there was a con- 
trast ! This Hroar's tale of his is the washiest, in- 
sipidest performance to be thought of in any lan- 
guage : the men are mystics, and the ladies are 
nervous blue-stockings, flinging up their arms and 
crying " Ah ! " and gasping, and speechifying, and 
clasping their hands for joy at every event. In the 
old Saga, I need not say, there is no such panto- 
mime. I was in absolute disgust with " Hroar's." A 
friend came in, and I showed it him, saying I did 
not admire Oehlenschlager. When he saw what it 
was, he was going to fling it to the other corner 
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of the room, till he noticed it was a lent copy, 
whereupon he only flung it upon the table. " What 
made you read that wretched book 1 get quit of it, 
and have ^Hagbarth and Signe/ or ^Axel and 
Valboig • in its place, if you will know Oehlen^ 
schlager." I took his advice, and was glad I had 
done so. 

But many of Oehlenschlager^s works are pure 
gems. ^ly own fEtvourite among them all is ^^ Alad- 
din ;'* — ^here he has Oriental scenery, but scenery 
was nothing with him when he was inspired — ^he 
took life and wrought therewith sans scenery : for 
this very thing he has been much blamed. His 
dramas on Old-Northern subjects, we are told, are 
not conceived in the Old-Northern spirit. Well! 
what then ! if they be poetry it makes no matter. 
Oh, yes ! it does matter, say the opponents. If 
he could not treat them in the Old-Northern spirit, 
let him choose other subjects. I acknowledge I do 
not sympathize in this opposition ; I fully allow 
that Oehlenschlager never at any time entered into 
the mind of Old Scandinavia ; but why should he 
not take his themes from that £Eur-away time if he 
chose? His dramas, &c, are, most assuredly, as 
unlike the ancient sagas, in everything but the 
names of heroes and heroines, as two things can be ; 
but they have the spirit of poetry, if not that of the 
Old-North, and this is more important. Does every- 
thing lie in reproducing ancient forms 1 Oehlen- 
schlager chose to take Old-Northern themes ; I think 
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no one had a right to hinder him ; and if he was 
himself in his treatment — that is to say, in his 
poetry^ for the treatment is, after all, the thing itself 
— ^I should like to know .who should lay down rules 
to him. 

. In his poetic nature, Oehlenschlager was thoroughly 
Danish ; he was the poetic form of Denmark for a 
long time — ^long ere the nation quite acknowledged 
it. Whatever his subject might be, Old-Northern, 
Mediaaval, Oriental, his expression was his own ; he 
was a Dane of the present day, but a poet ; conse- 
quently, the spirit of his poetry is the poetic spirit 
of present Denmark ; only, like every man of genius, 
he was not only immeasurably above, but immea- 
"surably ahead of his place and generation. 

I cannot dwell, as perhaps I ought, on this man, 
whom his people acknowledge as the great poet of 
their generation. In many of his writings I have 
had great delight. And as I promised to those who 
should learn Danish for the sake of Holberg some 
further compensation for their trouble, I hereby offer 
them Oehlenschlager as a good reward. 

His influeuce has been undoubtedly immense, and 
will still go on for some time. 

His personal history he has himself given us pretty 
fully, first in his "Life,^' published about twenty 
years ago, and secondly in his " Recollections,'' pub- 
lished since his death. He travelled much, and was 
a well-read man in modern literature. There is 
much interest in the " Recollections,'^ from the anec- 
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4c4es in them of other men. From them, one can 
Other manj things belonging to the history of 
Dtinish litentme. 

Of m Terr different stamp from Oehlenschlager is 
GnmdtTig. who, eren daring the life of the former, 
«ss by a certain partr r^arded as afar higher poet. 
Now. we may safely accord him the first place in his 
CDontiT. I own, I might, under certain circum- 
stances, myself hare joined the Grundtvig party, but 
let us abjure all parties ! There is, unquestionably, 
sometliing marvellously spirit-moving about the man's 
utterances. But then Grundtvig^s poetical utter-* 
ances ^and it is of poetry alone that I am now speak- 
ing) are, with the exception of his hymns, very few 
in number; they are like momentary ejaculations 
between vears of silence. Or rather like one thun- 
der-storm in a summer; for Grundtvig seldom speaks 
but he thunders. 

'' It would be a sin to say '^ that Grundtvig is the 
embodiment of the floating poetic spirit of present 
Denmark. One would, on the contrary, almost be 
disposed to look on him as a most magnificent ana- 
chronism. But neither would be correct. The truth 
is, he is a seer. He beholds things far away, behind, 
before, above ; but it is almost unreasonable in him 
to expect his fellow-creatures with one consent to 
understand him. 

Certainly Grundtvig can take upon him the spirit 
of the Old-North, although Oehlenschlager could not. 
There are some of his productions which might just 
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as well, the language excepted, have been written, 
or spoken, by one of Scandinavia's former Skalds. 
And it is on this account that Grundtvig's admirers 
have fallen so foul of Oehlenschlager, forgetting that 
there can be good in more ways than one. I delight 
in both. I shocked the one party by saying that I 
admired in Grundtvig what I admired the absence 
of in Oehlenschlager, and the other party by ad- 
mitting that Oehlenschlager had nothing of the Old 
Northern spirit, which however was the simple truth, 
and by no means to his discredit. 

The two veterans were on friendly terms, nearly 
throughout, I believe. I know they had abundant 
veneration for one another. In years, Grundtvig 
follows not far behind his now departed fellow- 
Skald. 

The next to them in age is Ingemann. He is 
different from both, and can scarcely take so high a 
place as either. He is distinguished as the best no- 
velist of Denmark. His " Valdemar Conqueror " 
13 a very brilliant historical romance. He is also 
most voluminous. The " Holger Danske '' I have 
referred to. I cannot refer to anything more me- 
lodious in language than it is, at the same time 
that there are many very rare thoughts sprinkled up 
and down. 

I have also spoken of Hauch. Perhaps his works 
are not exactly of the nature one should expect 
from his appearance ; they are not dreamy although 
deep. Hauch will always be philosophical, and "dif^ 
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ficult,'' as his landsmen call it. He makes poetry 
with a sounding-line in his band, but as the abyss 
he tries to measure is for the most part ^^ that thing 
called * life,' ^ he has not yet measured it out and 
out. He is, indeed, a very searching writer — a re- 
markable man. I should not say he excelled in 
feeling, but he does in thought. Most of his things 
are dramatic, which indeed is the fashionable sort 
of writing in Denmark. His little thing, " The Sis- 
ters of Kinnekullen," is very beautiful. But there 
hangs a mystery over some of his works ; they are 
not all published with his name, and some people 
believe the anonymous productions to be by a dif- 
ferent hand. 

Hauch is a remarkably accomplished man. He 
filled a chair at Kiel till the disturbances broke out, 
when he returned to Copenhagen. He is one of the 
more learned poets. 

Heiberg is a very popular author in Denmark, — 
more so than he should have been had I been the 
public. Not that I do not adipire a portion of his 
works, and in particular some of his supernatural, 
fairy^fumished dramas, but the writings of his which 
have met with most applause are the vaudevilles and 
comedies, all of which derive their fun from absur- 
dities of the passing hour ; they have no basis in 
humanity, only on the appearance humamty;presents 
in certain masks ; herein the diflPerence betwixt 
Heiberg and Holberg. He is the comedian of the 
present day in Denmark, and certainly has been sue- 
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cessful, having at last become director of the Theatre 
Royal He has much wit and satirical power. He 
sees what is absurd from the laughable side. Per- 
haps he sees it from other sides too, but, if he does, 
he keeps it to himself, and lets forth only the 
former ; and herein lies another mighty wrong. I 
should fear that his satire may not effect great good ; 
one cannot see how it should be able. How far he 
wishes it, I do not know. 

I did in nowise admire a performance of his that 
was thrust into my hands from all sides, entitled 
" The Soul after Death !" He made fool of a Cope4- 
hagener, dying in the belief he had done his duty to 
admiration on earth, and must be admitted to bliss 
on the other side the tomb, where, however, he finds 
himself mistaken. There were endless touches of 
exquisite satire, but, on the whole, I found the piece 
simply profane. I half regretted the encomiums it 
drew forth. 

Of Hertz I know less than I ought — less than 
of most Danish poets. Yet in England, he happens 
to be pretty well known by means of his " King 
Rene's Daughter," which has been translated and 
acted. I have seen it admirably represented in 
Copenhagen. Hertz is, undoubtedly, quite as ori- 
ginal a man as the last two or three I have named. 
His " Svend Dyring's House " took my fancy much. 
A play of his called " Tonietta " appeared while I 
was in Copenhagen, and met with great applause. 
He is not so very voluminous a writer as most 
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others. Yet in England we should think him abun- 
dantly so. 

A poet whom I have prized high among the 
Danes is Christian Winther. He writes particularly 
touching songs which have been beautifully set to 
music by Hartmann, Rung, and other Danish com- 
posers. Every one who has spent many evenings in 
Copenhagen drawing-rooms must be familiar, from 
constant hearing, with " Fly, bird, fly," and others. 
A wonderful tenderness and pathos stream through 
these songs, while others are very mirthful, and, in 
fact, very harum-scarum. But Winther's master- 
piece is the little collection which he has named 
" Wood-Cuts." They are scenes from Danish rural 
life, and are, in their way quite faultless. There is 
nothing to add to them and nothing to take away. 
They are fresh, green, sunlit patches of existence, 
cut from the Danish islands : I have met with 
nothing of the sort more beautiful. Professor Win- 
ther's labours are not voluminous, and we could 
afford to want a good deal even of what he has 
written ; and the fact is, in recent years, he seems 
to have come to a halt. 

H. C. Andersen has written a good deal of verse, 
and may evermore be reckoned among the poets of 
Denmark, although it is in prose he has shown him- 
self the man of genius. Him we know better than 
most of his landsmen, and I do not dwell upon him. 
Yet I must express my true admiration for this sin- 
gular genius. In Denmark he is not done justice 
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to/and although much read in England, I question 
whether he is done justice to here either. I look 
on him as a most original soul, one whom his 
coiintry ought to cherish as among its rarest pos- 
sessions. It is very tedious to hear the reactionary 
parrot-cry against him, simply because ignorant 
people at first prized him for qualities he had not, 
and not for those* he had, and then discovering that 
the imagined elements were wanting, wisely con- 
cluded he had no elements of genius in him at all. 
I believe his fables will bear their novelty and ori- 
ginality with them down to the end of time. 

But among the living poets of Denmark of the 
younger generation (and except Grundtvig and Inge- 
mann, I include all I have mentioned among the 
" young/' though some of them date from last cen- 
tury), the one whom I value and admire far above 
all the rest is Paludan-Miiller. He is a very extra- 
ordinary man. Were it not for the contracted 
bounds within which his native language is spoken, 
he must needs take his place (and that ere long) 
among the poetic celebrities of Europe. But I feel 
painfully that the aforesaid drawback runs a strong 
chance to hinder this. 

His earlier works of weight, " The Danseuse," and 
" Amor and Psyche '^ were of themselves quite 
enough to build a reputation upon. The former 
displays an almost frightful perception of what is to 
most people hidden beneath the veil of the human 
-heart. It is severe, sharp, piercing to a degree 
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which is painful, the more so that it will not allow 
one to forget that it is steeped in the well of truth. 
The latter, again, is quite different. For beauty of 
yersification, it has few competitors in the Danish 
tongue, and is all through teeming with love and 
" loveliness/' Form and spirit combine to leave on 
the reader's mind an impression of all that is beau- 
tiful 

Paludan-Miiller's great work is "Adam Homo," 
of which the latter volumes appeared first, and the 
commencement not till afterwards. It is in three 
volumes altogether. I believe it made an uncom- 
mon sensation even in Copenhagen, when.it appeared/ 
Some one writing to friends of mine in the country, 
when the first volume came out a few years ago, 
said, "Nothing is talked of here but the Duchies 
and Adam Homo." It was just then the distur- 
bances commenced. 

Adam Homo is the account of a man — but a man 
as he is, a man of the world, we should say. He is 
the son of a country clergyman, but rises above that 
sphere by a lucky marriage. . He marries a baroness 
of fortune. He is remarkable for nothing at aU : 
he has good parts, good education, good appearance, 
but remarkable he is not. Every peculiarity^ so to 
speak, is carefully taken out of his character. He 
is the representative of men as they are, and as they 
live ; but without all higher principles. And he is 
conducted from his cradle to his grave — voild tout ! 
This is the whole story, and in three volumes ; yet 
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it is a book of the deepest meaning of any I know 
in the Danish language. It is a sermon on the 
vanity of human life, when there is no hold on eter- 
nity in said life. It is the story of Time. Only, 
the impression is much weakened by an unlucky 
conclusion. Otherwise, we should have been left to 
form our own conclusions, which would have been 
more effective. . And this is all I have time to say 
about " Adam Homo,'' hoping only that the poem 
will one day, by some means or other, be made 
better known to those who should wish it. 

Paludan-MuUer is still writing. What other pro- 
duction he may bring forth to eclipse Adam Homo, 
yet remains to be seen. For real deep satire, for 
intense tenderness, for humour, for bright fancy, 
none of his countrymen surpass him. 

There are hosts of younger poets. Plenty of ver- 
sifiers for the million in Denmark, as elsewhere. 
Let no one suppose the press does not teem with 
rhythm. Some of them I ought to have mentioned 
as full of promise, but I have said enough. 

The Danes read their poets pretty diligently. 
They are also well acquainted with a good deal of 
foreign literature. Translations appear every now 
and then from English, German, French, &c. Of 
English poets of the present century, they know 
Byron and Moore best. I spread Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Tennyson, &c., in all directions. The first 
was not understood, the second very partially. Ten- 
nyson met with a better reception than I expected, 
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oonsideriDg the extraordinary difference between 
him and anything now existing abroad. But I think 
they liked the Talking Oak, and such things, much 
better than Locksley Hall. As to the " Princess,'' 
I should never have ventured her introduction — ^yet 
perhaps I should, if I had had the volume with me. 
As it was, my books were in continual circulation. 
Of our English present century poets, there is the 
most exasperating ignorance, with the two excep- 
tions I mentioned. The joke is, people fancy that 
which they do not know does not exist 

Apropos of translations and foreign literature in 
Denmark, I was amused to read in a book called 
" Leith to Lapland " (published last year), a state- 
ment to the effect, that the Bishop of Copenhagen 
had, during the winter of 1849-50, published a 
translation of Ossian ! I remember this translation 
very well ; it came out while I was in Copenhagen. 
It was by a man of the name of Mynster, and I 
believe a relation of the bishop ; but the venerable 
prelate has something else to do than be translating 
Ossian. I mention this as a specimen of the errors 
constantly made by Englishmen when they speak of 
what is going on in the literary world abroad. The 
mistake was natural ; but people should be sure of 
their facts before they print them. Had I collected 
them, I should have had a rare number of similar 
mistakes, which I have read from time to time; 
mistakes which are never observed in this country, 
but which are very glaring in the eyes of foreigners. 
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I might go on long on the subject of modem 
Danish literature, telling what is done in many 
branches of learning— in philology, for instance, 
how the labours of the great Rask are now followed 
by those of Madvig, Westergaard, Molbech, Gislason, 
and others ; how in history, Werlauff, N. M. Peter- 
sen, Molbech, Allen, &c., are diligent workers, and so 
forth, through many kinds of knowledge. But I 
have no love for reading accounts of what learned 
men do ; I had rather read the things themselves ; 
therefore I will not write such accounts. Suffice it 
to say, there is plenty of learning, and plenty of 
diligent labour in Copenhagen. No intellectual 
land can thrive without something of the kind. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tra- 
gical-comioal-historioal-pastoral, scene indivisible, or poem unlimited. 

Hamlet. 

Apropos Madam ! maa jeg raere hendes Galand i Dag, og fore 
hende paa Comoedien 1 

HOLBKRG. 

" Do you go to the comedy (literally, an comedy). 
to-night V 

" I was at the comedy last night/' 

It is the Danish fashion of talking about visits 
to the theatre, whether the piece performed be a 
comedy, or the most dreadful tragedy in the world, 
or an opera, or in short anything else. They neVer 
talk about " going to the theatre.'^ I believe it 
would be understood, if you spoke so, that you were 
going to turn actor. This expression *' the comedy" 
has an incongruous effect when it is no comedy that 
is performed. But it seems to indicate that the 
original character and design of the theatre in Den- 
mark were laughter, for had the ends been serious 
people could scarcely have hit on such a manner of 
expressing themselves. But, nevertheless, in the 
interior of Copenhagen Theatre Royal, right above 
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the stage, the four words, '' Ei blot til Lyst " (not 
merely for pleasure) are displayed in large cha- 
racters. 

Zealous goers " to the comedy '' the Copenha- 
geners are. And not merely the Copenhageners, but 
all the Danes. When folks come from the country 
or small towns to the metropolis, a chief aim is to 
see "the comedy."' And when they return home 
they talk long about it, and tell all their friends 
every jot and tittle of the pieces they saw. And, as 
I said, the regular inhabitants of Copenhagen fre- 
quent the theatre continually. 

There is one principal theatre in the metropolis, 
and two inferior in rank. The former, called Theatre 
Royal, stands in Kongen's Ny torv. The name, Theatre 
Royal, was still kept up when I left Denmark, al- 
though the place had ceased to be directly under 
the King's jurisdiction. Formerly, during the times 
of absolutism, it was quite an appendage of the 
Court, a circumstance which was in many ways 
much in its favour, but after the Constitution was 
granted in the summer of 1849, and during my stay 
in Denmark, it was thought very desirable to relieve 
the Court of the burden, and put it under the care 
of the City. The immediate consequence was cer- 
tainly a change for the better. There took place a 
change of directors ; the former director, the over 
Court Mareschal, resigning — a man, whose other 
avocations connected with the Court left him little 
time to attend to this matter — the directorship was 
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intrusted to the poet Heiberg, a man of genius, and 
successful dramatic writer. Great things were ex- 
pected from Heiberg's official career, but it is bard 
to please all parties, and it may argue no incapacity 
upon Heiberg's part that there have since been 
many discontented voices. 

As it is the only chief theatre in Copenhagen, the 
representations have to be of every kind — comedy, 
tragedy, opera, vaudeville, ballet, and whatever else 
may be enumerated in such a list. The number of 
artists and other employees engaged is therefore 
very great for the size of the building. For it is by 
no means a large theatre — much too small, in fact, 
for the pfesent population of Copenhagen, at least for 
a population so addicted to dramatic performances. 
The available room is almost always fully occupied ; 
it is the manifest fault of the direction if it be other- 
wise. When a new or popular piece is to be per- 
formed, the ticket-office is literally besieged on the 
morning of the representation. 

Unluckily, the pieces most sought after are vaude- 
villes which, after all, are the most rubbishy things 
connected with the drama. But what shall one say 
to a population's taste 1 It is impossible to change 
it by main force. At present there is no attempt 
made to change it by any means, for the new direc- 
tor has himself an abundant favour for vaudevilles, 
he having excelled in that kind of composition. 
Oddly enough, Heiberg seems positively to discoun- 
tenance tragedy, by which he bids fair to prove 
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trae the Danish manner of speech. And this, with 
all the native tragedies by Oehlenschlager and others 
lying before him. He was compelled to humour the 
higher public taste by letting a '* sorrowplay " (as 
the Danes call it) be represented now and then ; but 
I occasionally heard him accused of getting it up aa 
ill as possible, and choosing the least loved in order 
to wean people from their liking. Probably this 
was a needless accusation. But certainly I was sur- 
prised at the poverty in this department. 

One good work which Heiberg has accomplished 
is the revival of Holberg's comedies. I believe a few 
of the best known have never at any time disap- 
peared from the stage, but the great mass have had 
leave to lie on the shelves of libraries. I was much 
pleased that this revival took place just during the 
winter I spent in Copenhagen, for I by that means 
had the advantage of making Holberg's acquaintance 
as I could not otherwise have done. There are some 
artists who represent Holberg to admiration just 
now. Phister and his wife, Madame Phister, make 
never failingly to perfection the serving-man and 
clever, shrewd, impudent lady's-maid, who figure in 
most of Holberg's comedies. 

The most gifted actress of the present day in Den- 
mark, is Mrs. Heiberg, now the director's lady. She 
is perhaps happier in comedy than tragedy ; still I 
have seen her in some rdhs of the latter kind very 
powerful. But in all that is graceful, charming, 
amiable, humorous, she is peerless. Witness her 
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representatiou of Holberg's heroine, "The Fickle 
One," (Den Voegelsindede), one of the most difficult 
to be found in his writings. I believe it has never 
been represented, because never understood, from 
Holberg's own era until the spring of 1850, when it 
was brought forth with Mrs. Heiberg in the principal 
character, and made an absolute furore. It was, 
indeed, a bewitching " interpretation." 

In serious pieces M. and Madame Nielsen are the 
first performers. They are both getting a little too 
old, however, and will probably not continue much 
longer on the stage. I once saw them make a very 
good " Macbeth " and " Lady Macbeth,'^ though not 
quite after English models. 

In opera, which must be first-rate or not at all, 
the Danes are not able to furnish much at present, 
if at any time. It is to be supposed, a great singer 
would go abroad as soon as he or she had finished 
the needful education, Copenhagen cannot present 
sufficient inducements. Nevertheless, operas are 
constantly performed, and meet with great applause. 
I haye actually seen " Don Giovanni " in a Danish 
dress, given to a full house. In vaudeville, which 
is quite another affair, they may be as strong as they 
please, for aught I know. 

The Danes consider their own ballet the first in 
the world. The point I have no wish to enter upon, 
though there might be sundry weighty reasons al- 
leged to the contrary. 

There is a man of French descent, but of Danish 
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birth, Bournonville by name, who for many years 
was solo-dancer in the Copenhagen theatre, and was 
received with much applause abroad when he chose 
to travel, being in fact one of the great solo-dancers 
of Europe, who has written a curious book within 
the last few years. Afraid of growing stiflf in the 
1^, and thus losing his reputation, he wisely retired 
from public life about three or four years ago, ceas- 
ing to display himself on the stage, though still 
retaining his situation as ballet-master. On his re- 
tirement, he published this volume, entitled, "My 
Theatre Life/' The first half is an account of him- 
self ^d his labours ; the latter half is poetry, show- 
ing that he can do more than exercise his joints. 
Some .of the verses are, in point of fact, very pretty. 
But the former half is that which gives its title to 
the book, and it is in some way an interesting pro- 
duction. It conveys to one's mind the idea of a man 
of considerable mental calibre, who, finding himself, 
at the age when a young man usually chooses a pro- 
fession, fit, from the education bestowed on him in 
childhood, for nothing but dancing, and with his legs, 
from constant and severe training, in a state of 
almost preternatural suppleness, makes up his mind 
to his fate ; believing that it would be hard for him, 
at his age, to make preparations for striking into a 
new line of life, and perceiving that all his up-bring- 
ing has been forced into his leg-joints, he resolves to 
make his legs the foundation of future fame. This 
he does with a sigh of sorrow both for the past and 
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future ; and, indeed, it must be rather crushing to a 
routh of aspiring thoughts to see that from earliest 
diildhood he has been taught nothing but how to 
dance, — that he has gone through a severe course of 
training, and suffered more from flogging and caning 
than most of his years, and the whole result is ability 
to skip about like a piece of mercury. But Bournon- 
rille made up his mind that he would not turn aside 
fn>m the path the Fates had carved out for him, and 
having once come to this conclusion, he was to make 
the most of it. 

He had ambition ; he wanted to be a great man ; 
so he determined to be a great dancer, and not merely 
that, but a great nnm while a dancer. He was to 
be a celebrated artist. So from the commencement, 
he made as if he looked on dancing as a most im- 
portant fine art All this peeps through his pages. 
He overdoes his profession, while trying to exalt it 
among the Arts and himself with it He has com- 
posed many ballets, but, fearful that they might not 
enough prolong his fame, he has written this book to 
help them, which is a history of his art, and himself 
as an artist. It is a little curious to have a book at 
all from a dancer. 

It is impossible to deny that he is a man of great 
vanity. I once was in company with him, and had 
some conversation which showed this, though at the 
same time it was evident that he possessed a quan- 
tity of very various talent and accomplishments. 
He spoke English well, but his talk was mostly of 
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tiieatres and actors. His form and posture reminded 
one too vividly of the figurant. All the time he 
stood by me, he held his heels and legs so firmly 
pressed together, with his toes slightly turned out, 
that I every moment expected him to dart into 
the air far above my head, and then descend to per- 
form a stupendous pirouette. Yet he seems a man 
well received in society in Copenhagen, which speaks 
for his general acquirements. 

I remember that evening being introduced in the 
same party to two very difierent men, — ^this Bour- 
nonville, and Martensen, the most original theo- 
logian Denmark possesses ! It is almost irreverent 
to mention him in such a chapter as this. 

The hour at which the theatrical representations 
commence is seven o'clock, and they are generally 
over about ten. Formerly it was from six till nine, 
after which it was possible to go to an evening party ; 
but now this is scarcely practicable with Copenhagen 
hours, unless it be a very fashionable party or ball. 
Yet I have sometimes gone into one or other intimate 
friend's evening circle for an hour after coming from 
the theatre. 

Besides the Theatre Royal, there is the Court 
Theatre in Christiansborg Palace, which for many 
years has been occupied by an Italian company of 
musicians. But the winter of my stay was to be 
the last of theirs, and I do not know what use the 
locality might be put to afterwards. In former 
times, whilst there was a Court at Christiansborg, 
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this theatre was much employed, and was the scene 
of many brilliant festiTals. Now it looks lamentably. 
The Italian company was a poor afiEur, and could 
neTer hare struggled through, had they not had a con- 
siderable support from royalty. Whilst I was in 
Copenhagen, many persons went to the performances 
knowing that it was to be the last winter ; but from 
the specimen I had on the single occasion I troubled 
them with my presence, I should judge the public 
was poorly entertained. 

Thirdly, there is another building in which dra- 
matic performances are ^ven, called the '^ Casino."' 
It is not used for this purpose every evening, having 
been erected for very miscellaneous ends. It is a 
new and withal spacious and brilliantly finished hall, 
with right good accommodation. The dramatic re- 
presentations are, for the most part, of a light and 
amusing kind, not pretending to be of so high an 
order as those in the Theatre Royal. Yet they draw 
large crowds who gain admission at a cheap rate. 
A raised tier of seats round the sides, and a balcony 
above, afford seats for the great folks, who therefore 
are supposed not to require as good places a& their 
humbler neighbours, all the while they pay much 
dearer. 

The first time I entered the Casino was to see a 

new piece by Hans C. Andersen, called " Willie 

'''inkie," {Dan, — Ole Lukoie). Mr. Andersen had 

lly provided me with a seat next to himself, so 

I had the benefit of his elucidations as the per- 
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formance went on. It was of a very different sort 
from the generality of pieces given in the Casino, 
and, in fact, rather more serious than the public 
there altogether liked. It was the only dramatic 
composition of Andersen I ever saw represented, and 
I was interested to observe how that very peculiar 
genius would suit the stage. There was much in 
it of his own irrepressible tendency ; and, in fact, I 
found that Andersen in the drama was even solemner 
than in the story, and that his own curious beauty 
floated over it all ; the while that so much of the 
supernatural in daily life was hardly suited for a 
large and promiscuous assembly. 

I was very much struck in Copenhagen with the 
good taste shown in all minor matters connected 
with the drama, — such taste as I must acknowledge 
I have never seen surpassed anywhere. I believe 
" some people " might learn a great deal by a visit 
to Copenhagen, and a minute inspection of these 
matters. In costumes, decorations, and all the end- 
less concerns not authoritatively laid down by a 
dramatic writer in his play, the people in office about 
the Theatre Royal seem, by a happy instinct, to light 
upon just the right and proper thing. ^ There is a 
completeness, a suitableness; an external unity, that 
gives the feeling of a perfect piece of art to every 
evening's performance. It is invaluable to have all 
minor matters in right trim. 

One peculiarity about which there might be 
diverse opinions, is the disposal of light. During 
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every performance, the body of the house is darkened 
(the great chandelier in the centre being drawn up 
into the roof), and all the light is upon the stage; 
The effect, in my opinion, is admirable, but as I 
said there may be different views of the matter. 

The Danes are enthusiastic playgoers. And the 
theatre in Denmark is a more perfectly unobjection- 
able institution than it is in some countries of 
Europe. It is so far from having the most distant 
tendency towards demoralization, that it is rather 
to be looked upon as an important agent in the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the people. And it is 
so looked upon by the best and most enlightened of 
Denmark's sons, among others, by the most influen- 
tial evangelical clergy. As it exists in Denmark, it 
is a very valuable institution. Unfortunately, it is 
only too difficult- for other nations to copy the best 
points in the constitution of the Danish Theatre, for 
such must rather grow up from within. 

One thing I may mention is, the general estimable 
character of the performers employed at the Copen- 
hagen theatre. Morality is as strictly demanded in 
actors and actresses as in any other people. The 
reverse of morality would involve immediate dis- 
missal. Hence the position which members of this 
body generally assume in Danish Society. 

During the present winter of 1851-2, by letters 
from different friends in Denmark, I learn that a 
new star has appeared in the dramatic horizon, in 
the shape of a young actor. The accounts unite in 
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representing him as something quite unequalled — in 
fiftct, a wonder of the age. But, although two cor- 
respondents have written to me about him, I have 
not been able to decipher his name in either letter. 
As Hamlet, he has made his dibut, and driven the 
entire population into ectasies. I hope it may 
prove a lasting talent. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

Tennyson. 

It was in the year 1479, that the university of 
Copenhagen was opened for public instruction. It 
has thus a pretty respectable standing for antiquity 
among the European seats of learning. Before that 
time, Danish youths were sent abroad for their 
learning, — to Cologne, Paris, Bologna, &c. It seems 
they did not grudge long journeys for the sake of 
science. But in foreign lands, it is to be supposed 
they picked up much that was undesired at home — 
naughty customs and fashions, which made it an 
object of solicitude to provide them with a place of 
letters in their own country. 

At most times, the Copenhagen university has 
enjoyed a very large share of renown. Certainly, at 
present, its lectures, and examinations, and men, and 
general standing, cause it to be regarded as a very 
important university. 

Nothstanding its fame, the fashion did not en- 
tirely die out, that sent the wealthiest and dis- 
tinguished of Denmark's youths to seek their breed- 
ing at distant universities. Last century it was 
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still not uncommon. Scions of nobility and their 
imitators proceeded in large numbers to Germany, 
and, I believe, to France also ; just as young Eng- 
lishmen, a few years ago, took it into their heads 
with one accord, to study at Gottingen. Now, in- 
deed, there is hardly a vestige of such a custom in 
Denmark, it seems to have died a natural death ; for 
I do not think that the war has had much to do with 
its abolition. On the whole, the fashion of going 
abroad for education is a good one, and ought to be 
cherished ; but the wonderful nationality of our 
present day has laid it everywhere under the ban. 

I approve of foreign education, simply because it 
involves the necessity of travel and seeing round 
about oneself, and because university up-bringing is 
not in itself of so much value as to make it of any 
moment whether a man have received it at one uni- 
versity or another — in one land or another. Un- 
luckily, people run away with the idea that a 
" liberal education,^^ — i.e., so many years' attendance 
on certain lectures, and so many annual examina- 
tions, — is the one thing needful in order to enter on 
"Life," Life, indeed! — the *' education'' system is 
ofbenest the thing that — as beautifully as the veriest 
knowledge-worm could wish it — kills in its sprout- 
ing the heaven-sent spirit ; gently, but with a fearful 
steadiness, preparing and fitting the man to pass 
through his earthly time without living a single day, 
and with never a misgiving that, whereas he is dead, 
he might be alive, — a dead man burying his dead. 
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It is a shocking process, the everlasting ^* reading" 
of our early years. 

The University of Copenhagen enjoys, as I said, a 
very high renown ; that is to say, science in every 
department is prelected on and studied with the 
most prodigious diligence. But alas! our present- 
day science is for the most part but a poverty- 
stricken thing ! — it is the merest, deadest, nakedest, 
knowledge-^^m — Wissenschaft. — Dan. Videnskap. 
Once on a time — no very distant time — knowledge 
was animated and clad : now, there has been a life- 
less pause ; but already it has again received breath, 
if not raiment, though the animation has not yet 
penetrated into seats of learning, notwithstanding 
such men as Alexander Yon Humboldt have been 
living and working for more than half a century. 

Having myself, from early experience, a due dread 
of college lectures, although I have subsequently 
lived a good deal in university towns (from a desire 
for the personal society and private advantage of 
learned professors), I have never been a diligent 
attender on the good gentlemen's public prelections. 
Accordingly, neither in Copenhagen did I help much 
to crowd the class-rooms. Now and then, of course, 
I dropped in to hear one or other lecturer, but I 
soon was satisfied that the style of things was not 
very different from that elsewhere in Europe. The 
character of the lectures is, of course, much the 
same as the German; although even a bird's eye 
view will show some few differences, approximating 
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more to the English. But the .appearance of the 
class-room is precisely identical with the German 
auditorium ; the students are furnished in the self- 
same manner with large note-books, in which they 
write without ceasing. These so-called " sheets*' are 
carefully preserved. 

One peculiarity of the Danish University struck 
me mther unfavourably, viz., the unheard-of number 
of the vacations; — it was not their length, for I 
should not jsuppose, after all, that Danish students 
have more holidays than their southern neighbours ; 
but the circumstance of their constant recurrence. 
I have heard both professors and students complain 
of this ; — no sooner had they begun to lecture and 
get a little into their theme, than it was time for 
them to stop again : and no sooner, in summer, had 
they gone to the country to rusticate, and were be- 
ginning to enjoy returning vigour, than it was time 
to return to the city and dull class-rooms. In fact, 
all the year round it seemed to me I heard nothing 
but, " the lectures commence next week,'*' or " the 
holidays commence next week." This mal-practice, 
with many others, has a chance to be abolished ere 
long, inasmuch as there is a violent talk about uni- 
versity reform, likely to be carried out in these 
times. Already within the last few years, sundry 
changes have been effected ; but whether for the 
better or the worse may be questioned. 

Many, very many, professors connected with the 
Copenhagen University are most estimable men, 
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equally distinguished for acquirements and ami- 
ability. I have enjoyed much time in the society of 
some of them, though I did not frequent, and could 
scarcely do otherwise than regret, their lectures. 
Most whom I knew seemed sadly burdened with 
work of all kinds ; many things being by the Go- 
vernment laid on their shoulders, little connected 
with their profession and demanding much time. 
The salaries of the professors seem in general to be 
tolerably sufficient. 

Danish university education is heavily burdened 
with examinations. Altogether, a man destined for 
a learned profession in Denmark has a course of ex- 
aminations to go through which, one would think, 
must leave him pretty thoroughly known and under- 
stood by his examiners. The process of sifting ex- 
ceeds all precedent. Until you are thirty years 
old, or mayhap, for aught I know, till you are fifty, 
you are not safe — ^if you wish to make any change 
in your way of life — from being summoned before 
a board of examiners, and overhauled from stem 
to stern, being questioned about everything under 
heaven. In early life, every step is attended by an 
examination. Leaving school, entering college (or 
"becoming student"' as the Danes express it), leaving 
college, whether for ever or only for the session, 
choosing a profession, studying for one, trying to 
enter upon it, success in entering upon it, Ac., in 
the university, and out of the university before 
other examining powers, all is preceded or followed 
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by a complete searching with regard to one's know- 
ledge of what has been, is, and shall be. 

The great number of wearisome lectures young men 
are forced to hear, and write down, year after year ; 
and the extraordinary number of examinations for 
which they must study very hard — for they are not 
child's-play — naturally deaden the spirit. Hence 
one may not wonder at the great monotony of cha- 
racter among professional men in Denmark after a 
certain tinxe of life, and their curious idea of know- 
ledge, as a goddess to be worshipped, doubtless, but 
one of the unloveliest divinities ever set up — a dry, 
dead, senseless thing. Better not think of know- 
ledge, as a goddess at all, but let her retain her 
vital spark : and better, I think, not have so many 
examina and tentamina at the time youth should be 
rejoicing itself in the bright careless life which God 
has given it, taking all the good at His hand, and 
neither asking nor answering questions. 

Here let me remark, I have met many individuak 
in Denmark, who formed delightful exceptions to 
the above rule of monotony, but they were only 
exceptions. And I thought, how strong their spirits 
must be to have sailed clear through all this 
ocean of upcast mire and dirt, and now to be passing 
over the bright expanse of life with their heaven- 
given rigging in wonderful keeping. 

The present building that contains the university 
is modern and spacious, though not yet carried out 
behind as far as is intended. It stands on one side 
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of the square which is occupied by the Church of 
our Lady. It contains one very large hall, which is 
used on public occasions, and is often let out for con- 
certs and other meetings. The great staircase and 
entrance-hall are in the course of being decorated 
with some frescoes from Greek Mythology, by Oon^ 
stantin Hansen. They are very fine ; he is one of 
the first artists of whom Denmark can now boast. 

Much of the, university building is occupied by 
museums, and some of it by residences for the pro- 
fessors who have charge of the museums, as well as 
for one or two others. Most of the professors, how- 
ever, have to find their own houses. The, dwellings 
in the university are very pleasant. I visited fre^ 
quently in the family of a learned friend who lived 
in one of them. In summer the roomy court-yard 
to the back, and the fine old garden behind it, with 
a pleasant garden house, where we dined in hot daysi^ 
were quite charming, and not at all like town. But 
my friend told me he expected to lose his garden by 
and by, when the proposed additions to the building 
were made. 

Not very far from the university is a curious large 
old building called the Regents. It is a four-sided 
erection, with a large court in the centre. This is 
a foundation for poor students, who have free lodging 
and a small allowance besides. I once visited it in 
the company of a theological candidate who, for 
aught I know, had once lived there — at all events 
he was familiar with its penetralia. I forget how 
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many iohabitaiits it contains, but as the rooms are 
not very large, there- must be a good many of them. 
We looked in upon two youths who dwelt together 
in two small chambers. One of these they had 
turned into a sleeping room, and the other into a 
study. The furniture was of the most unpretending 
kind, but there were a few books and plenty of to- 
bacco smoke. The students are usually paired in 
this way, which allows them to make more of their 
accommodation, but it implies some unity and bro- 
therly love. Their daily allowance is very trifling 
— altogether insufficient for creature wants, but the 
free quarters are in themselves a boon. There is a 
large reading-room in a corner of Regents, where 
the daily newspapers are taken in : when we were 
there it was almost empty, but I have at other times 
through the window seen it crowded, every one busy 
with papers or books, and the air almost opaque 
^with smoke. 

In the centre of the court stands a* magnificent 
old tree. 

The whole place wears the look of great poverty 
and cheerlessness. Altogether this strikes an Eng- 
lishman as the characteristic of most foreign stu- 
dents. And the Danish — even those who live in 
lodgings for which they pay — do not in general belie 
tiiis rule. Of course, there are a few in independent 
circumstances, but the mass even of those who live 
in Regents, eke out their support by private teaching 
— just as poor students do in Great Britain. 

VOL. II. M 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

A Tcrv ancient and fish-like smell. 

Tempest. 

The Icelanders ! Humph 1 what shall I do ? The 
name really calls up a host of recollections, ready to 
overpower me, not to be disposed of in this chapter, 
—what shall I do ? 

The Icelanders, indeed! Truly glorious recol- 
lections. But why should I be called on to deal 
with Iceland in a book on Denmark? I will let 
the heroes and heroics alone. 

Gertes ! at all times has existed a close enough 
connection betwixt Iceland and Denmark. Just at 
the present day, it seems restricted enough, limited 
to externals, this same connection. Still a con- 
nection there is, inasmuch as Iceland forms part 
of the Danish dominions just now. It adds another 
(and the biggest) to the number of islands of which 
this same Danish dominion is, par excellence^ com- 
posed. A big and burly hanger-on it looks ; profit- 
less, yet somewhat dangerous, like a Berserk. One 
almost wonders that the gentle little Sealand is not 
frightened to have such a grim retainer who never 
smiles, and who knows nothing of her winning arts 
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and tender airs. A stern, proud retainer; never 
forgetful of ancient stories, and furnished with un- 
broken tracts of snow-mountain, one of which at 
least is actually as large as all Sealand from end to 
end. 

As I said, the present connection between the two 
lands is that Iceland lies under the sway of the 
king of Denmark. The former band was quite diffe- 
rent ; it might be called literary, if any one will, but 
at all events it was internal 

But then, — why then — why, humph ! 

One of my chief ends in Denmark was to acquire 
the Icelandic tongue. Icelandic I call it, in spite 
of everybody. People say Old Northern, Nor- 
w^ans say Old Norse, and some of the old writings 
themselves say donsk tunga, but just now it is 
Icelandic in law and in equity. Is that grim isle 
not the only land that has found meet to keep the 
ancient tongue, when Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
chose to fling it away 1 Then, if its inhabitants be 
the sole possessors and meritorious preservers of 
Scandinavia's once universal speech, they ha/ve ac- 
quired a right to hear it named after themselves. 

At all events, when one wants to learn the 
language, one is forced to apply to an Icelander if 
it is to be learned as a living tongue. This is a 
fJBtct that may not be gainsaid. 

I was in no hurry to set about Icelandic till I 
was pretty familiar with Danish, and therefore did 
not begin till after my return to Copenhagen for the 

M 2 
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winter. In Copenhagen there are a good many 
Icelanders. I was fortunate enough to be directed 
to a very able man for my instructions, T. 6. Repp, 
Esq., a scholar known in England, among other 
things, for his Danish and English Dictionary (the 
only good dictionary of the kind in existence), and 
his work on trial by jury. Many persons may be 
surprised to hear that he is an Icelander ; such, how- 
ever, is the fact, although, at the time of my 
acquaintance with him, he had not been in his 
native country for thirty-five years, many of which 
years had been spent in Great Britain. 

Not Danish, but English, was the medium through 
which I acquired my Icelandic, a circumstance for 
which I am now grateful. They were right pleasant 
hours, those spent in sharp*shooting at that strong 
old tongue. It is a harder language than Danish, 
this same Icelandic ; let no one beguile himself to 
suppose that the analogy of modem Scandinavian 
dialects will hold here. There is a grammarnsystem, 
a declining, conjugating, and parsing that remind a 
man of his boyhood; and that is always an agree- 
able reminiscence, even though school days and 
gerund grinding are not the most smiling recol- 
lections in our early years. Sometimes, when con- 
struing painfully a sentence of the Jomsvikinga 
Saga, or Snorro's Edda, I looked up half expecting to 
meet the impatient glances of my old dominie (ah ! 
far in the past), instead of which I would set eyes 
on the exceeding patient countenance of my friendly 
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instructor, Mr. Repp, who, indeed, was not a severe 
master, but made the hard things of Icelandic as 
easy as they could be made, and possessed neither 
cane nor tawse, at least did not make use of them ; 
I daresay he thought it would be dangerous to try. 

In so vast a literature as the Icelandic, not much 
progress is made in one winter, but enough to give 
great enjoyment, and allure farther. By far the 
most spirit-stirring hours during all my stay in 
Denmark, were those wherein I became acquainted, 
from the original documents, with that long ancient 
history. I must own, the contrast between that 
history and the present condition of the country 
which has become^ in course of time, the possessor 
of the fountains of Scandinavian historical know- 
ledge, was not favourable to the Danish state. It 
so happens, that Copenhagen has become the focus 
of Scandinavian learning. The old manuscripts 
exist now in the libraries of Copenhagen ; hence, 
many Danes of studious habits turn their attention 
to them, and hence the budding there in recent 
times of tliat kind of knowledge. Iceland is part 
of the' King of Denmark's dominions; hence the 
reason why natives of the learned isle are more to 
be found in Copenhagen than in any other Scan- 
dinavian chief town. Altogether, circumstances 
have-brought about the fact, that Denmark has be- 
come the principal protector of Old Northern lore. 
Whether it might not have been a worthier possessor 
of those treasures is another question. 
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I do not enlarge farther on Icelandic literature 
just now. I hope for more fitting places and 
seasons. 

When we had finished our lesson, Mr. Repp and I 
invariably ?randered into a discourse upon matters 
of a public kind, for he was more of an Englishman 
than anything else. I look back with pleasure on 
those two-handed chats in which we arranged ad- 
mirably the afiairs of the whole world. But from 
him I gained more insight into the real state of 
things in Scandinavia than from any other man 
there, whether Englishman or Dane, probably be^ 
cause he was neither. 

There are a good many Icelanders in Copenhagen, 
most of them youths attending the University. 
Comparatively few remain after ending their studies, 
and passing their innumerable examinations. At 
that happy period, they generally seek to return to 
their native isle. 

The relation between the Icelandic foreigners and 
the Danes is, generally speaking, none of the best. 
There are, unfortunately, some good reasons why 
the former should be displeased with the latter, and 
then there are a great many had reasons which, 
after all, have the powerfuller influence of the 
two. 

One item, that certainly has much eflfect upon the 
Icelandic youths in Copenhagen, is the fact of their 
being there at all. If an Icelander will stvdy^ it 
must be in the Danish metropolis. If he will enter 
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a learned profession, or obtain any official appoint- 
ment in his own country, he must pass through his 
curriculum at the university of Copenhagen. There 
is no university in Iceland, and the Danish govern- 
ment will not permit its official men, even though 
they be of foreign speech, to be educated at any 
university but the metropolitan. Young Icelanders 
have complained to me of this, pining for liberty 
to seek the seats of learning in other parts of Scan- 
dinavia, or in Germany, or perhaps, even in England. 
Whether the Danish government be in the right or 
wrong on this point, I find it difficult to decide. But 
the bare fewt that they are forced to be where they 
are (all the while they are not at home), has the 
effect of irritating the Icelanders, and making them 
flnappish towards their Danish fellow-students and 
fellow-townsmen. 

Consequently, the Icelanders in Copenhagen form 
a society quite by themselves. The English public 
has lately been studying a leaf from a curious book 
— a chapter of the history of a people living quite 
by itself in the heart of Denmark, — as related in 
the novel " Jacob Bendixen," which Mrs. Howitt has 
rendered from the Danish. There we have a peep 
at Danish Jews. I believe quite an odd book might 
be written with " Icelanders in Copenhagen " for its 
subject. They live just as much by themselves, and 
look down just as much (generally speaking) on 
their Danish neighbours ; but here the analogy stops. 
They certainly are not persecuted in like manner 
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with the Jews ; only in learned circles there is 
mutual recrimination, as much as heart could 
desire* 

Towards an Englishman, all Icelanders are disposed 
to be very friendly, though I tow I know not why. 
The first time I spoke mth one was not more than 
two months after my arrival in Denmark, whilst I 
was still pushing my way into Danish, and into the 
acquaintance of Danish savants. I was sitting one 
fine morning in early summer, doing something or 
other — I know not what, — ^when I heard a tap at 
the door. ^ Come in,'' (Kom ind.) The door opened, 
and I beheld a fidr-haired, bright-eyed youth in the 
entmnce, smiling most graciously upon me. I was 
half taken by surprise ; there was something so 
sunny, so lightsome, so beaming, in my visiter, that 
he looked like some good vision. But I was to 
dispel the illusion. He spoke in a low tone a few 
words which I did not understand, so I instantly, 
like a barbarian, assailed him with, — 

'* Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? Ich kann noch kein 
ondentliches Danisch.** 

But he responded gently in my own mother- 
tongue. 

'' Yes, I speak a leetle German, but I also speak a 
leetle English!* 

** Ah ! come then ! " quoth I. 

lie then went on. 

**I bring you a greeting from Etatsraad Rafh, 
whom you are acquainted with. I am from Iceland." 
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** You 're an Icelander ! '' 

Hereafter we were excellent friends. He was a 
superior specimen of an Icelander. He was pursuing 
his studies, at the same time that he aided in super- 
intending the publication of the books edited by 
tbe Ama Magnaean Commission. This patriot left a 
fund for the publication of Icelandic literature, part 
of which was to be laid out in salaries to two young 
Icelanders of talent, who were to be brought from 
their native isle to revise the editions, and at the 
same time to pursue their education at the uni- 
versity. These ^re chosen (for their superior ac- 
quirements and talents) by some board in Iceland ; 
they enjoy the salary as long as they attend 
coU^, after which they are succeeded by two 
others. It is an excellent arrangement. The 
editions are very splendid. My new friend was one 
of the Ama Magnsean stipendiaries, which spoke for 
the opinion his landsmen had of him. 

But I am wrong ; this was not the first Icelander 
whose acquaintance I made. Very shortly indeed 
after I came to Denmark, I was introduced to Mr. 
Gislason, a distinguished philologist. In bodily 
semblance he diflFered marvellously from his last- 
described countryman, for his very dark complexion 
reminded me almost of an Italian. He is one of 
those who have lingered in Denmark long after the 
period when most of their countrymen quit it, and 
now he has earned for himself (though by no means 
beyond the prime of life) the reputation of a very 

M 5 
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eminent scholar. After Madvig and Westergaard, I 
hare heard him e?en by the Danes counted as their 
next most eminent philologist. He fills the post of 
professor extraordinary in the nniversitj. 

Mr. Gislason has, for some time, been engaged on 
a work of no small import, I mean the Icelandic 
and English Dictionaiy which was begun by a 
lamented countryman of our own. During the life 
of the latter, Mr. Gislason was his constant assistant 
in the work, and after his death he inherited the 
MSS. with the charge of completing it As it 
was already in a pretty forward state, many persons 
have wondered why it should not have appeared 
earlier, but Mr. Gislason has been burdened with 
many labours of his own, which he has (I think 
justly) chosen to complete ere he proceeded to the 
work left in his hands by another. 

Meanwhile I trust the Icelandic Dictionary will 
not be long delayed. From the pains bestowed on 
it, I am assured it will prove a far superior pro- 
duction to what we might have expected from a first 
attempt of the kind. It will be a boon to those 
who desire to learn that valuable tongue, and I hope 
it may act powerfully in setting the tide in that 
direction. At present we have to content ourselves 
with Biom Haldorson's venerable performance, a 
meritorious book for that period, but most imper- 
fect, and with Latin and Danish meanings. One of 
the last times I saw Mr. Gislason, he spoke very 
modestly of his labours, asserting that he did not 
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expect his work to prove a standard Lexicon, but 
should be content if it stirred up any other indi- 
vidual to compile a better. But I am confident 
that it will, at least for long, supersede all eflForts of 
the same sort. 

Meanwhile we must leave the Icelanders in the 
metropolis of Denmark, — strangers in a strange land. 
It is to be hoped that the younger portion of them 
(which is the discontented half) will find good 
appointments when they return to their native isle, 
to compensate for their long detention on foreign 
ground. One must not wonder at any man's love 
of country, though there are things that might make 
the Icelanders prize a visit to other lands, for with- 
out this,, they would remain their life-long ignorant 
of mudi that most people think necessaries of life. 
To instance two articles, I will mention bread and 
wood, — both of them usually looked on as pretty 
indispensable. Yet in Iceland they have no bread, 
but salt fish, and no wood but what the sea drifts 
to them ! The fish they salt and dry thoroughly, 
and then eat as we do our quartern loaves, calling it 
by the name of "bread." Whether they butter it 
in like manner I am not informed ; I daresay it 
would make very elegant slices to hand about at tea 
time. Very likely they have "salt fish butter toast" 
and muffins, and biscuits, and buns, all excellent, 
and made from the same dried ling. I fear it would 
not do so well for sweet cake. But of this fish- 
bread the Icelanders are so fond, that they prefer it 
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to all productions of the harvest field. £y^ when 
they come to Denmark, Uiej shock the good Danes 
bj altogether despising the beloved rye-bread, to 
sav nothing of the beautiful wheaten rolls of Gop^- 
hagen, and by eating dried fish instead of it ! 

This constant consumption of salted and smoked 
ling has one obvious and most unpleasant effect 7 it 
communicates a not-to-be-got-rid-of odour to the 
persons who eat it. In Iceland it must be shock- 
ii^« to judge by even the mitigated smell that at- 
tends Icelanders in Copenhagen. Not merely the 
persons, but Uieir abodes get penetrated with the 
perfume. Old tobacco smoke is nothing to it. The 
Icelandic bread causes quite what the Germans 
would call a '' stink."" It is at once very penetrating 
and adhesive ; I should suppose it would never 
leave Uie clothes of one who had saturated himself 
with ling. It is a serious drawback upon inter- 
cour^ with the fine fellows. I own to having felt 
disgusted on calling upon an Icelander to find the 
air of his room redolent of salt fish, the laden air 
coming against me like a sirocco. Out of their own 
apartments their savour never annoyed me ; it was 
only in the confined atmosphere I found it trouble- 
some, not so every other person. I suppose my 
olfactory nerves were not so delicate as those of a 
learned professor connected with the University of 
Copenhagen, one distinguished for his love of ele- 
gance and his observance of the lesser graceful- 
nesses of life (if I mistake not it was Oehlenschlager 
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himself, who, as Professor of ^Esthetics might be 
supposed to have a very delicate perception of all 
that was in keeping with strict taste, or the con- 
trary), who, as I was told, being faultless in his own 
person, absolutely dreaded an interview with any of 
his Icelandic students on account of the odour they 
carried with them, and who, therefore, had himself 
always provided with a handkerchief steeped in 
eau-46-Gologne, which he called into requisition 
whenever an Icelander was announced, holding it 
before his nose during the interview. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
c?^ u«e^ ^ftaftE CB»e ^eu mi^ &a«a. 

As foil of infirmity, yet as full of a wonderful 
life-power, as the history of the church in other 
lands of Europe, is the story of the Christian Church 
in Denmaik and the north. It is now for a thou- 
sand years that these lands have enjoyed the know- 
ledge of God ; and during that time, in the midst of 
innumerable backslidings, the Word has been paving 
for itself a foee course to the hearts of the children 
of the north. At this moment^ it has oversprung 
many walls of separation, but there are still many 
remaining orer which the Word must leap. 

The propagator of Christianity in Denmark was 
^ An^gar. Others aided him, but he did so much 
alone as to entitle himself to the name of the 
Apostle of Scandinavia. 

The Odinic wor^p was what Ansgar had to con- 
tend with. It was a mighty foe ; but the Cross was 
powerfol enough to subdue even it. Fierce was the 
stru^e. Long did that nature-worship light for 
its natural lifo> its natural ascendancy, its natural 
d<aninion. All the powers arose to stand by it ; all 
on earUu all in man. But the Cross inclined tran- 
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quilly over the elected lands, and no missile that its 
adversary directed against it did any hurt. It was 
a pure symbol, and having laid aside all alloy, all 
earthly dross, no element of nature could injure it ; 
waters would not drown it, fire could not burn it ; 
its very purity was hateful. " White Christ !" 
should He, by mere presence too, slay a whole na- 
tional religion ? Yet so it was. The death struggle 
of the old faith was terrible ; it wrestled for life 
with the hearts of men in its hands ; but with a tre- 
mendous throe it died. All at once, a number of 
pale shades were seen to flit away from the worship 
of the north ; no one knew whither they went, btit 
they fled shivering from their pierced bodies. And 
for a while after that, there was a great silence in 
the lands, whilst the missionaries of the Cross went 
about to build up where they had pulled violently 
down. 

It is one of Grundtvig's vital convictions that the 
ancient religion x)f Scandinavia (viewing it in its 
length and breadth) could have given way before 
nothing but Christianity. I think it hard to con- 
trovert this position. 

Well ! St. Ansgar, as an aroaroKog, accomplished 
great things. There is a fearful solemnity about 
that early planting of Christianity in Scandinavia. 
So silent was all after the storm, so still, so pure, so 
irresistible. The old faith lay in its blood on the 
stricken plains, and the new one walked spiritual, 
spotless, in white raiment about the land, as if 
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taking it in possession. The hated white Ohrist 
proved the conqueror, but a gentle and loving Lord. 
It was found that in perfect purity only, the true 
fire of love did burn. This was a strange law for 
the people, but the isles had long unwittingly waited 
for this law, and now they began to receive it. 

Afterwards, in the age of symbols, the symbol of 
Christianity, the Cross, a pure white cross as it had 
appeared to the isles, was placed triumphant on the 
red field of its victory ; and this figure, the dominant 
cross with a red background, became the national 
banner of Denmark, as it remaineth unto this day. 
The Danish flag, even now borne in battle, is a 
white cross upon a red ground. 

The story is that this flag fell down from heaven 
into the arms of the bishop, during a battle of the 
Danes against the heathen in Russia. 

Meantime the Church took root. During the 
many centuries before the Reformation, it had its 
tale of degeneracies to the full. It had also its less 
apparent holinesses. There is much in the annals 
of Christianity in the north during the Middle Ages 
to enliven one's heart. 

But the hierarchy grew too strong for the 
faith it ought to have cherished, and in time 
almost smothered it. We find hardly anywhere 
records of a more aspiring hierarchy than that in 
the north. 

Denmark was at first under the sway of the See 
of Hamburgh, but afterwards an archbishopric was 
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founded at Lund, in the province of Scania, in 
Sweden, which part of Sweden belonged at that 
time to the crown of Denraark,^ and the Archbishop 
of Lund became primate, not merely of Denmark, 
including Scania, but of all Scandinavia. Other 
archbishoprics were established at Upsala in Sweden, 
and at Trondhiem in Norway, but they were re- 
spectively subordinate, however unwillingly at times, 
to the Archbishop of Lund. Denmark thus took 
the lead in ecclesiastical matters in Scandinavia, 
although its archiepiscopal see was situated in a 
province that by nature, if not in fact, belonged to 
Sweden. 

From their powerful position as Primates of all 
Scandinavia, the Archbishops of Lund speedily be- 
came right assuming in their pretensions. Towards 
their sovereigns, the Kings of Denmark, they took 
and maintained a very stupendous demeanour, en- 
couraging their suffragan bishops and the inferior 
clergy to do the same towards the nobility and 
common people. The laity, from the King down- 
wards, generally fought desperately against the pre- 
tensions of the priesthood, but with wonderfully 
little effect. The influence of the clergy, as their 
consequence increased, was exerted not for the right 
ends ; — this is the sad point. It was not for the 
Word of God, but for the ecclesiastical body they 
strove. There can be no denying that for a long 
time during the latter Middle Ages, Denmark was 
priest-ridden. 
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Ecclesiastical annals of that period are full of the 
squabbles, or rather serious contentions, between 
the Kings of Denmark and the Archbishops of Lund. 
Very often the latter came off with the most flying 
colours. But the Danish monarchs had no desire to 
be dictated to by the ghostly power, and they re- 
sisted vigorously. 

It so happens that many of the Primates were 
personally very admirable men, whose private lives 
are beautifully edifying. Their subordinates were 
oftener mere worldlings in sheep's clothing. Bat 
they all worked together for the power of the 
church. 

As displayed in individual prelates, the church- 
life of Denmark then took quite a colour of its own, 
which ought to prove an interesting subject of com- 
parison and investigation for church historians. It 
¥ras not a mere reproduction of something existing 
elsewhere. 

I have found the lives of sundry Danish ecclesi- 
astics of the Middle Ages full of a singular interest, 
well repaying the trouble of perusal. I believe little 
is known of this branch of church history in other 
parts of Europe, but there is no reason why it should 
be a terra incognita. 

The man in whom, on the whole, the type of a 
Scandinavian churchman of that period may be seen 
to pretty fair advantage, is, I think. Archbishop 
Absalon, the third of that rank in the see of Lund. 
He is well known as the friend and patron of Saxo 
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Giammaticus. In him, many of the good, and some 
of the bad, elements of episcopal character may be 
traced. He was a man of commanding intellect, 
with great talents for ruling his diocese, and the 
affairs of his country, both temporal and spiritual, 
which talents he found ample opportunity to exer- 
cise. In private life, he must have been very esti- 
mable, although from a natural hastiness of temper, 
he was often betrayed into acts which he had reason 
afterwards to regret. His piety and learning were 
great, and he does not seem altogether to have been 
personally of an ambitious nature, inasmuch as he 
was most unwilling to forsake the bishopric of Roes- 
kilde, which he held, for the higher dignity of 
Lund, preferring the peace of comparatively private 
life to the very exposed situation of the primacy ; 
although, after he had been almost forced to accept 
the archbishopric, he never hesitated to extend its 
greatness by every means in his power. For his 
time, he is on the whole, a very admirable character. 
One must always remember he was a churchman. 

In his life, and in those of his predecessors, Adzer 
and Eskil, as well as in those of many other ecclesi- 
astics of that age, the student fond of such things, 
will find plenty to interest him. They often com- 
bined with great outward activity, and what one 
must regard as unwarrantable ecclesiasticism, a de- 
lightful degree of deep devotion, and " pure contem- 
plation." The inner life was not unattended to ; 
they were men of faith and prayer. 
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One fancies that the pulpit ministrations of that 
era must oftentimes have been very charming. But 
indeed, so they were everywhere at that time ; in 
this respect, I presume, Denmark differed less from 
other lands. 

Thus in vicissitudes the church held on from its 
foundation until the time of reformation. In the 
beginning it was very good ; afterwards it deterior- 
ated ; but at all times it had spots of light here and 
there, shining more or less brightly as they drew 
more or less straight their illumination from the 
white cross St. Ansgar had extended over the lands. 
At the Reformation there was much to clear away, 
and it was pretty effectually managed on the whole. 
It was doubtless at the time an immense gain to 
Denmark that it enjoyed the labours of Buggen- 
hagen, the great German reformer, because at home 
they liad no one fitted to head such a movement, 
most of the superior clergy being against it ; but in 
some respects it has not been an advantage that 
they so directly received the Reformation from Ger- 
many, inasmuch as it gave a much more German 
direction to the Danish church than it had had 
before. This direction it did not lose for ages, if 
even now the impression be quite effaced. Con- 
nected with the Reformation in Denmark are sundry 
curious points for the student of church history, 
such, for instance, as the fact that it sprung to so 
great an extent from the court, and neither from the 
people nor clergy, &c. 
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For two centuries and a half after the Reformation, 
the church of Denmark followed the course of most 
others ; a course well known not to have been a sub- 
ject for gratulation. Many godly persons it doubt- 
less had in its communion, but fewer and fewer as 
the time went on. What traces it has now left of 
its vitality during that period are small in number. 
That among private persons in particular, there were 
many faithful is doubtless, but they were more nu- 
merous at first than afterwards. 

Two very costly inheritances from those centuries, 
to which the modern church has succeeded, are the 
volumes of hymns by the Bishops Kingo and Bror- 
son. These two productions are great treasures now 
for evermore, and the church that had the first use 
of them cannot certainly be said to have been poor. 
The effect of such hymns is quite incalculable ; how 
many times they have sustained faith, and expressed 
believers' sentiments, when such sentiments must 
have expired for want of expression, is what we can 
never know. It is a good thing that hardly any 
nation is without a treasure of hymns. But it is an 
odd enough thing that every nation thinks no other 
church can be as well off in that respect as its own. 
In Great Britain, we believe our own hymns to be the 
best in the world. Ask the Germans whether they 
do not think the same of theirs ? And I can answer 
for the Danes being firmly persuaded that scarcely 
any language is so rich in hymn literature as Danish. 

Towards the close of last century, the progress of 
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stupor was complete, aud vital Christianity seemed 
to have departed from the land. Formalism was at 
its height, and, oddly enough, bigotry appeared to 
accompany it. 

But with the century, men slept their sleep out- 
right. The beginning of the present beheld a 
change, and that of a vital sort ; though, perhaps, 
the generation that then was,. discerned not what 
grew up in their very midst, and what the future 
was to unfold. But the airs of heaven had blown 
over the generation, and had breathed life into some 
of its young and receptive hearts. 

The man who unquestionably has had most to do 
in this work of replanting and rewatering the Faith 
of Christ in Denmark during this now completed 
half century, is the present venerable Bishop of Co- 
penhagen, Dr. Mynster. Him the Head of the 
church has honoured to be the first and the chief in 
the exalted mission. In the second year of the cen- 
tury, he commenced his regular office as a preacher 
of the gospel, which office has been uninterrupted 
till the present moment. 

His own heart being kindled by the inspiration of 
the spirit, and his intellect being wide awake^ he 
felt himself impelled to proclaim to his countrymen 
the same gospel which had wrought such a gladsome 
change in himself. So he began, with the word put 
in his mouth, and immindful of what other men 
might object, fearlessly, in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, to preach that redemption by the blobd of 
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the cross which had so long been concealed and kept 
in silence. The results have been very wonderful. 
Many have been turned from darkness to light ; but 
in particular, the eflfect upon those who should enter 
the ministry has been invaluable. Now the ever- 
lasting gospel is again proclaimed in many churches 
over the length and breadth of the land ; this was 
not the case a generation ago. 

One can fancy that it was not without misgivings 
and self-questionings that a young man commenced a 
course so different from that of his fellows. Should 
he alone be right ? In our ages, direct commissions 
from on high are not given ; the more difficult for a 
messenger to be sure he is sent, and what he is 
sent for. Yet the clearly revealed word of God 
allowed of no doubt. 

In a youthful letter to Oehlenschlager about some 
poems of the latter, I find Mr. Mynster, saying, '' I 
also design, God willing, to open my mouth, and that 
in divers ways, certainly first to try what echo will 
answer my voice ; but it shall not be quite in vain, 
for I know that I am among the called, and I muse 
day and night, in watching and prayer, that I may 
also become one of the chosen." This object he 
speedily attained ; and from that time until the pre- 
sent, there has been no cessation of that gentle but 
loud and solemn voice persuading men everywhere 
to repent. In speaking and in writing, Christ cru- 
crified has been the beginning and the ending, the 
first and the last. 
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Dr. Mynster's printed works are pretty volumi- 
nous. I remember, soon after reaching Denmark, 
being advised to read his " Contemplations,** as **one 
of the finest things in the language." This is true, 
especially as far as prose is concerned. It is a book 
which has been peculiarly useful, in making men see 
something attractive, something beautiful, in true 
Christianity. In its solemn and elevated tone, it 
reminds me now and then of Hervey. But it is 
entirely different in design, as Dr. Mynster's " Con- 
templations '' go over a large surface of Christian 
truth. Many printed sermons are even finer than 
the " Contemplations."' In fact, a few of Dr. Myn- 
ster's sermons are in their own way quite matchless. 

Dr. Mynster was at first a country clergjrmim. 
After that, he was removed to the much more in- 
fluential position of incumbent of the church of Our 
Lady in Copenhagen. Finally, he was elevated to 
the See of Copenhagen, and Primacy of Denmark, 
which station he has now filled for a number of 
years. 

Grundtvig, also, has been a remarkable agent 
during the present century. He commenced about 
the year 1810. At that period, Rationalism was as 
yet little shaken, and he set about with might and 
main to attack it. He had previously occupied him- 
self solely with poetry ; when the Faith laid hold of 
him, and it seemed to him a sin that he should be 
taken up with mythology, while the pastors of God^s 
flock were neglecting their duty. So he stepped for- 
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ward as polemic, asserting the faith against all hu- 
man might and reason. He was too loud for the 
times^ and got into diflSculties from the enmity of 
tlie Rationalistic party. In fact, for many years he 
was not a pastor of the National Church at all. 

But these matters which, after all, have not di- 
rectly to do with the revival of religion in this cen- 
tury, I must omit, as it is far too extensive a subject. 
Besides, Grundtvig's position, his controversy with 
Clausen, and other things, have been repeatedly put 
in print in England, which makes it the less needful 
for me to do so. 

Grundtvig has always had, and retains to this 
day, extraordinary powers as a preacher. He is what 
one would call stirring. In fact, this quality of stir- 
ringnesa (the raking and shaking through of every- 
thing) is characteristic of him altogether. His ser- 
mons, even now when his voice has become very 
feeble, are sometimes extremely exciting. He has 
remarkable views of truth. 

Besides the power which his preaching has had in 
commending certain parts of truths to men's minds 
and in making men thinks the great influence which 
Grundtvig has exerted has been as a controversialist. 
He has from first to last fought against Rationalism in 
every form. Doubtless this was also a very important 
vocation in such times, and we must bear it in mind 
when looking at Grundtvig as a theologian. He has 
gone into extremes which he could scarcely have 
done had he not been obliged to oppose the reverse 
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in othera He entertains many views which evan- 
gelically-minded men must regard as having a ten- 
dency towards error, and some which we would alto- 
gether pronounce false. For instance^ his extraordi- 
nary ideas of the forms connected with baptism as 
necessary to the valid administering of that rite, the 
" seven questions," &c., as if aught more could be 
necessary than the form our Lord laid down, " in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." The questions and profession of faith may 
be very good and excellent, but certainly they are 
not necessary. His views about the " living word,'* 
the all-importance of preaching, and many others, 
bear also the stamp of exaggeration. 

Grundtvig is eminently not critical, but trctdi- 
tional. This is also by way of opposing the Rational- 
ists. There is much worth investigating in the 
tendency of his views, but this book is evidently not 
the place for it, and perhaps I have already said too 
much. He has been a very valuable man as an op* 
ponent and destroyer of unbelief, but he has not 
succeeded so well in building up. There is too much 
of the Son of Thunder in him for the latter purpose ; 
indeed he has often knocked down theories of his own 
very soon after he had raised them. And, in fact^ 
he has too many theories about the church, missions* 
reading of the Bible, &c. He does not himself put 
the Bible into the hands of an unconverted person, 
because there is no hope such a person can under- 
stand it. It was written for the church, and must be 
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expounded orally by a believer, because faith cometh 
by hearing, &c. Hence he does not think the Spirit 
of God doth instruct in the reading of the Word. 

Grundtvig's great idea is that of " The Faith once 
delivered to the Saints.*' To preserve this in its 
purity is his grand aim. His errors must be forgiven 
on account of the useful work he has done. There 
is something very splendid about the man's power. 
And I must again comment upon his hymns as those 
of this century, which raise its rank to that when 
Eingo and Brorson sang. Many of Grundtvig's are 
the finest in the language; others, again, are in 
bad taste. 

Dr. Mynster's grand idea I should call, " The Gos- 
pel, the power of God unto salvation.'' I have said 
Grundtvig's was " The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints." I think from these two sentences, in some 
measure, a fair idea may be had of the diflFerence 
between the two men. And it will be perceived 
how much more fitted for all times and eras the 
former is, how much more universal it is ; while 
the latter is for an era, a limited time, a time of 
controversy. 

I said there were many devoted clergyman now. 
Some are zealous disciples of Grundtvig, but his views 
are not fitted to make a lasting, though they do 
make a deep impression. 

Among younger theologians of the orthodox school, 
the most distinguished is Professor Martensen. His 
" Mester Eckhart," and his sermons, and other writ- 
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ings, had earned him a high name, even before his 
'* Dogmatik '* appeared, which took place during my 
stay. He is striking as a preacher as well as a pro- 
fessor. Martensen seems acknowledged even by 
the German divines, who are not in general very 
frank to own foreign merit, as a theologian of high 
significance. 

The former history of the Danish church has been 
learnedly written by the late Bishop Munter, a very 
accomplished man. I have derived a great deal of 
information from his volumes, " The History of the 
Church in Denmark " (written in German), and the 
*' History of the Reformation in Denmark." But 
the former work he left incomplete ; and it were 
to be wished that there was a history coming down 
to recent times. 

I ought to have mentioned that when Scania was 
cut off from Denmark, the latter country, as a neces- 
sary consequence, lost its archbishop, and now the 
Bishop of Copenhagen is Primate of Denmark. And 
the see of Lund, from being the seat of the primacy 
of all Scandinavia, dwindled down into a simple 
bishopric, subject to the archbishopric of Upsala, 
which is now the metropolitan see of Sweden. Den- 
mark has now eight dioceses. 

There is a man whom it is impossible to omit in 
any account of Denmark, but whose place it might 
be more difficult to fix ; I mean Soren Kierkegaard. 
But as his works have, at all events for the most 
part, a religious tendency, he may find a place 
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among the theologians. He is a philosophical 
Christian writer, evermore dwelling, one might al- 
most say harping, on the theme of the human heart. 
There is no Danish writer more in earnest than he, 
yet there is no one in whose way stand more things 
to prevent his becoming popular. He writes at ' 
times with an unearthly beauty, but too often with 
an exaggerated display of logic that disgusts the 
public. All very well, if he were not a popular 
author, but it is for this he intends himself. 

I have received the highest delight from some of 
his books. But no one of them could I read with 
pleasure all through. His " Works of Love " has, I 
suppose, been the most popular, or, perhaps, his 
" Either — Or," a very singular book. A little thing 
published during my stay, gave me much pleasure, 
" Sickness unto Death.'^ 

Kierkegaard's habits of life are singular enough 
to lend a (perhaps false) interest to his proceedings. 
He goes into no company, and sees nobody in his 
own house, which answers all the ends of an invisible 
dwelling ; I could never learn that any one had been 
inside of it. Yet his one great study is human 
nature ; no one knows more people than he. The 
fact is he walks about town all day, and generally in 
some person's company ; only in the evening does 
he write and read. When walking, he is very com- 
municative, and at the same time manages to draw 
everything out of his companion that is likely to be 
profitable to himself. 
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I do Dot know bim. I saw him almost daily in 
the streets, and when he was alone I often felt much 
inclined to accost him, but never put it into execu- 
tion. I was told his " talk " was very fine. Could 
I have enjoyed it, without the feeling that I was 
myself being mercilessly pumped and sifted, I should 
have liked very much. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

His place amongst us is empty, he is gone hence to behold more 
closely that which was shown to him here in holy visions. For what 
the Artist sets forth in his works — what stands before the poet's eye 
when he seizes his harp — they borrow not from the reality here 
below ; it is revelation from a higher world, — it is foretaste of what 
the morning of the resurrection shall bring. 

Bishop Mynster. 

Shortly after Christmas, the great concern on the 
public mind was Oehlenschlager's illness. He had 
long ailed, but since the festival on his birth-day in 
November, he had become much worse, and about 
the new year it began to look serious. The re- 
joicings that followed the grand birth-day feast had 
hardly ceased (for they were held in many different 
places), when it became known that the poet was in 
danger. 

For about a week before his death, no more hope 
was entertained. When I inquired day by day of 
those who frequented his house, the answer was, that 
he still lived, perhaps a little better, but he could 
not hold out much longer. His door was besieged 
by persons inquiring. In his own room he saw 
only his family, and a very few most intimate 
friends. His two sons were all of his family who 
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could be with him. His wife — the much beloved 
wife of his early years, of whom we hear so often in 
" his Recollections/' Christiane Heger, with whom he 
had got so naively engaged — was dead long before, 
and one of his daughters, a gifted daughter, with 
something of her father's nature, and, I believe, his 
own pet, had also been laid in her grave, and the 
other daughter had married, and gone with her hus- 
band to Norway, where she then was, so that it 
was impossible to procure her presence in Denmark, 
owing to the slowness of communication and diffi- 
culty of travelling. As I said, his sons were alone to 
wait upon him. 

When I went one Monday to call on a friend, the 
first remark was, "You have heard of Oehlenschlager's 
death V I had not heard, and, though well pre- 
pared, yet the first news that all indeed was over, 
was deeply aflFecting. Oehlenschlager was quite too 
much associated with all that was stirring in the 
intellectual life of Denmark, not to give to the 
tidings of his departure for ever, a feeling that a 
mighty man and a chief had fallen that day. 

He died on Sunday evening, the 20th January, at 
the age of seventy years and two months : he was 
well aware of his approaching end, and met it with 
calmness. One of the last things he caused his son 
to read to him was a passage from his own " So- 
crates," on immortality. It is the opinion of those 
who ought to be able to judge, that he had a better 
hope for immortality than such as Socrates may be 
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supposed to have cherished. This is a pleasant fact 
— the ** hope in death ; '' else, indeed, one would 
contemplate the poet's dying couch with infinite 
pain. 

All classes heard of the death with emotion. 
There were some among the highest in the land who 
had long been the poet's friends ; and there were 
multitudes of the lower ranks who were familiar 
with him as with their own family. Her Majesty 
the aged queen-dowager, Marie Sophie, had been 
one of his earliest, and had, certainly, remained one 
of his steadiest patrons ; for many of the latter years 
of his life were- enriched by her kindness. Oehlen- 
schlager, as a youth, was brought forward at the 
court of Frederick VL, where he was made much of ; 
and it was remarkable that, when nearly half a cen- 
tury afterwards, he expired full of days and honours, 
regarded by every one as belonging to a past gene- 
ration, the much more aged queen of Frederick VL 
should survive him, I believe sincerely mourning 
his loss. 

In worldly matters, Oehlenschlager's life, for many 
years, was not merely free from care, but affluently 
provided for. His works yielded him considerable 
sums, though not as much as they ought to have 
done, and he enjoyed diflFerent salaries. 

His death made a visible effect on sundry public 
concerns ; — the newspapers which contained the an- 
nouncement were bordered with black, almost as if 
for a royal personage. The Theatre Royal was for 

N 6 
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one or two evenings dosed — a rather remarkable 
exjff^ession of sorrow. The public meeting of the 
Scandinavian Sodetj was delayed for a week, kc 

Many persons wore mourning. 

The body lay as it were in state for several days, 
and was visited bv manv friends and admirers of the 
deceased. The funeral was fixed for Saturday, and 
preparatiiMis on the largest scale were made for it. 
On Friday evening the body was removed quite pri- 
vatelv firom the house in Amalie Gade to the church 
of Our Lady, from which it was to be carried next 
morning. As Oehlenschlager had been a professor 
in the Universitv, the funeral was to be conducted 
in the form usual for a professor. In the Univer- 
sity tlie company was to meet, and proceed from 
thence to the church of Our Lady, where the service 
was to be conducted, after which the real funeral 
procession was to form and accompany the remains 
to the church of Fredericksberg, two English miles 
distant, where the poet had chosen his burial-place. 

As I had not succeeded in making his acquaint- 
ance in life, I was only the more desirous to see 
something of the last of his connection with earth. 
I found there would be some diflSculty in gaining 
admission to the church of Our Lady, as the number 
of persons who had in one way or other a claim was 
enormous ; but, on speaking of it to a friend, a pro- 
fessor in the University, he volunteered to do what 
he could : still he held out little prospect of success, 
and I was not sanguine ; — in fact I made up my 
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mind to join the crowd upon the street, and wit- 
ness the passing of the procession, and so go home 
again. 

But just as I had got up- on Saturday morning 
and was dressing, the kind professor knocked at my 
door, and demanded admission in all haste. He had 
run himself out of breath to tell me that he had 
spoken with the gentleman who was for the day 
master of ceremonies, and that this latter had agreed 
to admit me to the grand hall of the university, 
where I should have a place assigned me in the pro- 
cession to Our Lady Church. It now depended upon 
what haste I could make, if I wanted to be in time. 

I need not say I made what haste I could, and 
then ran from my abode to that of this zealous 
friend, who was waiting to accompany and introduce 
me to the master of ceremonies, after which he had 
to take his own place with the other professors, as 
colleague of the deceased. The large " Solemnity 
Hall '' was nearly filled, and became quite so ere many 
more minutes had elapsed. AH imaginable people 
were there — professors, artists, poets, literati, naval 
and nuilitary men, courtiers, priests, physicians, 
princes, &c. Each took his place in a strict order. 
Those, whose professions made them most nearly 
connected with the deceased had the foremost rank, 
and those most remote from him the farthest back, 
so that the men of highest rank, the gentlemen and 
lords of the bedchamber, generals, &c., came in the 
rear ; I had a position given me about the middle. 
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Now the procession began to form and leave the 
hall. We liad only to proceed across the sqnare. 
Many had already entered the church before the 
others had quitted the university. All the neaf 
friends of the deceased were already in church 
awaiting this arrival. A multitude of other indivi- 
duals had obtained tickets of admission, so that tliere 
was little room left for the assembly from the uni- 
versity, except the middle aisle and the space about 
the centre of the building. The immense church 
was crowded from end to end, above and below. Yet 
all these human beings had obtained admission with 
much difficulty, and many more would fain have 
been there. I did not succeed in advancing above 
half way up the aisle, and many members of the 
procession must have been altogether unable to 
get in. 

By barricading every window, the light of day 
had been carefully and completely excluded from 
the church. From ceiling to floor, the immense build- 
ing was entirely hung ¥rith black, a work which 
must have cost great pains. One or two large can- 
delabras with numerous wax-lights hung from above, 
only serving to cast a feeble light through the edi- 
fice, the result being in the highest degree sombre 
and funereal. The effect of the statues of the Apos- 
tles, with this black drapery, and the feeble illumi- 
nation, was quite ghastly. The aspett of the whole 
thing was that of some tremendous and ^wful solem- 
nity. The great crowd, with the feeble candle-light, 
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and the black walls, produced this effect. Had it 
not been for the crowd, the fearfulness of the place 
itself would have been insupportable. It was diffi- 
cult to believe we were above the surface of the 
earth, for the absence of daylight and sound was 
complete. 

When the building was as full of people as could 
be deemed possible, the silence was broken by the 
tones of the grand organ. They were sufficiently 
solemn. The gifted composer and organist, Hart- 
mann, presided at the instrument. Grundtvig, with 
his usual enthusiasm, had succeeded in writing, im- 
mediately after Oehlenschlager's departure, a singu- 
larly beautiful dirge, which Hartmann, with equal 
and more surprising celerity, had set to music. It 
was now played by the latter, and sung by the band 
with admirable taste ; and the effect of its numbers, 
falling from the great height of the organ-gallery 
upoit the immense and awe-struck assemblage in the 
dim cathedral, was most sublime. It was a long, 
low-toned requiem, and before its conclusion its 
notes had entered every heart. 

The bier stood about the centre of the church, 
and was encompassed by the chief mourners for the 
deceased. When the dirge came to an end, the 
Bishop of Copenhagen began the address which he 
had been requested to deliver. He and the deceased 
had been friends for half a century, preserving their 
mutual affection unchanged through many differ- 
ences of opinion. In his autobiography, Oehlen- 
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schliigcr dwells upon the benefits he had as a youth 
reoeired from the young dergyman, Mynster, who 
was some vears his senior : — I have reason to believe 
that these benefits were of a weighty kind. There 
could liave been no more natural, and certainly no 
more touching, arrangement than that the bishop 
should speak the oration over the body of the 
chief singer, although to himself it was an almost 
too aflecting task. As he stated ''the years that 
he had in advance" might have given him the 
expectation that his fiiend should have done for him 
what he was now doing for his friend ; but the 
younger was taken and the older spared. The oration 
was delivered in a voice too subdued for me to hear, 
at the distance at which I stood, but it was evident 
the speaker was much moved. When I afterwards 
read the address in print, I was struck with the 
admirable taste with which all mere narration of 
the deceased s activities was kept out of it, and its 
embrace restricted to a reminding of the assembly 
of what they had lost — of what they had to mourn, 
and of what they had to think — with a very full 
and a very noble tribute to the worth and signifi- 
cance of him who now was gone. 

Although I could not hear, and although doubt- 
less a great proportion of the congregation heard no 
bettor, what was seen was of itself solemnizing 
enough. We were reminded that the fathers were 
passing away : those who had founded and built up 
the age in which the present generation was enjoying 
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itaelf were being taken from the world. Here lay 
one in his coffin, and another stood over him to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration. Already had some of 
that splendid band, who, at the beginning of this 
century, united to lay a new era, been removed — and 
how few remained ! It was an instructive and so- 
lemnizing spectacle to the younger generation which 
had succeeded to all the wealth the fathers had cre- 
ated for it. How much reverence ought not to be 
shown them that remain ! 

When the address was ended, the organ again 
sounded, and this time they sang a hymn of Oehlen- 
schlager's own — one of his happiest, the effect of 
which again was very touching. 

It commenced — 

" Teach me, oh wood, rejoiced to fade, 
As late in autumn the red blade, 

A better spring is hasting ; 
When the Tree of Life shall glorious stand, 
And strike its roots deep in the land 
Of summer everlasting." 

Then they lifted the coffin and bore it from the 
church. It was followed by the chief mourners, his 
sons, son-in-law, and others, among whom was his 
Royal Highness the heir-apparent, Prince Frederick 
Ferdinand. The coffin passed quite close to me 
where I stood, in the middle aisle. It was richly 
ornamented, and laid with garlands. 

From the church of Our Lady, the funeral proces- 
sion proceeded slowly to the church of Fredericksberg. 
I did not accompany it, neither did many of those 
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most nearly connected. However, there was a very 
great crowd, although the day was wet and cold. A 
dirge by H. C. Andersen was sung as they entered 
Fredericksberg. The incident of the funeral passing 
the humble house where the poet was born, must 
have been touching. It was also near his summer 
residence, and near the place where his birth-day 
festival had been celebrated. Grundtvig delivered 
an oration at the grave, and therewith the services 
of the day closed. 

Since this chapter was written, I have heard of 
the death of Oehlenschlager's early patron, the ve- 
nerable Queen Marie. Her Majesty was the last 
survivor of a generation otherwise long extinct, and 
herself not far from numbering ninety years. It is 
more than two ages since she arrived in Denmark as 
the wife of Prince, afterwards King, Frederick. Her 
life seemed remarkably tranquil, though it certainly 
was not free from trial. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

0, that he were here to write me down — an ass ! but, masters, 
remember, though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
an ass. 

O, that I had been writ down — an ass ! 

Much ado about Nothing. 

I WAS told a sweet story of an incident that took 
place at the court of Copenhagen a few years ago. 

There is a well-known lady in Copenhagen, who 
has for many years been one of the chief authorities 
in matters of fashion — a ruler, indeed, in the 
fashionable world, and one who is held in great awe 
by all, young and old, who wish to stand well and 
observe the latest proprieties of polite circles. Said 
lady has not arrived at her eminent position by 
fortuitous circumstances, but by a regular unremit- 
ting course of commanding every one, by which she 
has eventually taught the whole beau monde to 
submit itself to her opinion. She is not an uncon- 
scious potentate, but one fully aware of her exalted 
authority, and is most impatient of contradiction, 
and intolerant of anything like insubordination or 
neglect. Wherever she appears, she is treated with 
the veneration and distinction due to one so re- 
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spected. She is apt to express herself in strong 
language when offended. 

Now there is also in Copenhagen a curious and 
interesting male specimen of high birth in the shape 

of a Prince , one of the German grandees, who 

before the breaking out of the war found as natural 
a home in Copenhagen as anywhere else. He is an 
cUtachie at the Court, though in no way connected 
with the Danish Royal Family. By Nature he has 
been really most unwarrantably unprovided with 
parts, and in fact is, I regret to say it of so high- 
bom an individual, quite what in Germany they 
should call a Dummkopf. In Copenhagen circles, 
they make very free with the understanding of his 
highness, so much so, that I should be inclined to 
think his stupidity was overdrawn by an evil-speak- 
ing world, only I never could hear of a single in- 
stance in which the prince had comprehended a 
remark made to him on any other subject than the 
weather, if even it was always clear to him. One 
learns to venerate titles, when one sees them of 
themselves sufficient to exalt a man when they are 
not merely unsupported but absolutely warred 
against by his other qualities. Of all things, I may 
remark, the good Prince naturally is most unable to 
perceive a joke. 

During the life of his late Majesty, there was one 
day a dinner party at the palace, at which these two 
individuals were present. It fell to the lot of Prince 
to lead Madame to table, but somehow or 
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other, when the time came that the company should 
move in procession to the dining-room, the good 
Prince forgot his duty, and trudged quietly off by 
himself, leaving the great lady in speechless indigna- 
tion in the drawing-room, the only lady unprovided 
with a cavalier ! When nearly the whole procession 
had reached the dining-room, she was forced to rise 
and follow, and ultimately found her way to table 
in a state of mind one can imagine. 

After dinner, one of the princes of the blood- 
royal, who had noticed and doubtless enjoyed the 

little scene, politely asked Madame , how it 

came that she had been left to sit in the drawing- 
room. She exclaimed, " Oh, Prince was to 

have taken me, but he is such a blockhead, he went 
away and forgot me I'^ The royal questioner was 
not averse to causing a little fun, and he resolved to 
amuse himself at the cost of his serenity, the blun- 
derer. Accordingly, he went to him, and said, 

" Only think what a rude woman Madame is ! 

When I asked her why you had not conducted her 
to table, she said it was because you were such a 
blockhead ! Did you ever hear of such an ill-bred 
woman 1 I would tell every one, if I were in your 
place, what a rude woman she was. To call you a 
blockhead !" A word was enough for the* wise. 
All the evening, after that, the poor Prince made the 
round of the whole company, saying to everybody in 
succession, " Did you ever know such a rude woman 
as Madame 1 She said that I was a block- 
head/^ 
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I dk> HOC ikink tint sodetr in the metropolis of 
Denmirk presents mnj remarkably interesting iesr 
tans. People sar that ^good society" is much the 
same all oTer the world. In one sense this is self- 
erident — mar be regarded as a tmism ; but in 
another sense; I beg to enter my protest against such 
an assertion. 

The aristocratic drdes of Copenhagen, I must 
own, I look <m in general as exceedingly tedious. 
This opinion is shared in by several English persons 
with whom I hare exchanged sentiments on the 
subject) and who had had much longer opportunity 
to observe than I can pretend to. It would be un- 
true to sar ihat there was not a certain number of 

m 

highly intelligent individuals among the Danish no- 
bility ; but I must add, there is a vast number of 
singnlariy stupid and intensely uninteresting people 
of rank in Denmark. The general tone of society is 
very unintellectual. There is little of a literary 
nature, although, on the other hand, there is some 
feeling for art In no country, I suppose, is music 
received with indifference ; in fact, we are &rther 
back in this matter in England than people are 
almost anywhere else. Thorvaldsen did a little to 
make sculpture fs^hionable, but his influence has 
not as yet penetrated far below the surface. On the 
+hese things are more simply a fashionable 
iBSL a component part of that for which 
r interest themselves. And, altogether, 
cy greater emptiness and frivolity than 
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is found in the tone of conversation among the upper 
ranks in Copenhagen, as far as my experience goes. 
I scarcely ever heard a remark made (except by a 
few individuals who formed honourable exceptions), 
which might not just as well not have been made, or 
which it was possible to remember a short time 
afterwards. 

This ignorance is the more remarkable as his late 
majesty. Christian VIIL, was not only a patron of 
literary men and artists, but himself a very enligh- 
tened man, who loved to be surrounded by rational 
beings. One can hardly fancy that the same amount 
of tediousness could exist at his court, yet I have no 
reason to believe the contrary. His reign was too 
short to produce a decided effect on those about him. 
His present majesty's fondness for antiquities has no 
other effect on his courtiers than that of producing 
a kind of stupid wonder, and polite acquiescence 
upon their faces. The various members of the 
royal family are unquestionably much more intel- 
lectual than most of those about them. 

A feature particularly obvious to an Englishman 
is the abhorrence in Danish " good society '^ of all 
personal peculiarities. The high born and bred are 
most intolerant of " eccentricities,'^ as we in England 
felicitously have denominated a certain set of pheno- 
mena. • One's mode of behaviour is ordered by so 
strict and all-embracing a rule, that hardly the 
smallest freedom is permitted. If a man display an 
f* eccentricity,'* they call him insane or ill-bred. All 
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our numerous eccentric characters would be at once 
banished as mad. Indeed, I have heard very estim- 
able English individuals assigned to the mad-house 
as their proper place, because they were "a little 
peculiar," One may fancy the monotony that arises 
from this law. 

There is plenty of gaiety in Copenhagen. But I 
look on festivities — balls, assemblies, &c. — in the 
higher circles, as rather pompous and stiff. There is 
a want of freedom and gladness about them — ^and 
certainly a great want of intelligence. And, of 
course, the scale is smaller than in the greater ca- 
pitals of Europe. But vast advances towards free- 
dom and unexclusiveness have been made since last 
century. Theriy Copenhagen was a more important 
metropolis than it is now, and its pomp was in pro- 
portion. In Sir R. M. Keith's correspondence, we 
have a dismal account of polite frigidity and positive 
inhospitality. Then, the distinctions of rank were 
invulnerable. Now, there is neither as much power 
nor as much wealth, and stiffness and stateliness 
have yielded, to a great degree, along with them. 

When we come down from these serene and "high- 
well-bom " regions to other classes of society, we 
land upon a very different style of things, at what- 
ever point we effect our descent. There are spe- 
cimens of all kinds of society in Copenhagen. 

I was, particularly at first, much amongst the 
savantSy and literati, and artists of Denmark. In 
their society, I found a great deal to interest me. 
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more than amongst any other class of people. They 
live very much by themselves, either not wishful or 
not able to mingle to any extent with other con- 
ditions of men. 

- Learning has long flourished in Denmark, and the 
tone of learned men's conversation is that of a high 
degree of cultivation. Much may be acquired in 
their company. The state of science is, on the 
whole, more life-like than in many other places. But 
there are drawbacks to the society of the learned 
and artistic world, which become most harassing to 
a foreigner on longer stay. At first he perceives 
nothing. But afterwards, he becomes aware of the 
most extraordinary amount of party spirit that he 
ever met with in the course of his life. When ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, he finds that the whole 
intellectual world is split up into opposing sections, 
or rather into a number of coteries that range them- 
selves respectively on one or other side in the grand 
divisions. They hate one another heartily, and this 
it would be painful merely to witness ; but no stran- 
ger can show himself long upon the scene, looking 
interested, and be allowed to remain a mere spec- 
tator, or at least have peace in doing so ; he is 
expected to join one or other side. He is called on 
to admire and defend everything done by certain 
persons, and to ridicule and scorn all that certain 
other persons execute, as well as to hate and abuse 
the latter individuals. " The evil spirit of Party '' 
has gained a victory in Copenhagen ; and much intel- 
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iei:t is frinefed nvmr in its service that might be 
aoKj empiojed. It has coDtiiTed without doubt to 
panlTr^e ind frustnte a great deal of effort. 

Geoiis of ihe fir^t rank, or of pure water in any 
rank, nlwajs rises above partj-spirit. I refer not, 
then^fore, to genius^ but to a lower power in the 
walks of intellect. It would be ridiculous to think 
of CSehlenschlager or Grundtvig, or any such man, 
as actuated bj motives such as those which may 
impel mere lii^rati and professors ; still it is painful 
to see how £sir even the former may be at times 
infected by this malignant disease. 

At nrsL one might wonder what party-spirit had 
to do with science, art, poetry, &c. But it is the 
fact that it has seemingly a great deal to do with them. 

Another peculiarity of the thinking world of Co- 
penhagen is a pretty general political direction of a 
certain kind. The men seem almost all to be demo- 
crats It misrht be still more difficult to find out 
what democracy had to do with' knowledge, and with 
thougiit ; I foxmd this peculiarity disturb me quite as 
much as the other. With one accord, all learned men 
execrated what was aristocratic. Just at the period 
of my visit to Denmark, politics had taken possession 
of everybody's head, and in addition to the general 
discourse upon Schleswig-Holstein, &c., the scientific 
world talked morning, noon, and night, about " con- 
stitution," " abolition of titles," and who knows 
what else ? I could have wished that my visit had 
fEdlen at another time. What those good people 
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chiefly detested was " fornemme Folk '^ (genteel 
people) ; " Fornemhed/' (gentility '' I can translate 
it in this connection by no other word) : it is what 
they execrate on all hands. One would marvel 
what the poor " fornemme Folk " had done ! For, 
indeed, they are a much too inoffensive class. 

I own to having been a good deal irritated by this 
foolish ultra-liberalism, as I could not discern what 
it had to do in the sphere where it now showed itself. 
And, rather than assail rank, it might not be unad- 
visable for the savants of Denmark to appropriate to 
themselves what is really attainable belonging to the 
upper classes. All over Germany and Scandinavia, 
men of learning want very much in external polish 
which they are also pleased to undervalue, because 
they fancy it beyond their reach. But it is not so. If 
the higher classes excel in anything it is in this ; and 
why should not the wiser, or at all events much 
more learned class I have been speaking of, adopt it 1 

Certainly, on the part of the titled world, even 
unto the present day, an absurd idea of its own sa- 
credness exists, and this is fitted to irritate those 
who do not belong to it. I was told a story of a 
young lady of plebeian extraction who had been 
married by some chance to a Count — a thing, by the 
way, only now beginning to be tolerated. Whilst I 
was in Copenhagen, she and her husband dined one 
day at the house of some acquaintances of mine — the 
family of a professor in the university. The young 
Countess had become since her marriage much more 

VOL. II. 
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of an aristocrat than many bom with a title. During 
dinner, something was mentioned as having happened 
in a neighbouring civilian family. It was in itself 
an out-of-the-way occurrence, though now I forget 
its nature. Her grace tossed her head, and said — 

" Oh, I suppose such things are not uncommon in 
the other world.^'' 

The rest of the company, her entertainers among 
the number, sat amazed at the piece of insolence, as 
the speaker was almost the only titled person pre- 
sent. But her husband instantly caught the thread 
of discourse, with — 

" How do you know what takes place in the other 
world?" 

And thus turned the conversation. The phrase 
had luckily two meanings ; but it is often used for 
civilian society by the great world of Copenhagen. 

It is quite possible to have some very agreeable 
society in Copenhagen, if one takes pains in seeking 
it. The merely high-born, or the merely wealthy, 
or the merely intellectual will not always be satis- 
factory, but there are modifications and mixtures in 
the Danish metropolis, as well as in every other, which 
must needs gratify. There are rich and noble per- 
sons, themselves gifted, who delight to see gifted 
people about them, and there are persons in every 
station who adorn their sphere : and, as I say, 
people mix enough to give some variety, though not 
any more than is absolutely needful. But there is 
enough of mind, enough of station, enough of wealth, 
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enough of refinement, and, finally, enough of piety 
(though of this latter too little in the abstract) to 
form very agreeable society, some of which I have 
enjoyed greatly. 

To borrow the Danish phrase, ** it would be a sin 
to say," that the Copenhageners are as hospitable, or 
at least as frank, as their landsmen in other parts. 
It calls for personal exertion to get introduced in 
Copenhagen, and this is scarcely the case in the rural 
districts." One must ask to be introduced to this 
and the other person when in the metropolis, if one 
wants to know and be known, and visit at houses. 
Neither introductions nor invitations will come flying 
in to you through the window, to or from persons 
you never spoke to ; although from a great deal of 
nonsense, which is written and spoken, one might be 
ready to suppose this. I should say, on the whole, 
the denizens of Copenhagen are shy towards stran- 
gers. Early in my residence there, I got acquainted 
and intimate with a few very delightful and hospit- 
able people, whose friendship I retained through- 
out ; but this I believe to have been good luck, 
inasmuch as I did not add to the number of my in- 
timate friends as quick as I expected from this for- 
tunate outset. Most people looked at me a long 
time before they would open their doors more than 
a third or a half ; and it was not until my residence 
in the metropolis was drawing very near an end, 
that I began to feel at all at home there. Had I 
remained another winter, I doubt not I should have 
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foand it remarkably pleasant ; but from having to 
find out entirely for myself who were the pleasant 
people, I made comparatively little progress during 
my one winter (the foregoing summer season was 
not to be reckoned at aU), particularly as, after all, 
from rather low spirits, I was myself most careless 
about society, and sought it only from a conscien- 
tious feeling that this was my sole chance to see it 
there, as it was unlikely I should spend another 
winter in the Danish metropolis. 

I should think, to anv one who did not know the 
right people, but was fond of society, Copenhagen 
would be an intolerably tedious and stupid resi- 
dence ; but, in certain circumstances, it may be quite 
a pleasant place. 

One very agreeable feature of Copenhagen society 
is the system of evening visits which any one is at 
liberty to pay to any family he knows. Every even- 
ing, it is lawful to go to see people ; but most fami- 
lies have one night each week on which they are 
" at home *' to their friends, or a limited circle of 
the same. I had the freedom of several houses in 
this way, and those hours in quiet cheerful family 
society were the most enjoyable I spent. I met 
usually much the same people in each house, with 
now and then just enough of strangers to give a 
feeling of variety — it made one inevitably fancy one- 
self at home. Such "family circles," generally 
assemble between eight and nine o'clock, and break 
up at eleven. At the latter hour one meets many 
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knots of people wending their way home through the 
streets, sometimes with lanterns. A few carriages 
lumber on the causeway ; but they are in greater 
requisition when " parties '' break up, which is at a 
little after twelve, or when balls are dissolved at a 
more advanced hour of the morning. 

The weekly circles at some houses assume a very 
learned shape. In one family of my acquaintance, 
the most distinguished artists in Copenhagen used to 
assemble once a week, and there I have heard inter- 
esting talk. In another house, we had regularly 
recurring musical evenings, which sent me home in 
a delectable state to sleep. 

But evening is the time for making every kind of 
visit. I was told ladies were not presentable until 
one o'clock in the day, and that then they took a 
walk or a drive, returned to dress, dine, drink coflfee, 
&c., then receive visiters, and that I was not to 
invade people's houses in the forenoon. As far as 
the not being in a receptive condition till one o'clock 
is concerned, it is in some cases a calumny, for I 
have repeatedly visited and been admitted to the 
dear ladies, in true German fashion, as early as 
eleven or twelve o'clock ; but, still, the proper and 
fashionable time is the evening, and, as a general 
rule, between eight and nine o'clock. And if people 
are at home, and not particularly engaged, a visit 
may be extended to a much greater length than in 
England ; if one be intimate with the family, one 
may stay for hours. Danes, and other people who 
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observe similar customs, are so fond of this usage, that 
they miss it extremely abroad ; and there certainly 
is something right homely about it. In that very 
pleasant and readable though bulky book of voyages 
and travels, Commander Steen Bille's "Voyage 
round the World," the author complains, when 
in England and India, of the emptiness of British 
evenings, owing to the system of morning visits and 
the lateness of the dinner hour, which prevent 
people going quietly to pass an evening hour at a 
friend's house. 

There is an old-fashioned custom from which I 
derived some amusement. When people enter a 
room, they ought to go up to the hostess, and say, 
" Thank you for last time," if they have not seen 
her since they formerly partook of her hospitality. 
This usage is fast dying out. I never observed it. 

During the winter, different sorts of evening 
amusements took place, which varied life a little. 
A series of symphony concerts were given by the band 
of the Theatre Royal. The music was strictly classic, 
and the performance admirable. I was a faithful at- 
tender of those concerts, going generally in the com- 
pany of some musical friends to whom I was indebted 
for obtaining a ticket ; for the anxiety to procure ad- 
mission was so great, that all tickets for the season 
were very soon sold out. The audience was large, 
and the intelligent attention of the crowd showed 
how genuine the feeling for classical music must be. 

The Danes stand pretty well in the matter of 
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music. Gade and Hartmann are their chief com- 
posers at the present moment, but there are lesser, 
such as Rung and others, who write pleasant songs. 
Some of the best Danish musicians are dead, and 
others have gone abroad ; for instance, Willraers, 
who is now court-musician to the emperor of Austria. 

When I was in Berlin, in the winter of 1850-51, 
I was a little surprised to hear a composition of the 
Danish musician Gade, performed by the orchestra, 
one evening, at one of the great Berlin Symphony 
Concerts, just between a symphony of Beethoven and 
another of Haydn, if I mistake not. It was no dis- 
paragement to Gade's piece that it should appear a 
little tame amid such inspirations, but the wonder 
was, that the Berlin musical authorities should con- 
descend to go so far from home for a performance. 

In Copenhagen, a very favourite amusement during 
the winter were the masquerade balls that were 
given in the large hall of the Casino. It so hap- 
pened that I never honoured any of them with my 
presence, but I heard enough of them from all 
quarters. They were patronized by every class, 
members of the royal family being now and then 
present. I suppose they were much more respect- 
able than such things elsewhere, although there were 
no restrictions on the admission. The reason of 
their superior respectability may be easily explained 
by the fact, that they were new. Masked balls had 
been for long almost entirely unknown in Copen- 
hagen until two or three years ago. In ancient 
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times thej were frequent, but owing to some un- 
pleasant circumstances, they entirely lost their re- 
nown and were discountenanced by the Court ; 
indeed, if I mistake not, public masquerades were 
forbidden. The embargo was withdrawn not long 
before my visit to Denmark, and then this kind of 
amusement became quite the rage with high and 
low, and as long as it is not common -place, it will 
maintain its rank. Doubtless, in a few years, the 
character of the balls will have degenerated, and 
then they will be forsaken by the heau monde^ just 
as every such thing loses its place when it has lived 
its day. 

Balls of every kind are much favoured in Den- 
mark. During the winter, I found that individuals 
of my acquaintance were dancing almost every night 
at private parties. 

Sometimes, evening employments of very diflferent 
kinds are combined in one. There was a scenes of 
soiries which I attended regularly once a week all 
the winter, at the house of a wealthy merchant, at 
which there was first, at eight o'clock, a lecture on 
Icelandic History and literature, and afterwards 
dancing, music, and supper. The lectures were by 
a very gifted and enthusiastic professor, a friend of 
my own, the best lecturer, by far, of any I heard in 
Denmark. His subject was for some time, the place 
which woman held in former times in the North, of 
which subject he wove a course of prelections that 
captivated all the men and women who heard him. 
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The admission was by tickets for the course, which 
gave a right not merely to hear the lectures, but to 
remain every evening and partake of the hospitality 
of the large-hearted host and hostess who threw 
open a large suite of very spacious rooms to the 
crowd that gathered. As I said, the " young folks " 
let themselves loose in dancing in the Lecture Hall, 
after it was abandoned by the professor. And there 
was in other rooms music, and then refreshments ; 
so that the evenings offered an abundantly miscel- 
laneous, but withal, most pleasant entertainment. 
The lectures were too full of thought to be easily 
shaken off; and when I walked home after all the 
gaiety was past, I recurred with alacrity to the 
topics of the early evening, and this, I believe, most 
other persons did too. In fact, many people left 
immediately after the lecture, in order to prevent 
the impression being disturbed. I have never heard 
popular lectures more fitted to enliven and en- 
lighten, and make people return with real impres- 
sions to their forefathers' history; and there was 
nothing incongruous in the mixture of edification 
and amusement, inasmuch as the former had the 
aim of representing life in the most vivid hues, 
while the latter was a natural form of popular life 
itself, making people feel, often unconscious of ratio- 
cination, that there was a unity in life, whether 
known or lived. 

When I walked home on these evenings with 
other people, sometimes with groups of friends, I 
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could notice the satisfied and peaceful impression on 
everybody. Without knowing why, they all felt 
peculiarly at one with everything. I never met 
with a luckier idea than that of those evenings" en- 
tertainments, which would not have been so much 
so, however, had the subject of lecture been any way 
very different from what it was. I was much obliged 
to the friend who presented me with a ticket for the 
course, without which I should probably not have 
thought of going. 

It is rather pleasant to walk home by night 
through the streets of Copenhagen. They are more 
picturesque in the dark. Sometimes one hears the 
watchmen singing the hours, or rather a curious old- 
fashioned ditty, written long ago by a Danish divine, 
with which they announce the departure of time. 
Such ditties are very common on the Continent, and 
resemble each other a good deal. They are always 
full of a number of quaint religious conceits, that 
would find analogies between the various hours and 
points of the Christian faith. And it is wonderfully 
pleasant to hear them. When all the world and 
church are fast asleep, the watchmen maintain a 
profession of faith, finding it all written in the 
darkest hours. 

It is not so pleasant to hear the shocking noise 
they make when an alarm of fire is given. They 
sound a long pipe or tube, and for a very long time. 
It is a screeching noise, without the remotest hint 
of a musical note in it. And it resounds through 
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the entire city, from one street and watchman to 
another, stirring up one's whole frame to antagonism. 
Fires are very common in Copenhagen — disgrace- 
fully so. 

My abode, by the Northern Rampart, was freer 
than most others from disturbances. Beyond us, no 
nuisance (save that of an invading army) could 
arise. In the clear winter nights, the view from 
my windows stole much of my time from sleep. I 
had the leafless trees upon the Ramparts, just oppo- 
site, and the starry skies behind them and above. 
They realised the ideas of a Scandinavian night. I 
could fancy nothing clearer. 

It is a pleasant thing on the Continent that at 
whatever time one comes home at night, one can 
always let oneself in. No servants have to sit up 
and look sulky when they open the door. In Copen- 
hagen, as in all foreign towns, I had my two keys — 
the key of the street door, and the key to my own 
apartments. I could let myself in below, relock 
the door, ascend the stairs, open my own door, shut 
it again — and no more about it. 

One night I forgot the key of my own rooms, so 
that when I reached home I could only admit my- 
self to the stairs — no farther. The household had 
gone to bed, and ring as I might, nobody heard me. 
I made much demonstration, but awoke no one in 
my own dwelling. But a lady in another floor 
heard me, and came out to ask who made such a 
noise. When I explained my case she kindly of- 
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fiered me a room for the night in her house, as her 
lodger was from home. I was just on the point of 
setting off to an hotel, but accepted with thanks the 
hospitable offer. Next morning I walked up to mj 
rooms just as mj landlady had entered the parlour 
to clean it. She had knocked, and getting no an- 
swer had peeped into mj bed-room, where she disco- 
Tered I was not. She was in all the marvels as to 
where I might be when I made my appearance. 

** Bless me S where have you been all night ?" 

^ I have been here in this house to be sure. Where 
else should I have been ? " 

" It isn't possible. You have not been here to- 
night. Tour bed is not slept in." 

" I tell you I have been here. I don't care whether 
it be possible or not." 

The mystery was soon explained. 

My landlady was a German, who supported her- 
self by washing, and by letting her apartments. She 
found herself rather out of place in Denmark, in 
those times, and I believe did not live on. the best 
terms with the other inhabitants of the " court** 
With me she was charmed to have an opportunity to 
speak German, and as often as possible to enlarge on 
the theme of " her country,*' and the barbarism of 
the people among whom her lot and mine were 
cast. I am sure she sympathized with me for so* 
journing so long in that uncultivated land, and she 

delighted to tell how this and that was " bei mir, 
zu Hause.'' 
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One day she had carried off the weekly modicum 
of dirty clothes, and the list which I usually wrote 
out along with them. In a very short time she re- 
turned, saying — 

" You have forgot to mark down six father-mur- 
derers." 

" Six whats ?" I exclaimed. 

^ Oh, six father-murderers ! Don't you know that 
word ? Gentlemen's collars are always called father- 
murderers in my country. It is said that when 
they first came into fashion they were worn very 
large, and as linen was dear then they were often 
made of paper ; and, so a student who was coming 
home from the university with a pair sticking up 
about his cheeks, when he threw his arms round 
his father's neck and kissed him, pushed the cor- 
ners into the old man's eyes, so that they blinded 
him and brought on an inflammation of which he 
died. Since then they have been called father- 
murderers.*' 

My acquaintance with Jewish life in Denmark (a 
subject which has been recently and vividly brought 
before the English public in Mrs. Howitt's spirited 
translation of "Jacob Bendixen") is somewhat re- 
stricted. But I could not remain in ignorance of 
the existence of two ancient virgins of that nation 
who occupied some apartments just above me in that 
house by the Northern Rampart. Many times, in- 
deed, did I wish it had been possible for me to know 
less of them. They were two ladies of a certain 
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age who had apparently given up all thoughts of 
marrring. and consequently, for very sadness, quar- 
relled leather in a most disturbing fashion. The 
eldest who was advanced enough in years to be 
approaching the days of feebleness, was, however, 
by a great deal the stronger of the two, and as- 
A^rted her authority over her sister in such a way 
that the whole " court "" knew it. I used to hear 
overhead a violent scuffling and flinging to and fro of 
the furniture, and heavy concussions against the 
door^ and walls, a system of sounds that proceeded 
tivmendouslv from one room to another, till ulti- 
matelv ihev reached the kitchen, where the shriller 
noise of |x>ts and pans and fire-irons mingled with 
the lower noises of chairs and tables, and human 
fist^ and feet Then the door would fly open, and 
let out an appalling tempest of voices raised to their 
pitch, scolding and recriminating in a singular patois 
of Jewish — German— Danish, one abusing and the 
other calling for vengeance, both in language that it 
was not quite pleasant to hear, after whidi there 
would be a violent dash against the wall of the stair, 
and then the house-door shut with a slam — ^and all 
was silent, till the younger sister sufficiently reco- 
vered from her fall to creep down stairs and seek 
consolation either with my landlady or with the 
family below. This "misunderstanding" occurred 
usually several times a week, but it never lasted 
^re than a few hours, at the end of which time the 
r sister would relent and admit the younger, after 
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the latter had stood long enough outside the door 
begging for admission. I marvelled especially at the 
toughness of the younger sister's joints and muscles, 
for she never seemed to suffer either from being 
pitched down stairs, or flung against the wall, or 
having a chair thrown at her head. But she ex- 
pressed in a loud voice her dissatisfaction with the 
elder sister's proceedings. 

They also used — these elderly ladies — to rise re- 
markably early in the morning. Now, as I indulged 
in the evil habit of sitting late when, engaged in 
work that was to my mind, it often happened that 
the overhead neighbours were out of bed ere I had 
sought rest in mine at all ; — in which case woe to 
me ! Four o'clock was their hour of getting up, 
and in those beautiful star-light nights, I found it 
extremely difficult to leave my book or the window 
till I knew that the best of the night was gone. 
So, sometimes, while I still sat by the oil-lamp, I was 
horrified by hearing unmistakeable sounds in the 
rooms above, at which I invariably rushed off to 
bed as fast as I could go. But even under the thick 
down quilt, I could hear only too well. Those esti- 
mable women seemed to scrub the floors of every 
room in their house, as soon as they got out of bed 
every morning. There was a strange grating noise 
that in time, indeed, acted as a lullaby, only it 
was too often brought prematurely to an end by a 
quick stamp on the floor, which was followed by 
one or two more — quick, heavy, sudden steps, as of 
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some kind of violent waltz, in which the partners 
moved one another about against their will. And 
then, and then ! — sticks and cushions were brought 
into plaj, and it was as the dance of a tribe of wild 
Indians. And all this in the early morning, while 
the town slept. 

When I encountered the elder Jewish lady on the 
stair, it was difficult to pass without a long con- 
versation. The younger never spoke to me ; she 
was too subdued. But the senior had a hundred 
things to relate, and a hundred to ask me about. 
She would know all about England ; she was fond 
of foreign countries, being herself a native of Ger- 
many ; and she had a brother in Sweden, a book- 
seller in Gottenburgh, — when I went to Sweden, I 
must visit him. She met me, with the sweetest 
smiles, wreathing her mouth quite killingly. She 
wanted me to visit her up-stairs, reiterating her in- 
vitations with the utmost courtesy ; but, somehow, 
I never availed myself of her kindness. I believed 
she would fain have made a commencement to this 
system of civilities by paying me the first visit, but 
my door was hermetically sealed. She inquired of 
my landlady whether she thought I would lend her 
some books ; she was sure I had a great many de- 
lightful books, and she was so fond of reading. My 
hostess assured her the greater part of my books 
were French and English (which, however, was not 
true) ; so by those means she made no advance. 
Ultimately, I found her discourse a little tedious, 
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and was rude enough to break off from her upon 
the stair with a plain "Good morning/' in the 
middle of one of her finest sentences. But she never 
took anything amiss, for she was equally ready the 
next time she saw me, to begin about her brother in 
Gottenburgh, who, I had reason to believe, was her 
chief support. 

As regarded visiting her, I was much tempted 
between four or five in the morning to take my 
cane in hand and make a morning call. 

It will be perceived that with a German hostess and 
Hebrew-German neighbours, I lived among a tole- 
rably motley set, although Denmark was so exclusive 
a land for the time being. 

It was a singular season, that winter of 1849-50. 
I mentioned that the weather was intensely cold in 
October ; it became a little milder afterwards, but in 
November the frost appeared in earnest, and I began 
to fancy we should have a thoroughly Scandinavian 
winter, and that I should enjoy the pleasure of see- 
ing snow upon the ground for many successive 
months, and sledging and skating the grand occupa- 
tion of everybody. It turned out, however, no such 
thing ; there was a good deal of snow, frost, and ice, 
but they were incessantly interrupted by short 
thaws, which made everything float. The water 
continued frozen for a length of time, but the ice 
was generally almost useless, owing to the amount of 
half-melted snow continually lying on it. Now and 
then people skated a little, but they were always 
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obliged to put awaj their skates again after two or 
three days' use. About Christmas there was some 
sledging, but only for a few days ; and I cannot re- 
member whether the snow ever gathered again suflGi- 
ciently to permit it a second time. 

Altogether, it was not a comfortable winter — there 
was too much sleet — water above and beneath, 
mixed with snow, — to admit of enjoyment. The 
nights were often beautiful— much clearer than the 
days. 

But what it wanted in intensity it made up in 
duration : it was an admirable Scandinavian winter 
as far as length was concerned. There were pauses 
and mild weeks now and then ; but from the middle 
of October till near the end of May^ we could not be 
said to be free of winter. The early part of May 
was well-nigh as cold as January. 

It is not every winter that the Sound and the 
BeltR freeze over ; the season I was there they did 
freeze for a short time, after a deal of hesitation ; 
but they never became very solid, and would not 
have borne much hard usage. The Swedish army 
once crossed the Sound upon the ice, from Scania to 
Sealand, when invading Denmark ; but that was a 
remarkable frost : even then it was thought over 
bold. 

When the Belts freeze, there is often a serious 
stoppage in the communication. Unless the frost be 
extremely intense it takes a good deal of time to 
make the Great Belt firm enough for transit ; and, 
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during the dead seasoii, when the steamboats cease 
plying between Copenhagen and the German ports, 
all the communication to the Danish metropolis, 
from the rest of Europe, passes through Jutland, 
across the little Belt, through the island of Funen, 
across the Great Belt to Sealand. 

About Christmas there were signs that the water 
was about to be turned into ice ; but it was many 
weeks thereafter ere it was solid enough for sledg- 
ing ; and it is during the intermediate period, 
when half frozen, when the sea is full of lumps of 
floating ice, that travelling of every kind is inter- 
rupted. When the winter is not severe, this state 
of matters may last a very long time ; and it is, of 
course, always quite uncertain ; — then there are no 
posts, no news, no arrivals, no anything ; and men 
of every kind, — of politics, of business, &c., grow 
almost mad for lack of information. 

Just before I went out of town at Christm^ft, I 
happened to ask an acquaintance, who was professor 
in the university, whether he did not intend to 
spend the holidays with his relations in the Isle of 
Funen. 

" Never, in the world ! ^ he exclaimed. 

" And why not 1 " I asked. 

"I don't know when I might get back. The 
holidays last only a fortnight ; and now that the ice 
is forming, all communication between Funen and 
this may be broken off for months." 

And, in fact, it proved a very long cessation. We 
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had neither newspapers nor letters for many days ; 
but at length they came in shoals. 

There is a little island in the middle of the Great 
Belt, half-way between Sealand and Funen, called 
Sprog-island, which is used as a place of call, upon 
the ferry between Nyborg and Korsoer. The island 
is a mere rock upon which nothing grows — a very 
sterile, unfriendly place, so much so that in execra- 
tions it is commonly employed as the spot on which 
one wishes one's enemy. " I wish he were at Spro- 
goe ! " is a frequent ejaculation in the more favoured 
parts of the Danish kingdom, when any one would 
be rid of an unpleasant neighbour. "Go to Spro- 
goe !"' is the elegant request which, in Denmark, 
corresponds to " Go to Banff,'' in Scotland. I never 
was there, but, by all accounts, it must be a very 
barren spot, lying utterly alone ii^ the midst of the 
waters. There is, however, an inn upon it, at which 
vo/iagers are sometimes compelled to take up their 
quarters. 

During the winter of 1849-50, it so happened 
that a good many people on their way to Copenhagen 
were landed on Sprogoe, on account of the floating 
ice which made it dangerous to tempt the ferry 
farther; and once there, they were able to get neither 
backwards nor forwards. They had to make them- 
selves as comfortable as they could on this solitary 
rock in the depth of winter. For some days, de- 
tachments continued to arrive from Funen, until the 
inn, long too full, was absolutely unable to admit 
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any more. The part of the ferry next Sealand 
would seem to be the most difficult. Some indi- 
viduals were said to have lain three weeks on the 
island. Now and then, a desperate eJ0Fort was made 
to forward the post-bags, which was sometimes suc- 
cessful; but it was not considered safe for individuals 
to attempt the passage. But, in the metropolis, we 
heard from time to time of the welfare of the pri- 
soniers on Sprog-island, some of whom were bound 
on urgent business and eagerly expected. 

Among other voyagers detained there was a new 
prima donna for the Italian opera in Copenhagen. 
She was constantly announced as daily expected, 
but it pleased the elements to disappoint the ex- 
pectation, and the opera company was near being 
ruined. We always heard, our prima donna was 
lying on Sprogoe. For my own part, I began to 
fear that she might take such a cold from exposure 
to the elements, as to be of little service when Ae 
came. However, she arrived all safe. 

The winter was just at its worst when I was 
kindly asked out to dinner on Ash -Wednesday, to 
eat Ash-Wednesday green-kale. On that day every 
Danish family must have its soup, in which nine 
diflFerent sorts of green herbs must be boiled. So 
some friends had mind of me, and invited me to 
partake of their fast-day soup, as I announced myself 
anxious to do everything I might never be able to do 
again. Whence the nine sorts of green herbs came 
in such a season, I am at a loss to guess. But the 
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soup looked green enough, and tasted quite like 
Spring. In favourable seasons, it would be another 
matter, but in so severe a winter, with the fasting 
time falling pretty early, it must have been hard for 
many people to furnish the needful number of in- 
gredients. This soup corresponds to salt -fish in 
England. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Where the apothecary useth either for loosing, rhubarb; or for 
binding, bolearmena ; the Parson useth damask or white roses for the 
one, and plaintain, shepherd's-purse, knot-grass, for the other, and 
that with better success. 

In curing of any, the Parson and his family use to premise prayers. 

George Herbert. 

The first half of April was beautiful. Easter was 
quite charming, and the weeks which followed it. 
The leaves did not burst forth as they might have 
done in England, with such weather at the same sea- 
son — that one could hardly expect of a Scandina- 
vian April — ^but the weather was warm and bright ; 
in fact, quite balmy. 

My friends from the Parsonage, with whom I had 
already twice spent some time, were in town for ten 
days, and it was agreed I should accompany them 
back to their home. The few last days of my so- 
journ in Copenhagen, I spent in making a species of 
farewell visits, for I did not expect to be much more 
there. 

We started on a Thursday towards the end of 
April. It was almost like a morning of summer, and 
we laughed at one another, when we met at the rail- 
way terminus, for the amount of our haps. We 
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were provided just as in winter, on aecount of a 
traditional feeling that April was cold. 

As usual, we had to abandon the railroad at the 
end of a very few miles, and betake ourselves to the 
coach. The pastor and I went into the office to settle 
matters, and when we came out, and I was just going 
to step into the diligence, one of the ladies put out 
her head, saying — 

*' Here 's a little Englishman travelling alone who 
can speak no Danish." 

On getting in, I found, indeed, a boy of ten or 
eleven years of age, sitting silently and ruefully in a 
comer. 

Are you English ?" quoth I. 

Yes," he said, brightening up wonderfully. 

Are you quite alone ? '' 



" Yes." 

" Do you not speak any Danish ?" 

" No." 



" How, then, in all the world do you get on ?" 
He then showed me some pieces of paper he had 
with him, on which were written in Danish various 
directions. He had, like ourselves, come from Copen- 
hagen by railway. Some one in Copenhagen had 
put him in the trian, and then left him to find 
his farther way by the help of the bits of paper. 
One directed people to take him from the train to 
the coach, another prayed for a seat in the coach,. 
&c. The former he had, I suppose, shown to a 
porter at the station, the latter he had held out in 
the coach-office. 
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He told me where he was going to. It was a vil- 
lage about ten miles from the next small town we 
should pass through. At the small town he was to 
go to the schoolmaster, who knew English, it seemed, 
and who was to put him on his way, — in a post- 
chaise, it is to be imagined. He had another little 
bit of paper which he was to show on getting out of 
the coach, and on which was written, also in Danish, 
" Please to show this little gentleman where Mr. So- 
and-so lives." He did not in the least understand 
the words written on the paper, but he had been told 
where to use it, and that was enough for him. To 
the schoolmaster he had a letter. I marvelled that 
he did not confuse the bits of paper, and display the 
wrong request at different places, which would have 
been awkward. 

He did not tell me much of his history, but enough 
to let me see he was very friendless. I think he said 
his parents were dead. He had come from England 
only the week before, and was to sail soon for the 
West Indies. He was now going to visit some rela- 
tives (I think he said) near the village I alluded to ; 
they knew English, he said. ' I thought the persons 
who had received charge of him in Copenhagen could 
not have been very friendly, otherwise they would 
hardly have allowed him to travel quite alone about 
the face of a country, the language of which he knew 
nothing of. 

He seemed dull, and no great wonder. Tears ran 
down his cheeks, now and then, when he was long 

VOL. n. p * 
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silent, aod he did not appear to wish to talk much. 
But my arrival was on the whole a pleasure to him, 
though I could not be of much use. When we reached 
the Kjobsted, and got out of the coach, he held out 
his bit of paper to the ostlers of the inn. They 
began painfully to decipher it, but I broke off their 
deliberations by telling them the young gentleman 
wanted to know where the schoolmaster lived, and 
ta be taken to his house. It turned out, the school- 
master was in the habit of dining every day at the 
inn, and it was now within an hour of the time. So 
I advised my lorn friend to take some refreshment, 
and await the schoolmaster in the coffee-room, the 
which he agreed to. I ordered what he wanted, and 
showed him how much to pay, whereafter, as the 
coach was starting, I had to leave him enjoying his 
dSjeHnSy and proceed on my journey. I hope the good 
pedagogue soon made his appearance, and that the 
poor child finished his journey prosperously, I never 
saw a more forlorn traveller, aU the while that he 
seemed quite able to act for himself if he had only 
had the speech at his command. 

Our journey, at all events, ended pleasantly, by 
our arriving early in a lovely spring evening at the 
now to me familiar priest-court. We sat down to 
tea, and looked through the windows to the garden, 
saying. What a beautiful evening ! How pretty the 
country looks ! How delightfully tranquil after the 
bustle of Copenhagen ! 

Remarks were made on the circumstance that the 
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carpets had not yet been taken up, nor the curtains 
taken down, but that everything in-doors looked still 
perfectly wintry. Our hostess explained, she had left 
word, changes should not be made till after her re- 
turn, lest the cold might come back. " Oh ! no risk 
of that,'^ we all exclaimed ; " we're going to have 
summer now,'' And, certainly, we looked with an 
evil eye at the muffled windows and floors, thinking 
ourselves quite independent of such things. 

Next day was the Great Prayer Day, which occurs 
on the fourth Friday after Easter. Accordingly, we 
all went to church, and had full service, with the 
addition of a long prayer of six pages, or more, 
written for that particular day. 

But there came an extraordinary change in the 
.weather. As we went to church, we felt a bleak east 
wind blowing. The church was very cold, and when 
we came out, we found the temperature rather lower, 
if anything ; certainly not risen. When we got in- 
doors again, we were delighted to have the rooms 
kept as tight as possible, and the stoves heated to 
their full power. 

This was the return of winter. I mentioned 
already that it did not finally leave us till towards 
the end of May. Now, for three weeks, we kept 
constant large fires, and wore winter clothes. The 
budding of the spring was grievously retracted. The 
woods did not give a hint of looking green till past 
the middle of May. 

These violent changes are far from favourable to 

p 2 
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the health. I found the change altogether too much 
for me — at once from town to country, and from 
heat to cold. So, the day after Great Prayer Day, I 
did what I am not particularly fond of doing, but 
what was on the whole the wisest thing in the cir- 
cumstances, and in fact the only thing possible, for 
I could not refrain from doing it — I lay in bed. I 
raised quite a tumult in the house ; people thought 
me very ill. But I assured them I should soon be 
better ; only give me time. Indeed, I think illness 
now and then, as a change, is abnost a necessary 
of life. 

I was well doctored, and soon got better. I had 
no regular practitioner ; — the stars forefend ! But 
my host knew quite as much about medicine as was 
needful for my case, and I dare say as much as was 
needful for most of the sicknesses amongst his flock* 
He had followed George Herbert's advice, and ac- 
quired a suflScient knowledge of drugs to cure all 
the unsophisticated peasantry of his parish, whatever 
might ail them. In another point also he had fol- 
lowed. Herbert, in not making use of the nasty, vi- 
olent, long-named medicines which pertain to regular 
practitioners, and to them wholly. He had at hand a 
set of simples of a quite different class, which an 
M.D. would never use, but which in the hands of a 
country clergyman hardly ever fail of success, and 
which also are much pleasanter to the palate and 
whole likings of the patient. But when people call 
in an M.D. they take it amiss if he gives them only 
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what they cbuld have taken themselves ; they want 
something disagreeable, strong, biting. 

At regular hours, I got my doses and soups, and 
in a few days was nearly well ; and, by-the-bye, 
better than if I had not been ill. 

But the extreme cold of the spring was rather 
depressing. It was winter all over again. We had 
to wrap ourselves up when we went out, and walk 
fast. When I left Copenhagen, a friend asked me 
to write a letter from beneath the budding trees, 
among the airs of spring. I waited a fortnight, 
and then had to write in a hot room, by the crackling 
sound of the stove. 

When I was not able to do anything but lie in a 
comer of the sofa, weary of reading, I said, " Now, 
tell me a fairy-tale ! " Then a kind friend would 
commence in a low voice, and narrate a long story 
of wonderful texture about enchanters and genii of 
every kind, good and bad, so that it was delightful 
to listen. Time passed quickly, while I heard how 
some valiant knight overcame a horrid giant, &c. 

But after three weeks' waiting, the cold weather 
took a final leave. We had some rain, then sun- 
shine, and then, how the woods burst forth ! Just 
before Whitsuntide, it all grew warm and green. 
The ground was very moist, and in the woods all 
beautiful flowerets suddenly started up, and blazed 
into existence. Above our head the branches, day 
by day, grew greener and greener. Oh ! the beau- 
tiful tint of those sprouting beech-forests ! Nothing 
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^ual it for delicacy. We walked every day 
very evening to see tlie advance. And the 
i)t so mucli power, tbat it was a pleasure at 
■ sit out of doors, perchance on the root of a 
11 the forest. And the primroses, and innu- 
le other blossoms of early summer, lavished 
slves upon us. The primroses in particular 
50 abundant as to make the ground quite yel- 
and the women and children of the cottages 
out to gather them in large baskets for some 
568 of their own. 

as intoxicated with the spring, and ran about 
jods'all day, And the birds wece as glad as 
3y almost screamed their " harmtJnious mad- 
in their leafy houses up into the aiH it was 
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Whitsunday, when I entered church, it was as if 
I had gone into a vast arbour. As high as the 
good people had been able to reach, they had hung 
the fresh-cut branches, which must have made an 
observable difference in the forest from which they 
were taken. But next day, Whitmonday, when we 
went again to service, the branches had begun per- 
ceptibly *to wither. Had there been a Tuesday ser- 
vice, they must have been quite shrivelled up. . 

As soon as the season became genial, we recom- 
menced our system of paying visits. With me tliey 
were, to a great extent, farewell visits. I had be- 
come almost an inhabitant of the district. I found 
that the early summer was a delicious time for en- 
joying country life. It was, to a great extent, new 
to me ; I had not spent a spring in the country 
since the years of childhood. 

One thing I used to pay attention to, as we drove 
home in the fine clear evenings, was the extraordi- 
nary noise made by the frogs. As Denmark is a 
flat land, there are plenty of ponds and small 
^ marshes in it, favourable to the existence of frogs, 
: and, I presume, in some peculiar way, favourable to 
^ their development, for I never in my life heard a 
* frog-pond emit as great a din as every one of those 
. by the road- sides in Denmark did. I have a pecu* 
. liar dislike to the sound of frogs, because it is usually 
: in the twilight one hears it; and then one never 
sees the animals themselves ; it is as if the noise 
came direct from the water. Besidei^ it gives the 
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idea of marshes^ treacherous bogs, unwholesome 
damp, &c. Gould one get a sight of the wretches, 
I believe it would be endurable ; but as it is, when 
one passes along a road, in a still evening, to hear 
that incessant shriek by one's side, as if the dark, 
stagnant, muddy water had itself become animated, 
and was screaming for pain, is quite intolerable. 
Nothing incommoded me more on our excursions 
than the frogs ; I used to say, " Let us drive quick 
past this pond ! '^ but if we did, what then ? Only 
the sooner did we come within ear-shot of the next 
singing water. 

I know nothing more heartless than the croaking 
(or rather shrieking) of frogs. They seem to have 
positively none of the better feelings of our nature. 
To say the highest of it one can say, it is a pure 
note (if I may not call it a noise) which they emit, 
shrill, full, and unfaltering, but absolutely robbed of 
everything like emotion, or tenderness, or humanity. 
I suppose, however, it is the best they can do, and I 
must not blame them, if, by that sound, they intend 
to join the rest of the creation in singing the praises 
of the Creator. They sing, indeed, in " a clear, loud 
voice," like the pious grand-duchess in "Sidonia," 
but entirely without the unction that characterized 
her Serene Highness, the princely widow of Pom- 
mern-Wolgast. 

I was surprised to find the following passage in 
Dr. Clark's Travels in Scandinavia : — 

" But that which offered the greatest novelty to our 
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party, was the loud and incessant chorus of myriads 
of frogs the whole way from Lubeck to Entin ; to 
call it croaking would convey a very erroneous idea 
of it (most true !), because it is really harmonious 
( 1 ) ; and we gave to these reptiles the name of 
Hoktein nightingales ! " 

Nightingales ! I do not suppose there can be 
much difference between the frogs of Holstein and 
those of Denmark proper, or of Scandinavia in gene- 
ral. K I had had Dr. Clarke, I should have been 
charmed to duck him in one of the ponds we nightly 
passed, for his pains. Just as if there were no night- 
ingales in Denmark but the frogs ! A few weeks 
after this, I had occasion to be delighted with some 
real, excellent nightingales, as different as possible 
from the marsh-singers of the spring. Nightingales, 
indeed! 

Ere I left the district, I went, as in duty bound, 
to see old Sophie once more. She was nearly be- 
side herself by reason of the duration of the cold ; 
she had long ago burned all her own allowance of 
wood, and, not wishing to complain, had sat in a 
cold room without telling any one — the greatest 
martyrdom she could have put herself to. Somebody 
from thfe parsonage happened to visit her, the result 
of which was a discovery and a present of firewood, 
for which she was extremely grateful. She was very 
feeble when I saw her last. 

During the present spring of 1852, in answer to 
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some inquiries which I had made, I have received, in 
a letter firom the parsonage, the following informa- 
tion : — 

'* I am instructed to thank you, from old Sophie 
and Peer Kok * * * *. They are both still alive, 
but so old that they have now for a whole year lain 
in bed without being able to get up ; but they are 
very patient and pleased with God's will, expecting 
his hour soon to come, when they may be taken 
home, for which they long greatly now." 

This is my last news of the curious old couple. 
This letter was written some time ago, and it is pos- 
sible that already the release for which they sighed 
has come to them. I have no later news from my 
friends. It would seem old Sophie's exertions for 
Peer Kok's good, have borne some fruit. 

Very soon after Whitsunday, I was obliged to 
leave, for the last time, my kind friends at the par- 
sonage ; I bade them farewell, and departed. 

I was bound again for my other house of sojourn, 
on the opposite side of Sealand — I was to make 
precisely the same journey I had made the foregoing 
October, but this time alone : then I was in com- 
pany. 

The first day I made but a short journey, and 
spent the night in Nestved, a fine old town, well 
situated and built. There was nothing very re- 
markable on the road, or I was in no mood to 
observe. 

The next morning I was extremely early astir ; 
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my e^tra-post-chaise stood at the door, I believe 
about five. I was resolved to reach my friends' 
house that night, but to take a roundabout road and 
spend a few hours at the old and once celebrated 
town of Soro. From Nestved to Soro was a drive 
of three or four hours, through a particularly rich 
and wooded part of Sealand : the most pleasing part 
of it I had seen. 

Soro is a place of very great note in the history 
of Denmark ; it used always to be the home of all 
that was intellectual in the country; — now, alas! 
it seems to have fallen into a state of sad decay. 

There is an academy there which formerly com- 
peted in importance with the University of Copen- 
hagen : within the last few years, it has been shorn 
of its whole glory by a series of measures tending to 
reduce it to the rank of a mere school. At the pre- 
sent moment, if I remember aright, there is nothing 
in the place but a military school. The staflf of 
professors was dismissed a few years ago, some of 
whom found appointments in the University of Co- 
penhagen, others elsewhere ; one or two chose to 
remain in the place they were accustomed to, living 
on their own resources. 

Among those who thus remain, the most distin- 
guished is the poet, Ingemann, who formerly was 
professor in Soro, and now resides there in great 
privacy. Ere I went thither, I took care to be fur- 
nished with a letter to him, to deliver which was one 
of my chief objects in going. 
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Soro is a little old town, very prettily kept in 
order, and lying beautifully on the banks of a large 
lake. The country round about is full of lakes. 
The most striking object in the town is the church, 
which, after the cathedral of Roeskilde, is by far the 
finest I have seen in Denmark. There are other 
public buildings, but they are not imposing. I can 
answer for it that the inn is a deplorable one. 

I reached Soro early in the forenoon, and my first 
care, after dressing, was to visit Etatsraad Ingemann. 
I was directed to a house beside the Academy — ^it 
lay prettily among trees, and the garden behind 
sloped down to the side of the lake. 

I was soon admitted to the poet's study, where I 
met with a welcome. It was a room which might 
have been made the model of poet's libraries, splen- 
didly lined with books, and ornamented with a few, 
well-chosen works of Art. Ingemann has been long 
an author, but is not an old man in appearance. He 
must be above sixty, but looks ten years younger. 
His face and figure agree well with the idea of a 
poet. He has lived long in Soro, and prefers it now 
to the metropolis. Mrs. Ingemann has long followed 
the calling of an amateur painter, in which she 
spends all her time, labouring assiduously in her 
studio. I suppose she too prefers the peace of the 
little Kjobsted to the less clear air of Copenhagen. 
Altogether, the life of the two artists in their beau- 
tiful home is quite an ideal. 

I spent the greater part of the forenoon with Mr. 
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and Mrs. Ingemann. After a while, the poet oflfered 
to show me the locality. We went out and walked 
about the banks of the lake, and about the town. 
It was all beautiful, but extremely silent ; I felt that 
the place was deserted. I almost wondered then 
that Ingemann could bear to live there after all 
other life had been extinguished. 

When we came in, and while the poet kindly 
wrote a few lines in a book belonging to me, Mrs. 
Ingemann led me into her sanctum, which adjoined 
her husband^s. ^ It was full of paintings and sketches 
for pictures, many of which were very happily con- 
ceived. The lady seemed an enthusiast for her art* 
and was in great measure self-taught. She has 
painted a goodly number of altar-pieces for country 
churches in Denmark. 

I had only a limited number of hours to spend in 
Soro. Therefore Mr. Ingemann went with me ere 
long to the abode of the sexton, as it was absolutely 
needful I should see the church. When he had de- 
livered me into his hands, he bade me good-bye 
under the shadow of the large trees outside the town- 
gate, and returned to his own home. I saw him 
no more, but I carried away a vivid impression of 
my visit to the gifted couple in their tranquil home. 

The sexton led the way into the church which is 
really a very fine old edifice, well restored within 
recent times. I was quite charmed with such a fine 
and spacious specimen of ecclesiastical architecture. 
The cieling was exceedingly lofty and beautifully or- 
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nuoenxed. The windows were suined ; ind erety- 
thing was in fiuiItkaB preserradon. The size of the 
cfanicfa was equal to manj cathedrals. 

In former dajs, Soro was a distinguished place. 
It was a CiTonrite place with manjr great men. 
Archbishop Absalon lored it much. There was a 
celebrated monastery here in which, among odiers, 
Saxo Grammaticns lired and wrought. In more 
recent dajs, Holbeig chose Soro as the spot to spend 
his old age in. He bequeathed a large sum of 
money to the schooL 

In the church I was shown many tombs, among 
others those of Archbishop Absalon, and Holberg, as 
well as some of the older kings. Those were the 
bright days of Soro, and indeed of Denmark, when 
Absalon flourished. He was the greatest prelate and 
statesman the land ever possessed. He loved this 
part of the country particularly, being a native of 
it. Accordingly, after he accepted of the Primacy, 
and became Archbishop of Lund, he returned hither 
with much fondness. 

He was a good and great-minded man, Absalon ; 
but, owing to a natural hastiness of temper, was 
sometimes betrayed intp wrong actions as well as 
words. He had in this way done injustice to a pea- 
sant on one occasion, from refusing to see what was 
right. The man was on his death-bed at tBe time, 
and feeling himself ejither ruined or greatly injured 
by the archbishop, in dying he summoned Absalon 
to meet him at God's judgment ;5eat. The arch- 
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bishop had also been in declining health; and he 
died within an hour of the peasant. The monks of 
Soro, knowing as yet nothing of the archbishop's 
death, in the afternoon of that day, just as the sun's 
last rays feU slanting into the church, heard a voice 
before the altar, saying, mournfully, " Sora ! Sora ! 
pro me supplex ora ! " 

After leaving the church, the sexton's wife took 
me to see the cell in the town-wall, in which Saxo 
Grammaticus wrote his history. It is a simple stone 
chamber, with a thick pillar in the centre. At 
present it possesses not many comforts, and it is not 
easy to think it could at any time have been a very 
habitable place. Ingemann has given a very graphic 
account of Saxo in one of his longer historical ro- 
mances. 

For anyone intimate with the history of Denmark, 
Soro is a spot full of interest. In that case, a longer 
stay there might be self-rewarding ; but, somehow, 
in spite of my pleasant reception, I felt the place 
affect my spirits sadly. In the afternoon, I left it ; 
and the same evening, I once more arrived at the 
mansion in which I had made my earliest experiences 
of Danish rural hospitality. 

It was now summer. I staid a whole month (five 
weeks, indeed) with those dear friends. They were 
about the brightest weeks I enjoyed in Denmark. 
The weather was brilliant, and we spent most of our 
time in using it to the best advantage. We used to 
take one or two baskets, and proceed to the green- 
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wood to eat our second breakfast, or d^eAni. We 
took empty cups, and got milk from one of the 
farm-houses on the estate. Solids, we took plenty of 
with us, and other liquids than milk we wanted 
not. Sometimes we carried our dinner, but then we 
took a conveyance. They were delightful weeks in 
the finest part of the year. 

One day, we were sitting at our dSje&nS on trunks 
of trees, near the outskirt of a large deer-forest, 
on a remote comer of the estate, some miles from 
home, eating our butter-bread and sausage or dried 
meat with complete satisfaction, and now and then 
sipping the new milk from the cups which we placed 
on the ground for a table. There was a ferm-house 
within one or two stone casts, just outside the forest, 
from which we had supplied ourselves. As we sat 
" best of all," a pig, belonging to the £strm-house 
(an immense overgrown porker he was), which had 
for a long time reconnoitred our party from a distance, 
walking round and round us, advanced pretty near, 
to the discomfiture of some of the ladies who did not 
like the smell of him. We motioned him to go 
away, but he did not mind. On the contrary, he 
walked very quietly forward, then made a sudden 
swoop at a parasol that was lying a few paces to the 
outside of our encampment, and bore it off between 
his teeth. At such insolence, we raised a shout 
which I believe frightened him, for before any other 
steps could be taken, he dropped the paraiSol. We 
picked it up and were resolving to take better care 
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of our articles, when a lady on the other side ex- 
claimed, " Oh, my cup !" We wheeled about, and 
there, to be sure, was piggy retreating with a milk- 
cup in his snout. He had let the one thing fall to 
pick up the other. I rushed after him with my 
walking-stick, never doubting I should soon make 
him relinquish his booty. But he perceived me, and 
made off. Hereat the company Ij^ughed loud. Pig 
ran towards the interior of the forest, still carrying 
the cup. I pursued him, but he looked over his 
shoulder at me and ran the faster, now in one direc* 
tion, now in another. The louder the ladies laughed 
the &ster he ran, and the higher did he brandish 
his cup aloft in the air. On one occasion, I thought 
myself sure of him. There was a broad ditch. He 
paused a moment. I came just near enough to hit 
him a tremendous blow with my stick, whereupon 
he leaped like a Arab across the abyss, and bore the 
cup higher than ever, tossing his head for very 
triumph. At this, the forest re-echoed with laugh- 
ter. I carried my stick high over my head ready 
for a stroke the first opportunity, which, however, I 
very seldom got. And pig carried his cup as high 
as his snout vould go. We doubled and ran a long 
time, till eventually the beast made a sudden rush 
into the court-yard, and into his sty, where the far- 
mer's wife got the cup from him without any more 
ado, and unbroken. 

After that, I never heard the last of my chasing 
the pig. It was an unfailing subject of banter when 
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we were in the woods. Everybody declared that the 
pig had by far the best of it, and that I looked infi- 
nitely foolish, which I am quite sure must be true. 
But I know that I never hit a blow with greater 
good-will than the one I gave him at the ditch, and 
I am certain it must have left a mark on his bacon, 
which (if the bacon has not disappeared since then) 
will be there still. 

And one of the ladies has, as I understand, since 
then written a tale on this incident. I wrote some 
time ago to beg a copy of it for the present work, 
but I was met by a refusal, which leaves me to sup- 
pose it is intended for future publication in Den- 
mark. 

I had, during this my last visit to the rural parts 
of Denmark, an opportunity to witness an episcopal 
visitation. It is the custom for the bishops of the 
Danish church to pay a personal visit to every parish 
in their dioceses once in a certain number of years. 
As the See . of Copenhagen is so extensive, it takes 
the bishop five or six years to make the round of 
his whole diocese. The present bishop has been 
over his diocese, I believe between three and four 
times. It is only for a month or two in summer 
that this part of episcopal duty is practicable. 

The plan is for the bishop to stay a night at each 
parsonage, arriving in the early part of the evening. 
During the evening he looks ovef parish books of 
every kind, to see that all things are kept in good 
order. Next morning there i? public worship in the 
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church at an early hour. The minister first preaches, 
then examines the young people, to give the bishop 
a specimen of how these essentials of public worship 
are generally performed. After that, the bishop 
himself examines, then delivers an address to the con- 
gregation. All this lasts a good many hours. When 
it is finished, the clerical party adjourn for a little 
to take refreshment, and the congregation generaUy 
disperses. Then the real examination of the school 
commences, also in church, but does not last very 
long. The bishop examines copy-books, and every- 
thing connected with the school. Then a return is 
made to the parsonage, where dinner is served. After 
dinner and cofiee, the chaise appears at the door, 
and the bishop proceeds to the next parish to go 
through the same labour there. 

We went to no less than three visitations in our 
neighbourhood at this time, and I enjoyed the ser- 
vices uncommonly, both for their novelty and in- 
trinsic interest. The coming of the bishop has a 
remarkable efiect on the clergy in the way of stir- 
ring them up for a long time beforehand. Altogether, 
the efiect of this system of visitation cannot well be 
overrated. It is difficult for any abuse to escape 
the bishop's eye. 

In the whole countryside, all the talk for a long 
time before, and a long time after, was about the 
visitation of the bishop. Among the clergymen's 
families, the event caused quite a commotion. Every 
priest-court underwent a thorough cleaning for weeks 
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preTiousIj, naj, some were painted and papered. 
It was evidently an event that people counted on 
once every few years to stir them up a little. 

It was very delightful to see the relation existing 
between the bishop and his clergy; and the pa- 
rishioners, I doubt not, were impressed advanta- 
geously by the appearance of one amongst them who 
was evidently so highly looked up to by everybody. 

Well I I left my host, Major near the end 

of June. One evening, shortly before my departure, 
we were out till midnight looking at the bonfires of 
Midsummer Eve. They burned on every elevation 
in all the r^on round about. This is about my 
last impression of the country districts. I returned 
to Copenhagen to make preparations for travel, 
having first taken a grateful leave of my friends. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hil dig Roskild ! ja hilssel 
Hellig Korses KongekilJe ! 



Grundtvio. 



Again and again had I passed through Roeskilde, 
but never had I staid there more than half-an-hour. 
At length I resolved to go down and spend Sunday 
in peace there, and worship in the cathedral. 

I went with the train on the first Saturday even- 
ing after my return from the country. We left at 
ten and reached Roeskilde at eleven, on which I 
sought the nearest inn, and obtaining a room there, 
soon fell asleep. 

I awoke early on the Sunday morning, and imme- 
diately after breakfast proceeded to the cathedral ; 
it was not yet open, and I had to linger about its 
precincts till nearer the hour of service. The cathe- 
dral stands on a very commanding site, looking 
down on the Issefiord. The heights and depths 
about Roeskilde are greater than is often to be seen 
in Denmark ; and the prospect from the enclosure 
round the cathedral is very fine — it was full of old 
recollections. There is no place in Denmark richer 
in them than this little town and its environs. 
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When the doors at last opened, and the \vaiting 
companies outside were admitted, I found there 
wad still a great deal of time before the morning 
service should commence : so I spent it in walking 
up and down the aisles. There was, in itself, a great 
deal to attract the eye, and still more to lead away 
the mind to £a.r other days. 

The cathedral is a large Gothic building in a very 
plain style, but in good taste ; it has recently been 
well restored, and the painting within is very beau- 
tiful. The building is much larger than the church 
of Soro ; and the two together are the best speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture that I have see& 
in Denmark. The effect that the interior of a spa^ 
cious Gothic church had on one's mind, after so long 
an absence from every thing of the kind, was quite 
curious : the very arches and lofty cieling, and tall 
windows, both here and at Soro, solemnized me more 
than many divine services have done. 

It would not be easy for any one to be aught else 
than solemnized in the cathedral of RoeskSde, Vdtfa 
the many memorials of death and the vanity pf 
earthly greatness before one's eyes. It has been 
long used as the burial-place of the kings and royal 
personages of Denmark. Behind the choir are some 
magnificent monuments to former departed princes ; 
the later deceased are buried in a chapel to one side 
— it is the Danish St. Denis ; but the dust of Den- 
mark's monarchs is "laid aside" in much greata: 
pomp than in any other land. On looking through 
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the gate*into the chapel^I refer to, one sees a multi- 
tude of gorgeous coflSns, or rather sarcophagi, ranged 
along side of one another, blazing with golden orna- 
ments ; and the tombs of marble elsewhere in the 
cathedral, are very splendid. Not merely the pre- 
sent dynasty, which has sat upon the throne for four 
hundred years, but members of much older dynas- 
ties, have been put here to sleep. Shortly before 
my visit, one more of the royal family, Princess 
Juliane, had been added to the number of her ances^ 
tors ; and, oije by one, they will continue to be de- 
posited here until the present dynasty is extinct, 
which event, in the course of nature, cannot now be 
far distant. 

It is strange and mournful to look at those sar- 
cophagi of this royal house ; the few survivors must 
have a melancholy feeling in looking at them, or 
when one more is added to the number. The mortal 
remains are preserved in such splendour, and are so 
openly exposed to the gaze of the world, that I 
should think the feeling must be a desire, if pos- 
sible, 710^ to be the last. It must be a painful sensa- 
tion that now there is no one of my descendants to 
perform the last duties, or see me laid in my final 
resting-place, or guard with affectionate care my 
rest ; but that now all who come after are strangers, 
and careless, who will look with empty curiosity at 
me and my forefathers, or our biers. One would 
rather have the privacy of the vault than the splen- 
dour of this public sleep in the bright light of day ; 
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i'jC ix wziM p^ace is as ci^Ij lit up by large win- 
>'jwy i< xnr m->iem saloon. As Dr. Clark well 
r^n^AiX^ c4 th«se rjinal personages, ^ They seem in- 
tc&ie>i h> lie in state as long as the Danish mon- 
arflT si-all endure.'* 

I £t<Ari service in the Cathedral The oigan is a 
nne one : otherwise there was nothing peculiarly 
inurie«tinz about the public worship. It was chiefly 
interesting to hear dirine service on the self-same 
sp>.»t where it was in former centuries performed with 
such magnincence. 

There is no denying that Roeskilde has been a 
place of remarlahle import in bypast days. For a 
thousand years, it has been one of the chief towns of 
Denmark. It was in the heathen times that a King 
Roe lived at Leir^aard (which palace lay near the 
present town on a meadow where the stream runs 
into the fiord), and the place pleased him so much 
that he built a town which after him was called 
Soe's Kilde (fountain). Ever since then it has been 
a favourite spot with the monarchs of Denmark. 
During the Catholic times, it was the seat of a power- 
ful bishopric, and many of its prelates were men of 
great zeal and renown. 

During the early and better ages of the Latin 
Church in Denmark, for the first few centuries after 
the north had received Christianity, Roeskilde acted 
as a metropolis for the faith — a focus_ of light, and a 
centre from which the rays of heat and light ema- 
nated to other regions. As Grundtvig says, " It has 
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become a remarkable town ami a city renowned in 
other lands, for when the Lord's time came that 
they should enjoy the fruit of the Holy Prophets' vi- 
sion of the brook of Galilee which should come to 
the sea, and bring life and healing to all that were 
there, and of the wilderness that should inherit the 
excellency of Sharon, and blossom like a rose, lo ! 
Roeskilde became the metropolis of Denmark in 
every respect !" It was here that Christianity as- 
serted its indomitable power over the hearts of 
men. 

Among other prelates, Absalon ruled here for a 
long time ; he loved Roeskilde so much that he 
would not accept of the Primacy at Lund till the 
Pope laid his positive commands on him. 

But another prelate of wide renown was our coun- 
tryman William. He was one of the few English- 
men, whose names are met with in the annals of the 
North as having exercised great authority in those 
lands. He was in Hamburgh with Archbishop Adal- 
bert, when he was chosen Bishop of Roeskilde. The 
King of Denmark, Svend^ loved William very much, 
and William returned the monarch's affection. 

But on one occasion, there was a violent rupture 
between them. Svend, in an hour of great irrita- 
tion, caused some nobles who had insulted him to be 
slain in the cathedral during divine service. The 
next day, he proceeded as usual to attend mass. But 
William met him in the doorway, and lifting his 
crosier, commanded him to withdraw, and not pol- 

VOL. II. Q 
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ln>» wiii 225 znsiaux thie koose of God he had dese- 
rraahL Tire sriis i^^escants drew their swords, 
MSfi wncil.i 2aT« kflLeii ib^ Bish<^ Imt Svend, sud- 
Mil J -aciseiifiios^^cncten. idd them to put up their 
5w:ri^ xzfi 5:rt«ar. He retired to his palace, and 
j:s»x3zi*ii itsi sir> ct a penitent. For three days he 
were uji fk5»L On the third day, during high 
3Bk& le a£irx rressited himself at the door of the 
*.a;i:jecr^ : ;hi5 cme in the dress of a penitent The 
Bbsib:p wiic ii ^ tot act of chanting the service 
wiieiL be WIS loM the King knelt outside the gates. 
I2:$ciztljscccp£c^he [««eeded to the door,raised the 
l^'T,^ 5rcBi his kneesL and gave him a kiss of charity. 
T!sen ae brxxsht him in. confessed and abfiolved 
hi=i. and allowed him to join in the service. One 
cay. so^Mi after, the King made a public recantation 
of his enon and was then permitted to re-assume 
his royal appareL 

This is mudi the same as that which happened in 
>[ilin tOuhedraL and it is probable William had 
St. Ambrose^s example before his mind, although it 
is not likely Svend knew aught of so dangerous a 
precedent- 

On the doorway of Soeskilde Cathedral, the marks 
of the Bishop*s feet are still to be seen on the spot 
where he stood while he excommunicated King Svend. 
It is remaii:able how the same phenomena are to be 
observed in different places. We have the similarity 
between Amlnrose and William in their excommuni- 
tion of their respective sovereigns. Again, in the 
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Cathedral of Stettin in Gennany, just the same 
marks of Bishop Otto's feet are to be seen. 

This conflict between the King and the Bishop 
had no lasting evil consequences. They became 
better friends than ever. In fact, we seldom read of 
such seemingly genuine and fond affection between a 
monarch and a prelate. The friendship lasted 
throughout their lives ^ which were long protracted, 
and followed them to the grave. 

Many years after the striking scene at the door of 
the Cathedral, and after many other events in which 
the King and the Bishop had together helped one 
another, William, then bowed down with years, 
learned in Roeskilde, that his old master, Svend, 
who was on a journey in a distant part of the king- 
dom, was dead. The Bishop immediately rallied 
himself to prepare to go to meet the King's body, 
which they were bringing to Roeskilde for burial. 
Before he set out, he ordered two graves to be got 
ready in the church, one for the King and one for 
himself; for he announced to his disciples that he 
felt assured he should not survive his beloved mas- 
ter. Thereon he mounted his chariot, and drove to 
meet the King's body. 

He and his attendants travelled day and night. 
In the morning, they came to a wood, where they 
saw two tall trees, growing beside one another, and 
precisely identical. The Bishop halted, and com- 
manded his servants to hew down one of the trees, 
and prepare of it a coffin. They, supposing he meant 
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it for the King; immedialelj obejed, the Kshop 
halting till the coffin was leadr. Then thej laid it 
on a cart, and the caralcade proceeded as before. 
When ther had passed through the wood and as- 
cended to the brow of a hill, it was told the Bishop 
the King's bodr was approaching on the other side. 
At this, he again commanded his servants to stop. 
Then he descended from the chariot, and spreading 
out his mantle on the ground, fell on his knees, and 
prajed for a peaceful and blessed departure. The 
rojal funeral was now close at hand, and the 
Bishop's attendants, wondering that he tarried so 
long on his face, went to him and raised him from 
the ground^ when they discovered that he had been 
called awaj. They placed his remains in the coffin, 
turned the horses' heads, and, as he had prophesied, 
his body was borne into Roeskilde before the King's, 
and deposited in the choir where he had com- 
manded ; and they laid the King beside him. 

It came to pass some years afterwards that Bishop 
Svend Norbagge, William's successor in the see of 
Roeskilde, and also a very godly prelate, took in 
hand to build the church of hewn stone. He and 
the dean thought th^ burying place took up too 
much room in the choir, on which account they 
resolved to have it removed. But after the rest 
of the building was far advanced, and they had com- 
menced the alterations in the choir, there appeared 
by night a man in priestly raiment to the chief 
chorister, who slept in the edifice. " Greet Bishop 
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Svend/* said the vision in a deep voice " and tell 
him he ought to be content with the honour of 
dompleting the church, without separating Bishop 
William's bones from King Svend's. Tell him, the 
sacrilege should have been avenged on himself had 
it not been for his godly life, but it shall be avenged 
on the building." Having thus spoken, the ghost 
struck the new erection with a stick he held in his 
hand, on which it instantly fell as if crumbling to 
powder, and buried the clerk in its rubbish, so that 
with difficulty he got out alive. 

After that, no one molested the graves till Bishop 
Aster died many years later. It was resolved 
to bury him in the most honourable spot they 
could find, which was naturally beside Bishop Wil- 
liam. Three men connected with the cathedral 
were chosen to open the tomb, two of whom were 
choristers, and the third a schoolmaster. When they 
took out the stones, the first thing they found was 
William's mantle in perfect preservation. Imme- 
diately there came towards them from the aperture 
such a delightful perfume that they knew the 
Bishop's soul must be in Paradise. The scent re- 
mained upon their finger^ many days. But in 
making room for Aster, they had moved some of 
William's bones in a hasty and irreverent manner, 
and every one of the three men died, soon after, a 
violent and lamentable death. 

Bishop William's tomb is in one of the four pillars 
which support the cupola of the choir. King Svend's 
is in another pillar. 

Q 3 
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BL»aop SfeDil Xorbagge, who succeeded William, 
was a feiT pious maiL In his youth he had been 
ezcremeiy unlearned, so much so, that some cour- 
tiers, to plaj a trick on him, erased a syllable in 
his missal, which caused him to pray, " Prot^e, 
Deus^ Regem mulum tuum.** But the King sent 
him to Bologna to study, from which he came back 
well educated. In his old age, he made a pil- 
ghnuge to Jerusalem, and died at Rhodes. No such 
incidents marked his funeral as those that occurred 
at his predecessor^ he was buried at Rhodes. He 
also was a foreigner, being a native of Norway. It 
seems not to have been uncommon to have foreign 
prebites at that time. 

I spent the remainder of the Sunday at Roeskilde 
chiefly on the sea-shore, with a book in my hand, 
partly reading, partly musing on these and many 
other similar old tales of Roeskilde's Ecclesiastical 
Historv. 

I sat) a part of the time, near the celebrated 
" WelP which, to this day, is much drunk of. Boys 
came with glasses of the water, which they would 
have sold to me for a &rthing if I had wished it. 

Next morning I returned to Copenhagen, which 
has succeeded Roeskilde as metropolis of Denmark. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To " lie on the strandway/' in Denmark, means to 
live at the sea-side. Everybody who can must " lie 
on the strand-way " a short time every summer. In 
order to do everything in proper course, I also went 
to lie on the strand-way for a week. I took lodgings 
about six miles from Copenhagen, by the side of the 
Deerpark. It was the height of the strand-way 
season, and I had a number of friends very near me 
in the lodging and boarding-houses and villas that 
are sprinkled by the* shore for a number of miles 
between Copenhagen and Helsingon 

I remained a week in continual out-of-door amuse- 
ment and bathing. Then early in the month of 
July, I sailed for Sweden. 

In September, I returned from Sweden to Den- 
mark, and remained a fortnight summing up all my 
impressions. 

It was during this last stay that I first saw the 
north of Sealand and its palaces. I went to Hel- 
singor by sea, and drove thence to Fredensborg and 
Frederiksborg. Fredensborg is a large palace, stand- 
ing in some profouud forests. It is little inhabited 
now, and looks very desolate. In fact this is the 
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case with most Danish palaces. Yet Fredensborg 
is extensive enough to make a magnificent royal 
residence, if it were again desirable. It was said 
that the late Louis Philippe was on terms for it 
before his death. I do not know whether there 
was any truth in this. 

Frederiksborg is a few miles distent from Fre- 
densborg, and is altogether a very different place. 
It is by fer the finest building of any kind in Den- 
mark. It was built by Christian IV. It stands on 
an island in a lake, completely covering the island, 
and seeming to rise direct from the waters. It is 
the usual, or rather the constant residence of the 
present King, and is certainly the most royal-looking 
palace in Denmark. 

In the interior many things are worth notice, but 
particularly the chapel, which is very richly and gor- 
geously ornamented. The altar is so laden with 
plate as to dazzle the eye, and when illuminated the 
eflPect must be magnificent. Altogether, the florid 
style of Frederiksborg contrasts strongly with the 
usual plainness of architecture in Denmark. 

I did not see the entire building, owing to the 
presence of the Court. About the doors were 
lounging some of the King's guards in their curious 
uniform. 

There is a stable at Frederiksborg said to have 
been built by Christian IV., after an expensive 
war, to show his enemies that he still had money to 
spare. It is called "Spare-money stable." This 
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reminds one of the palace which Frederick IL of 
Prussia built at Potsdam, in precisely the same cir- 
cumstances and for the same reason. It is odd to 
find the self-same stories again and again in different 
lands, and all historically true. In this case, if 
there was an imitation, the Prussian monarch must 
have imitated the Danish. 

The story of our King James telling the country- 
man he should know the king by his having his hat 
on while all the nobles were uncovered, and the man 
saying, "It must be you or me," is also told of 
Christian IV. of Denmark, in nearly the same par- 
ticulars. 

Another tradition of Christian IV. and a country- 
man is told at Frederiksborg, and I am not aware of 
a parallel to it elsewhere. A large stone is shown 
not far from the castle, with the King's initials and 
the date upon it. It is said that when the castle 
was being built, the King laboured himself as hard 
as any mason. One day he wished to transport this 
stone from a distant locality where he had found it, 
but he was not able to move it. He hailed a peasant 
who was passing, to come and help him. The man 
did so, and the King and he seizing each an end of 
the block, found themselves just able to bear it 
slowly along. They had made a considerable ad- 
vance, when suddenly the peasant's breeches fell 
down about his feet, affronting him very much, and 
impeding his progress. In order to pick up his gar- 
ment, he had to let go his hold of the stone which 
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thereupon fell to the earth, and no efforts of the 
King and countrymen were sufficient to raise it 
again. So it lies to the present day, a silent witness 
to the utility of braces, which Sidney Smith singles 
out as one of the great inventions of modem times. 

As I said, I remained a fortnight in Denmark on 
my last visit 

One of the very latest evenings of my stay, I spent 
at the house of the venerable philosopher, H. C. 
Oersted. We were a delightful family party ; only 
two visiters besides myself being present, and they 
intimate friends of mine. We sat for some hours 
round that tea-table, the philosopher in a comer of 
the sofa, talking charmingly. He was one of the 
best talkers I ever knew. He was that night in his 
usual quiet spirits. When we came away, there 
were fiurewells to be taken, for my friends were 
about to start for the West Indies, and I for Ger- 
many. We knew it not ; but our venerable host 
was bound within a very few months to proceed on 
a much longer joumey, from which he should not 
return. 

That was one more heavy loss sustained by Den- 
mark within recent times. 



So one day I took shipping, and sailed away over 
the Baltic, back to the country from which I had 
come a year and a half previously. It was a bright 
warm day in autumn when I bade farewell to the 
green isles of Denmark, and saw them fade from my 
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view in the distance. I left many friends behind 
me where I had arrived a stranger ; yet I felt almost 
as solitary that afternoon as in the cold March even- 
ing of the foregoing year. It so happened, no one 
was on the quay to see me off. I knew some would 
have been, had I asked them ; but the circumstance 
made a painful impression. Man cometh, and man 
goeth ; — and what saith the time ? 



THE END, 
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